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THE FAITHFUL HOUND. 


BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 


I map been absent from home nearly a week, 
collecting some old debts in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and having succeeded perfectly to my 
satisfaction, set out on my return—which I ex- 
pected would occupy about two days—with a 


considerable sum of money in my wallet. 

It was a fine evening in the early part of May, 
when I alighted from my horse at the door of an 
inn, where it was my intention to spend the night. 
It was a pleasant, comfortable-looking place 
enough, with every sign of neatness and thrift 
about it; and the prospect of a night’s enter- 
tainment in such a place, after a long and hard 
day’s ride, was by no means an unwelcome one. 
Landlord and hostler made their appearance 
simultaneously, and giving my horse to the lat- 
ter, I requested mine host to provide me with an 
apartment, and let me have supper as soon as 
might be. 

The first was at my service directly, and the 
second was promised in the space of a few min- 
utes. The landlord conducted me to my room, 
and there left me to attend to affairs below, while 
I proceeded to cleanse myself from the dust of 
travel. A plenteous shower of cold water, a 
supply of fresh linen from a small portmanteau 
I carried with me, and a free use of that most con- 
venient article, the clothes brush, soon combined 
to renovate my entire appearance ; and thus re- 
freshed, I descended the stairs to look after my 
horse. 

A visit to the stable door assured me that he 
was well cared.for, and in a few moments I re- 
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turned across the yard to the inn door. As I 
did so, I observed a shaggy and somewhat gaunt 
looking hound sitting just by the sill—having 
taken up his station there during my visit to the 
stable. He was by no means handsome, for he 
was both lean and rough; but, accustomed by 
experience to judge of neither man nor beast en- 
tirely by smoothness of coat or shapeliness of 
limb, I looked for some redeeming quality. 

It was there; and more than one, as I found. 
The gaunt limbs were sinewy and strong, the 
rough coat concealed a frame of iron, the head 
was well made, the countenance kind and good- 
tempered, the eyes fine, bright, serious and intel- 
ligent; and they watched me with a wishful, 
contemplative glance as I crossed towards the 
door. I whistled to him; he brightened up, 
wagged his tail, and rising, came to meet me. 
Just then, mine host appeared in the doorway. 

“A fine dog, sir,” I said, stroking the head of 
my canine friend ; “a fine dog. MayI ask if 
he belongs to you ?” 

“No, sir; I never saw him till yesterday,” an- 
swered the landlord ; “and then he came into 
the inn yard alone. He has made himself at 
home about here since then; but ask whom I 
will, nobody seems to know anything about him. 
A fine dog, doubtless, as you say, sir; though, 
to be sure, not the handsomest as ever was. 
Will you have supper now, sir? It is quite 
ready.” 

I went in, the dog accompanying me as far as 
the door, where he took his seat again. As I 
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passed the threshold, an ill-looking fellow came 
out from the inn kitchen, and passed me, casting 
an evil glance at me as he didso. He was fol- 
lowed by a companion, of an appearance quite 
as unprepossessing as his own; and both went 
out. 

“Who were those persons?’ I asked of the 
landlord, as he led the way to the cosy little par- 
lor, where my supper was prepared. 

“ Q—Jack Brown, and one of his fellows,” 
answered mine host; “a couple of the greatest 
rascals out of jail. I wonder what they are 


hanging about here for? Some mischief or 


other, I’ warrant me.” 

I had concluded my repast, and gone up to 
my bedroom, where I sat down by an open case- 
ment to watch, as I ever loved to do, the rising 
of the moon, when suddenly I heard the deep, 
angry growling of a dog, somewhere in the yard 
below. I looked down, but could see no dog 
about there. The hound which I had previously 
seen had disappeared from the doorway when I 
came up steirs. The sound that I heard now 
seemed, as I listened to it, to proceed from that 
part of the yard leading around the end of the 
inn; and now I had no donbt that it came from 
the strange dog. It continued for a moment or 
two, intermingled with two or three sharp, quick 
’ barks, and now the voices of men, uttering fierce 
threats, and not a few enraged oaths. The 
growls grew more angry, the voices of the men 
louder, when suddenly the landlord hastened out 
from the door, and around the corner. 

“ How now, Jack Brown, and you, Tom 
Hodge ; what are you doing with that dog?” 
I heard him saying. “ Better leave him alone, 
and clear out from this. I don’t want you hang- 
ing round here any longer. Here, pup.” 

Shortly after, as the landlord came up stairs, 
and stopped at my door to see if I required any- 
thing, I asked him the occasion of the disturb- 
ance I had heard. 

“O, the dog did not like Jack Brown’s teas- 
ing,” he said, “and so showed his teeth. The 
hostler said they had been tormenting him—Jack 
Brown and his companion,—and when he threat- 
ened to fy at them, they got angry. I shonld 
not have cared much,” added mine host, “if he 
had given them something to remember him by 
—they deserve it.” 

It was perhaps half an hour after, when, sit- 
ting still by the casement, while the moon rose 
higher and higher, I saw coming into the inn 
yard, a boy, with a stealthy look about him, He 
looked about the place as he entered, and then 
walked slowly along and entered the door just 


below my window. Some few moments elapsed, 
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and he came out again, followed by the hound, 
who kept close to him, smelling at something 
which the boy carried in his hand, and which 
seemed to be used to coax him along. They 
went together around the corner of the inn, and 
disappeared. 

I sat two or three minutes thinking of the 
matter, and then, prompted by some suspicion 
scarcely defined at the moment, put on my hat, 
descended the stairs, and went out the door. 
Passing around the corner of the inn, I followed 
a path leading past the stables and the kitchen 
garden of the inn. This path lay across a large 
orchard beyond, and down by a brook running 
through the meadow farther on. The moon- 
light, though not very bright yet, slumbered here 
in a silvery twilight among the trees, leaving 
their shadows undisturbed below. 

As I reached the orchard—which had no wal} 
at the lower end—I could see through the trees 
down to the meadow; and there, crouched be- 
neath a large willow bending over the brook, 
was a dark figure, which I took to be that of the 
boy; and that instant there was a dull splash in 
the water, as if something heavy had fallen in. 
I sprang forward to the spot, just as the boy had 
risen to his feet, and seized him by the arm. 

“ What have you been doing?” I asked, very 
sternly. 

He started, and attempted to elude my grasp ; 
then as I repeated my question, answered, in 
half frightened, half sullen tone : 

“ Well, Jack Brown told me to do it !—and 
the dog didn’t belong to any one.” 

1 let go his arm, threw off my coat, and sprang 
into the brook, while he ran away. The water 
was nearly as high as my head here ; and strug- 
gling in it, for life, was the hound, with a great 
stone, attached by a cord to his neck, holding 
him down. 

In an instant I had seized the stone in both 
hands; and as I lifted it with main strength, the 
dog rose slowly to the surface, with feeble and 
convulsive efforts. Between being half stran- 
gled and half drowned, it was as much as he 
could do to crawl up on the bank, while I laid 
the stone there ; and as I drew out my knife to 
cut the cord, he lay down exhausted upon the 
turf. Poor fellow! he licked my hand gratefully 
while I was doing it. 

Some fragments of raw meat lay here on the 
grass. I understood now. The boy had enticed 
him hither with these, and fastening the stone to 
his neck while he was eating, had let the stone 
slide into the water, and so pulled the dog in 
after it. It was fortunate for the young rascal 
that he was not within reach of justice, or I 
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should have administered it with compound inter- 
est then. However, as the hound was safe, I 
cared less about the matter; and that he was 
safe, there was no doubt; for after a few mo- 
ments he arose, and moving off a step or two, 
slowly shook the water from his shaggy sides. 
Now I patted and caressed him, and with mute 
eloquence he returned my caresses, showing his 
gratitude in every possible way, for the deliver- 
ance he had received at my hands. 

I took my coat on my arm, and together we 
proceeded to return to the inn. My canine com- 
panion and myself entered my sleeping apart- 
ment. There was a fire blazing cheerily on the 
hearth, and going quickly up to it, the dog laid 
down before it, and stretched himself out at ease, 
with his huge muzzle resting upon his paws, and 
his wishful eyes watching me. 

It was not yet ten, but I was weary with my 
day’s ride, and my wet garments were not over- 
comfortable; accordingly, I prepared to retire. 
The hound kept his place on the warm hearth. 
I thought he seemed partial to his quarters, and 
was inclined to let him stay ; but willing to let 
him take his choice I opened the door, and call- 
ed him towards it. He rose slowly, came for- 
ward a few steps, and then paused, looking earn- 
estly in my face, with a glance that seemed to 
beg permission to remain. 

“Good !” I said, “ you shall stay if you like.” 
I shut the door, the dog took up his station again 
by the hearth, and I betook myself to my pillow. 

It was broad day when I awoke again, after a 
night of uninterrupted slumber; and the first 
thing my waking glances met was my friend, 
the hound, sitting quietly by the hearth, waiting 
for me to rise. I was glad to see him. The 
memory of the scenes of the previous evening 
inclined me to look upon him with affection ; 
and I am quite sure he returned it, for he show- 
ed his sentiments to the best of his ability, in his 
dog-like but eloquent fashion. We bade each 
other a very cordial good morning, and then I 
proceeded to mre myself ready for breakfast. 

Meeting mine host below, I gave him an ac- 
count of last evening’s events, which consider- 
ably incensed him. Breakfast was ready, and 
as soon as I had despatched it, I ordered my 
horse to be brought round; for I wished to re- 
sume my journey as early as possible. 

Meanwhile, the hound kept close beside me, 
wherever I went; and seemed, by his actions, to 
know that I was about to take my departure. I 
could not be insensible to the eloquent though 
mute signs of interest and affection which he 
displayed. As I mounted my horse, he looked 
up earnestly in my face, wagged his tail, and 
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uttered a low whine. He said, in everything but 
words, “Take me with you.” 

“Landlord,” said I, as I was ready, at the 
very last second, to ride off, “since this dog has 
no legitimate master, and for the protection you 
have afforded him you would henceforth have 
the right to that name, I am willing to pay you 
a fair sum if you will let me have him.” 

“ Why, bless your heart !” answered the good | 
humored host, ‘I don’t know who’s a right to 
him if you haven’t; for didn’t you save his life 
last night? He’s yours, sir, if you will take 
him ; and you are quite welcome to hi u.” 

With these considerations, then, the dog be- 
came mine, and I rode off, while he, keeping 
beside me, frolicked around at every step with 
unmistakable demonstrations of pleasure. 

At noon we stopped at an inn to take a brief 
hour’s rest and food, and were soon again on our 
way. I intended to ride no later than five or 
six o’clock; and, at that time, coming up to 2 
pleasant, comfortable, cheerful-looking inn, I 
dismounted again. The landlord was polite, 
attentive—even eager, I thought, to please me. 
The attendants—though I saw but one or two— 
were civil and decent-looking ; the accommoda- 
tion all that could be desired. An excellent 
repast was spread before me, of which I partook 
with relish; and directly afterwards, visited my 
horse, in the stable, as was my custom. He was 
making a comfortable supper, and seeing him 
well taken care of, I left him. 

Returning to the house, I missed my dog, for 
the first time that day, from my side. He had 
come out with me, but I saw nothing of him 
now. 

“ Where is he, I wonder?” I said to the land- 
lord, who stood on the steps. 

“O, he is somewhere near, I dare say,” he 
answered, “and will make his appearance soon.” 

We went in, and presently I ascended to my 
chamber. The landlord soon after coming up, 
stopped in as he was passing, and I took the 
opportunity to ask him some questions concern- 
ing the neighborhood, which, though rather un- 
settled, seemed a pleasant one, with a great deal 
of fine scenery. He very readily entered into 
conversation, and soon, by a natural turn, my 
own journey, and several other general matters 
connected with myself and my business, were 
touched upon. Nodding towards a small table 
near, whereon my pistols lay, he said : 

“T see you go armed. That is well in these 
times. Handsome little things ; may I take the 
liberty to look at them ¢”” 

Of course I immediately passed them to him, 
remarking, as a caution, that they were loaded. 
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I remember that just then, a strange scuffling 
sort of noise somewhere outside attracted my 
attention, and I looked out to ascertain the 
cause. It continued for at least two minutes ; 
but I saw nobody near, and heard no other 
sound. It ceased directly, and presently I for- 
got it. 

An hour passed away, and I experienced some 
perplexity, and anxiety as well, concerning my 
dog, who had not yet made his appearance. The 
landlord offered to send a boy to look for him, 
and did so; but the boy, after being absent for 
some time, returned with no tidings of him. 
Hoping he would be visible by morning, I re- 
tired for the night. 

I do not know whether my conversation with 
the landlord had anything to do with the matter, 
but my dreams were of nothing but robbery and 
murder. The moment I sank to sleep, the most 
frightfal fancies ran riot in my brain; and 
scarcely two hours could have passed ere I woke 
shuddering from one of the most horrible dreams 
that ever haunted me. 

It was about midnight. The fall moon, shin- 
ing through the curtained windows, filled the 
room with light; not a sound, save my owh 
breathing, broke the silence. A cold perspira- 
tion covered me ; for a moment I lay almost in 
a state of exhaustion, so terrible had been the 
agitation produced by my dream. Then, with 
the silence oppressing me, I rose from my couch. 
I put my hand under my pillow to assure myself 
that my package of money and my watch, which 
I had placed there before retiring, were still there 
—then laughed at myself for my excitement. 
Why did such ideas present themselves in this 


place ? 

I could very well reason my agitation away ; 
but it was not 80 easy to compose myself to sleep 
again. Thinking I would sit up awhile, I dress- 
ed myself, and sat down by an open window, 
drawing the curtain partly aside. This window 
looked out at the back of the inn, and was di- 
rectly over a low shed, the roof of which was 
not three feet below. As the house faced the 
southwest, the yard here was completely in shad- 
ow; but suddenly there appeared below some 
object which I could not mistake for anything 
else than my dog! He sprang over the low 
fence, ran across to the shed, and scrambling up 
over some casks that stood against it, reached 
the roof; another noiscless bound brought him 
to my window ledge. 

I was delighted to see him coming, as may 
well be imagined; but what in the world was 
the reason of his mysterious absence for so long 
atime? He uttered no whine of pleasure as he 
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reached me, and sprang up with his paws upon 
my knees, to greet me; he was perfectly silent ; 
he seemed to avoid making any unnecessary 
noise. But what was my astonishment to see 
that he was muzzled, and that about his neck 
was securely knotted a rope, the end of which 
dragged on the floor, and which had evidently 
been broken short off. 

He had been tied up somewhere, and had 
broken the cord by main force. The muzzle— 
the cord—what were they for? Where had he 
been? Who had done this ‘—and what was the 
object? Now his sudden disappearance was ac- 
counted for. He had been removed by artifico— 
enticed or forced away ; and by whom? A thrill 
ran through me; a lightning thought—a fearful 
thought—darted through my brain. 

“Be quiet, sir!” I whispered to my dog. He 
crouched down. 

Moving noiselessly to the table by my bed, I 
took up the pistols which lay there, and exam- 
ined them—the balls had been removed ! 

And now the full danger of my position flash- 
ed upon me. I was in the very place against 
which my hypocritical host had warned me—a 
den of robbers! Now I remembered how he 
handled my pistols—it was then that the mis- 
chief had been done. Doubtless I might expect 
visitors ere long; for it was plain that there was 
a plan on foot to rob and perhaps murder me 
before morning. What was I to do? There 
was not a moment to be lost in escaping or pre- 
paring myself against an attack. 

I saw that my door was securely fastened ; 
then hastily and noiselessly proceeded to load 
my pistols. But a cunning hand had been at 
work—the ball pouch was gone! I stood mo- 
tionless. I was alone—unarmed, I had no 
means of defending myself against treachery 
but my own strength. I resolved to hazard at- 
tracting the attention of those who might be 
watching, and make my escape. Crossing the 
room silently, I knelt down, and bidding my 
dog be quiet, unfastened the cord that encircled 
his neck, and removed the muzzle from his jaws. 
He licked my hand with tacit affection, and 
seemed to repress every sound, comprehending 
the nature of my position. 

As I knelt, he suddenly started, and pricked 
up his ears; his glance fixed steadily on a point 
somewhere beyond me. I turned quickly. In 
the wall, close by us, was a door, which had 
been unnoticed by me before, so absolutely 
did it resemble a mere panel like the rest, and 
which was now slowly, softly unclosing. I was 
kneeling so near it that, as it opened and moved 
back, it effectually concealed me from the view 
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of the one who was entering. My heart stood 
still. I pressed my hand hard on the neck of 
my dog, whom I felt ready to spring upon the 
intrader. 

As I have said, I was behind the opening door. 
I waited to see the visitor pass the screen thus 
afforded. 

He passed—cautiously—noiselessly ; a long 
knife gleaming in his right hand—his back to- 
wards me. It was the landlord! Softly creep- 
ing toward the foot of my bed, which faced this 
secret door, and the curtains of which were 
closed. I rose softly to my feet, still restraining 
the dog’s impatient eagerness. A board creaked 
under my feet—the murderer turned—beheld 
me, and sprang upon me with a savage cry. My 
hand slipped from the uplifted arm that I grasp- 
ed ; I was thrown down—the knife was uplifted ! 
Swift, silent, sure was the dog’s leap! His 
white teeth fastened in the assassin’s arm, who 
reeled with the violence of the shock, and fell 
backward, his head striking the bed-post ; and 
he lay senseless where he fell. 

And the dog, the faithful creature who had 
saved my life when the murderer’s steel was at 
my very throat, released his now harmless vic- 
tim, and springing upon me overwhelmed me 
with passionate caresses. 

I was saved! The man lay there without 
sense or motion, the knife still glittering in his 
clasp—a horrible object in the quiet moonlight 
flooding the room. Nobly had the affectionate 
animal beside me repaid me for the protection 
he had received at my hands. 

And now, satisfying myself that the wretch 
was only stunned, and would soon revive, I 
hastily snatched my money and watch from un- 
der the pillow, and gathering the rest of my 
things quickly together, sprang from the window 
to the shed below, with my faithful dog, and 
reaching the ground, hastened towards the sta- 
ble. One thing surprised me, that I beheld not 
a living soul—that the other inmates of the 
place, if there were any about, failed to have 
been aroused. 

Through the silvery silence of the night we 
sped on. Along the road, here, there was not a 
single dwelling for miles and miles, and a 
strange and lonely ride enough did that seem to 
me, escaping from danger and death. It all 
seemed like some uneasy dream. I patted my 
horse, and gave a friendly and affectionate word 
to my faithful dog, ever and anon, and their 
companionship and mute sympathy cheered me. 
I had gone at a rather rapid pace at first, to get 
away from the proximity of that fatal spot ; but 
gradually, as the distance from it increased, I 
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somewhat slackened my pace; for I knew that 
my four-footed companions’ must be wearied 
with the fatigue they had already undergone. 

Suddenly, when I had reached, perhaps, to 
about seven miles from the inn, I heard sounds 
behind me that caused me to turn my head sud- 
denly, and at the same time my dog sent forth a 
low, mourfal howl, that chilled me. The sounds 
I heard were the rapidly approaching paces of 
horses, muffled by the turf; and there, not a 
hundred yards distant, were two horsemen fiy- 
ing along in the moonlight towards me. 

I had not a doubt as to who they were—they 
were some accomplices of the landlord’s, whom 
I had chanced to elude in making my escape ; 
they were pursuing me, determined, I supposed, 
not to lose their prey. They were gaining on 
me at a rapid rate. If I had heard them sooner 
there might have been some chance for me; but, 
as it was, they had kept on the turf, so that their 
approach had been secret, and my situation was 
now one of undeniable danger. I had brought 
my pistols with me ; but of what use were they, 
unloaded? I was in no position to contend 
with these two ruffians, probably well armed and 
prepared for a struggle. Resolved to try my 
speed against theirs, I tightened the rein, whistled 
to my dog, and almost flew over the ground, 
while my dog kept pace with me, looking up 
now and then at me with, I thought, a hopeless 
expression. 

“Ah! my good friend,” I said to him, “ if 
flight does not save me, the noble deed you have 
done to-night will have been of no avail—you 
cannot save me again !” 

It seemed as if he understood me. But he 


had no idea of dying then. He pricked up his 
ears—his eyes grew eager—a short, shrill, fierce 
bark issued from his lips. 

It was of no use attempting to elude my pur- 
suers. Their beasts were fresh—mine wearied 
by a week’s travelling. They gained on me at 
every pace ; I could hear the rapid rush through 
the air as they neared me. A hoarse voice eall- 
ed on me to stop—a pistol bullet whistled past 
my ear, through my hair. Another and another ; 
but they missed me. And now my pursuers 
gained still more ; they reached—passed me, and 
wheeling, intercepted my course. 

Quicker than thought they had dropped from 
their horses, and seized my bridle reins. In- 
stantly I dashed one of my pistols full in the 
face of the one on the right, just as the dog 
sprang upon him, and dragged him to the earth, 
where they rolled together in a death struggle. 
My heart throbbed exultingly as I saw the noble 
creature grasping with my assailant. A wild 
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oath broke from the lips of the other ruffian. 
Aiming my remaining pistol at his head, I fired 
the blank powder charge and’ partially stunned 
him, at the same time striking my horse smartly, 
but trembling with fright, he refused to stir ; and 
while the man evaded the pistol I flung at him, 
I received a blow on the head that struck me 
senseless from the saddle. 

But that hour was not destined to be my last, 
as I found, on waking to this life once more, 
some twelve hours after, in a small farm house, 
lying not twenty rods from the scene of that 
night’s attack, and where—thanks to the faith- 
fal, fearless creature who had twice saved my 
life at the peril of his own—I was enabled to 
listen to an account of certain circumstances, of 
which I had no remembrance. 

It seemed that at about an hour, or there- 
abouts, after midnight, the occupants of this farm 
house were aroused by the barking of a dog 
without, and hastening to open the door, found 
there a large dog, seeming in great distress, his 
coat stained with blood and covered with dust, 
and two or three wounds visible in different 
parts of his body; that, resisting their endeav- 
ors to lead him in, he had, by his significant ac- 
tions, induced them to follow him along the road 
some distance, to where lay the bodies of three 
men, in the middle of the road, while a single 
horse, apparently belonging to one of them, 
stood by the roadside. 

Two of the men were quite dead—the blood 
flowing from a terrible wound fn the throat of 
each. These wounds, on examination, were 
found to have been made by the fangs of a dog, 
which had fastened there, and met through and 
through the flesh. Well had the faithful brute 
preserved his master! The third, though in- 
sensible, was without wounds ; his only injuries 
being a dislocation of the arm, and a severe 
bruise on the head, caused by some violent blow. 

It is easy to supply the missing links. The 
dog, immediately on my being hurled from the 
saddle, must have left the man whom he had 
thrown down, and flown upon the other assail- 
ant, whom my pistol had already half disabled, 
preventing him from doing me farther mischief. 
In the throat of each he had torn great wounds, 
in his fary, that would have let out a score of 
lives. 

He had saved my life. I can find no words to 
convey my feelings, as I think of the unshrink- 
ing courage and fidelity with which this noble 
creature protected and preserved me, when I 
was utterly at the mercy of the assassin; as I 
think of the death which he interposed his own 
life to avert from me. 
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Of the two ruffians who had attacked me on 
the road, strange to say, one was found to be 
Jack Brown, the dark-looking individual, who 
had figured somewhat in the first part of this 
story. He was a notorious character, and the 


accomplice of the landlord who had attempted 


my life, in many a terrible deed of crime. This 
landlord, who was found and arrested the next 
day at the tavern, was tried soon after; a trial 
in which such a record of guilt and blood was 
brought to light, as made people shudder. If 
he had succeeded in despatching me that night, 
I should not have been his first victim under that 
roof, nor probably the last. He was sentenced 
to be hung, and met his fate shortly after. 

My noble dog recovered from his wounds in a 
few weeks, with careful nursing, and is now my 
constant companion; beloved, cherished and 
honored for his noble qualities, his affection for 
me, and that tender, unshrinking, courageous 
fidelity, once attested by such signal and never- 
to-be-forgotten services. 


JUSTICE AMONG THE MOSLEMS. 


It is customary in Turkey for the party which 
om a casein a law suit to pay all expenses. 
this being considered the most equitable mode of 
proceeding, as the loser can ill afford to the 
costs of a lawsuit. On one occasion, an Alba- 
nian was brought before a judge in Constanti- 
— accused of having stolen a gimlet of the 
value of about ten cents. The Albanian stoutly 
denied the charge, persisting in his innocence. 
There was no positive proof of his guilt, not- 
withstanding which, the judge was well convinced 
that the accused stole the gimlet. He therefore 
administered to him the oath, the last resort in 
such cases, which the Albanian — took, 
and in the absence of the usual proof, the case 
was decided in his favor; but the judge resolv- 
ing that he should not entirely escape, 
the costs at thirty cents, upon which the Alba- 
nian coolly took the — from his pocket, and 
held it towards the plaintiff, exclaiming, “ Here 


is your gimlet—now pay the costs.” —Philadel- 
phia Sun, 


MORTALITY FROM THE PLAGUE, 


Gibbon relates that in the reign of Justinian, 
in 152, a plague devastated the empire for forty- 
two years. During a portion of this time, when 
Constantinople was visited by the epidemic, ten 
thousand persons died daily. Two centuries 
later, two hundred thousand persons were car- 
ried off, in that capital, by another visitation of 
the plague. In earlier visitations many smaller 
cities were by it. entire 
tality, during the fifty-two of plague, 
computed at 100,000,000.—-Burlington Sentinel. 


The works of our mystical mannerists, who 
darken counsel by words without knowledge, 
resemble wet fireworks, which mefély sputter 
and blacken paper. 
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CONSTANCY. 


BY GERTRUDE DANBY. 
Whate’er my changing lot 
In this drear world shall be, 
Should Fortune emile or not, 
Mid all, Ill think of thee. 


Though want and grief assail, 
And I forsaken be, 

Ill not my fate bewail, 
But ever think of thee. 


But then should Fortune's sky 
Be clear and bright to me, 
Be I exalted high, 
Still I will think of thee. 


Ah yes, as long as life 

Shall heaven continue to me, 
Mid joy, or woe, or strife, 

Tl always think of thee. 


THE THREE FRIENDS, 


BY W. O. EATON. 


Ape.ine Leman, the only daughter of pa- 
rents in affluent circumstances, was ‘wedded in 
her twentieth year, to Henry Ferrison, a thriving 
young merchant. She had not been a spoiled, 
though an only child, and her heart*had received 
as much schooling as her intellect. With alove- 
ly person, an educated mind, and a warm and 
affectionate nature, she stood before the altar, a 
smiling bride ; while the doting and confiding 
patents felt that a new and happy stage of their 
existence had begun—their daughter was the 
wife of one whose worthiness of the possession 
they fully recognized. 

Ray Morville was the groomsman, a friend of 
Henry from their schoolboy days. Manhood 
had cemented the fraternity so early begun, and 
each regarded the other’s welfare as his own. 
No brighter auspices seemed ever to have attend- 
ed the wedded union of hearts ; and tears of joy 
were shed by the two friends, at the consumma- 
tion of a ceremony which, though in a certain 
sense it was to divide them, added a happy fea- 
ture to their lives. 

Henry was some ten years the senior of his 
wife. Of a sedate, matter-of-fact nature, his 
classic education had not turned his mind from 
the sphere of life to which his talents and tastes 
were the best adapted ; and after graduating, he 
entered so energetically upon a mercantile ca- 
reer, that his business talents soon made him a 
successful and honored merchant. Liberal in 
his views, devoted to business, he was readily 
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acknowledged to be a “ good citizen,” blameless, 
praiseworthy and judicious. 

Ray Morville was of about the same age. He 
had not had the good fortune of a collegiate 
education, his parents having been poor; and 
when he left the city schools, he entered a count- 
ing-house. By his clerkship he supported a 
widowed mother and a sister. He had not the 
business faculties of Henry, though his persever- 
ance was as great; and though ambitious of an 
equal fortune, he was self-reliant, and steadily 
refused the offers of aid from his friend. 

One would have thought that of these two 
men, Henry would have been the gayer; yet it 
was notso. Ray’s ever buoyant nature made 
him the soul of every social circle, and though 
not courting society like many of the ardent and 
frivolous, he was welcome whenever he appeared. 

Why should he not be the pride of his mother 
and sister? What man like Henry Ferrison, 
could do otherwise than prize his friendship * 
And what young bride like Adeline, could help 
the kind regard she bestowed upon her husband’s 
friend? Near neighbors, he was always wel- 
come to their new home, after the usual bright 
and bewildering formality of a honeymoon travel. 

But there never yet was a honeymoon which 
was allhoney. The tired pair returned home, 
and now began the untried maze of sober, mar- 
ried life. Mr. Ferrison returned to his counting- 
house, and resumed his wonted absorption in 
business, with the added incentive of a wife and 
home to provide for. Mrs. Ferrison assumed 
the duties of the matron, and now that the bus- 
tle of the bridal journeyings was over, her cares 
allowed her time to reflect upon her new estate. 

We have said, that of the two friends, Ray 
was the gayer. Both estimable in the general 
eye, Henry was indeed inferior to his friend in 
the charms of intercourse, withoat which, com- 
panionship, particularly that of wedded life 
grows dull if not unhappy. And Adeline had 
found, before her honeymoon tour was over, that 
there was such a thing as a monotony in love. 
Yet she was of no capricious mould, nor had she 
ever loved before. 

Her husband was ever attentive, uniformly 
kind, and showed not the least abatement of his 
affection. Though absdrbed in business abroad, 
when at home his enjoyment was evidently deep. 
Though grave, his sincere face was gentle, like 
his words; and if he could be charged with 
tacitarnity at times, it was attributable to weighty 
concerns of business. He well and truly loved 

her. 
Henry Ferrison loved her with a love, which, 
possessed by all, would make a much holier state 
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of matrimony; true, constant, and unselfish. 
Bat he showed but little of the divine fire in that 
manner by which we are all endeared. It was 
too quiet, too calm, had too much of polished 
propriety attending it, too little impulsive un- 
bending, to make it seem to his wife much more 
than an earnest attachment, enthralld@, or for- 
tified, by vows. And therefore it was that the 
hitherto inexperienced Adeline soon found how 
gravity and sameness will tire. 

It was a relief to Adeline Ferrison when Ray 
Morville came, and he came often. Half the 
visits of husband, wife and friend were made in 
company abroad, and the world regarded them 
as socially inseparable. It was right and na- 
tural, considering all things. 

“ How different you are from my husband !” 
was the impetuous and pettish exclamation of 
Adeline, one evening at a party, which the in- 
separable three attended; but which, as it was 
particularly lively, seemed to be the less agree- 
able to the sober Henry, who mingled little in its 
liveliness, and had now withdrawn to a corner of 
the apartment, to converse upon stocks with a 
gray-headed merchant. 

Adeline’s remark was made alone, to Ray, 
who had been convulsing a group of ladies and 
gentlemen by a series of anecdotes and pleas- 
antry, without effort, with a brilliant grace of 
style which formed their chief charm. 

The particular fullness of Aer appreciation 
startled Ray Morville, and he understood the 
implied preference. Ashe stared, she colored 
crimson, for she had spoken involuntarily. 

“T mean,”—she stammered, “ that—he don’t 
enjoy a little innocent gayety as you do.” 

“I know,” said Morville, in the curious posi- 
tion of an apologist to a wife for her husband’s 
taste, “that Henry does not relish sport as much 
as I do; in fact, he never did, when a boy; and 
perhaps it’s as well; for it would be a pity to 
have two friends both fools. His talents are for 
more substantial purposes.” 

The reply exalted him more in Adeline’s mind 
than ever, and half repenting what she had said, 
and too confused to say more, she observed an 
awkward silence, which permitted her to com- 
pare with still greater advantage to her compan- 
ion, the contrasts of manner the two exhibited. 

Raising her eyes, she saw that Morville was 
also suddenly masing, with his glance upon the 


carpet. 

“He is thinking of what I said!” thought 
she; “and O, isn’t there a difference? Poor 
Henry!” and she looked towards her uncon- 
scious husband, as he continued to discuss grave 
matters with the elderly gentleman, and felt con- 
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science-stricken at not idolizing one, so good and 
kind, whom she affectionately esteemed—but did 
not love. 

“Poor Henry!” The thoughts contained a 
volume of meaning. “ Poor Henry!” Poor in- 
deed, for he had lost his wife’s love; or rather, 
he had never won it. : 

Ray Morville felt flattered by the remark of 
his friend’s wife, but thought nothing more of it, 
till one evening he was pressed by Henry to ac- 
company his wife to an approaching ball. 

“T have an utter distaste for balls, Ray, but 
you know I could not be so selfish as to wish to 
deprive her of the pleasure.” 

Ray could not refuse. Mrs. Ferrison’s glance 
showed plainly to him that she was pleased. 

“ Within a year after marriage!” thought he. 

They attended the ball. During the whole 
evening, Adeline embraced every occasion to be 
with him; and the excitement of the time re- 
vealed her partiality so unguardedly, as could 
not but awaken his suspicions that a dangerous 
preference existed,that his friend dreamed not of. 

“Tt must be my vanity, which makes me so 
ungenerous to her,” thought Ray, as on the fol- 
lowing day he revolved the scenes of the previous 
night. ‘She loveshim, of course. He deserves 
it; and she is only naturally fond of the life to 
which she has been used.” 

And yet her image glowed in his mind almost 
constantly. “ Beautiful! How gracefully she 
danced! What eyes and hair, and what a 
speaking face! Ah! Ray Morville, when will 
you get such a wife? It is a wonder that Henry 
does not abandon his gravity, and reflect from 
his face the light of her love. He ought to be 
all buoyancy and mirth. By the way, she spoke 
of Moore, last night. I’ll get a copy for her.” 

She received the present with a look of singu- 
larly warm gratitude, and paid more attention 
to it than to her unsuspicious husband. 

“ You don’t know how glad it makes me feel, 
Ray,” said Henry, “ when I reflect I have such a 
friend as you. You always make me so cheer- 
ful when you come, that I don’t think we could 
get along at all without you.” 

“And wouldn’t / be enough?” asked Adeline, 
coquettishly, and yet witha laughing indifference 
in her look, which was perceived, as she intend- 
ed, by Morville, but not by her husband. She 
was growing bolder. 

“ You know, Adeline,” answered Henry, with 
more than common quickness and fervor, “ that 
I prize you above all others in the world. With- 
out you, my dear,” he added, in a calmer and 
graver voice, “there would be little for me to 


live for, indeed.” 
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The thought cast an unwonted shadow over 
hissombre face. And the three were silent for a 
time—for three different causes. 

“And now you are making little of Ray,” 
after a short pause, said Adeline. 

Her husband looked at her reproachfully, as 
if entreating her not to show such levity. 

“ Ray and I are old and tried friends, and no 
trifle could ever make us otherwise.” 

“Really, Henry, you are more romantic to- 
night than you were even in our courting-days,” 
said the young wife, her tone being more signifi- 
cant than her words. 

Her husband was silent. “‘ Our courting- 
days!’ How lightly she speaks, of late; how 
triflingly!” An undefined feeling of apprehen- 
sion stole mist-like over his spirit, Am J changed, 
or is she ?” 

Adeline took up the volume of Moore, and 
carelessly turned over the leaves. 

“ Were you ever in love ?” she asked of Mor- 
ville, looking archly at him, and then significant- 
ly at her husband, whose eyes were downcast. 

“Yes,” answered Ray, glad of a chance to 
say something ; “in love—with my mother and 
sister.” 

“And nobody else ?” 

“ Never.” 

“And did your love for them ever make you 
feel melancholy ?”’ she continued. 

“Always cheerfal—always delighted,” said 
Ray, with animation—“ but why do you ask ?” 

“Because they say love makes us sad, and I 
suppose that it must be the other kind—such as 
Henry feels, for instance, for some old sweetheart 
he has lost forever.” 

Ferrison did not even smile at the sally. 

“For see,” she continued, “how unhappy he 
looks, and even when he says he feels happy, he 
always looks mournful—a sign that he has a secret 
which he would hide from me. But I am not to 
be deceived.” 

“Tnever heard you speak so, before, Adeline,” 
said Ferrison, in a husky, agitated voice ; “ pray 
don’t, for I am not in very good spirits, really.” 

“This is the language, either of a heartless 
Woman, or one who is utterly devoid of love for 
her husband,” thought Morville; “else how 
could she speak what she must know gives him 
pain 

Ferrison soon resumed, looking solemnly at 
his wife, as she still mechanically turned the 
leaves of the book : 

“Iknow, Adeline, I think, why you speak so; 
I think you mean to rally me, because 1 am 

usually, always perhaps, so serious; I know I 


am; but then you ought to remember there is 
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such a thing as being serious, without gloom or 
unkindness. It is true I have not been gifted 
with a great flow of spirits, nor can I boast of 
much address in society ; but all I am, and all I 
have, I have laid with gladness at your feet. 
You know I have never uttered a harsh word to 
you—no, and I knowI have never had cause, 
nor ever will. I wooed you honorably, and 
hoped and still hope that if a singleness and 
strength of love for you which cannot fail till I 
die, and a simple realization of all that I was 
supposed to be, will satisfy you, Adeline, you 
will not regret that you made mea happy man.” 

Agitation choked his utterance, and his tears 
fell fast. 

“Now, if she is a woman, she will show it!” 
thought Ray Morville, himself having listened 
with moist eyes. The truth of what her husband 
said, and the anguish she did not think nor wish 
to have caused, thrilled into her soul; and as he 
proceeded, she trembled, changed color, and after 
vainly essaying to conceal her emotion, gave 
vent to it in a flood of tears : 

“Yes, yes, Henry! I know it all,” she sob- 
bingly exclaimed, when he had finished ; and 
running to him she embraced him. “There 
never was a better husband, and I did not 
imagine that my foolish talk would agitate 
you so.” 

Seizing the first opportunity, Ray withdrew. 
“ Hers is a true heart, after all!” thought he. 

Months elapeed before the memory of that 
evening lost its effect upon the young wife. It 
taught her to dwell more than she had been wont, 
upon her husband’s really valuable qualities, 
and she prided herself upon the devotion which 
she showed to him. 

Henry was happy—if possible, happier than 
before the first cloud had come upon his wed- 
ded love; yet his manner was, as of old—monot- 
onouslyjgrave. He seemed to regard all things 
with a solemnity, which is considered by the 
world to be only expected from sickness, misfor- 
tune, or old age. 

Moral worth is far from being the only object 
of uncorrupted love. And now returned, more 
obvivusly than ever, her appreciation of her hus- 
band’s friend. 

Her young heart yearned for some object that 
was not so constantly proclaiming itself to be ice ; 
or, which, if there was fire beneath, required 
efforts of a torturing nature to thaw it out. Ina 
kind of despair, her soul cried out for those lit- 
tle blandishments of manner, the varying ways 
and looks and acts, which, once endearing us, 
keep the love for their possessor forever fresh. 
Morville, by his constant visiting and thorough 
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familiarity with the nature and habits of both 
Adeline and her husband, could not but see that 
the union was virtually dissolved. 

Trivial expressions, peculiar glances betrayed 
her to him, and he now began to criticise his 
own feelings. 

“Does she love me? I ought to doubt it. 
Do I love her! O, no, no, no, impossible; and 
yet—she excites more tenderness in me, or at 
least I display it more than Henry, who says he 
loves her; and why should I doubt him? But 
my duty and my honor! He seems unhappy 
again. And she has grown so of late. Why 
should she be so cold to him, so cordial to me ? 
No matter why! I must not dwell upon it, but 
resolve, whatever be my feelings or opinions re- 
garding her, to stifle and to hide them.” 

It was easier for him than for her. 

“TI will do it,” she exclaimed, one day, vehe- 
mently beating her brow in agony; “ I love him, 
and I will let him know it. Better die than thus 
be compelled to hold silence, while my heart is 
frozen on one side and consumed on the other.” 

Taking up a pen, she addressed, in an un- 
feigned hand, the following lines to Mr. Morville, 
without signature ; trusting to an opportunity to 
compare the writing, when he should show it to 
her as she expected, with other of her own, and 
leave him to decide whether she wrote it : 

“Tf, by Hymen’s stern decrees, 
Two are bound, but only one 
Basks in love's thrice blessed sun, 
gives the spirit ease ; 


Else the lonely heart would break ; 
Hear me, then, for sorrow’s sake! 


Hymen gave me love—but I 
Cannot to his kiss reply ; 
Ice is there, and I am 
Circled by the arms of frost! 
Give me consolation’s ray ; 
Loved one! canst thou say me nay?” 

He received it, and it confirmed what he had 
long suspected. 

Now came a harder struggle for Morville. 
He must dissemble to both his friend and to his— 
dared he avow it to himself? ay—to his friend’s 
wife, whom he loved. 

True to an honorable resolve, when Adeline 
strove by every artifice in her power to ascertain 
whether he had received the missive or imagined 
who sent it, Morville was on his guard, and his 
evasive replies baffied her curiosity; but this 
only added fuel to the flame. She became the 
more eager to reveal herself tohim. Still she 
hesitated, more from pride than fear, to make the 
great avowal ; but love, and a desire to vindi- 
cate, in his eyes, her conduct towards her hus- 
band, caused the scales awhile to swing evenly. 

The indifference to her husband, increasing 
and long continued, was shown more by Ade- 


line’s contrasted behaviourtowards others, in the 
society in which they moved, and especially to- 
wards Ray, in her own home and everywhere 
abroad—rather than by any absolute designed 
injury to him. She gave him no preference, it 
was plain ; and though his own languageless and 
motionless bearing might seem justly to incur 
and invoke indifference, yet he keenly remem- 
bered the warmth of her first attachment, ere he 
had not burdened her with his monotony, nor 
chilled her by his stillness; and his earnestness 
darkened now, indeed, into melancholy—then 
soon into a deeper part of sorrow’s pit—to an- 
guish and to woe. 

“I love her, bat she is tired of me!” ‘said 
Henry to Ray, with a groan. “I thought I 
knew her heart or I never would have asked a 
sacrifice. O, Ray, Ray Morville! my good for- 
tune has deserted me at last!” And he bowed 
his head on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Not so fast, Henry, the remedy is easy—at 
least you should try it. You know your reserve 
is irksome to her. Try and be more volatile— 
can’t you 

“Do you think that that would win her back ?” 
asked Henry, looking up with the expression of 
adoomed man suddenly offered a gleam of hope. 

“She has not to be won back, Henry, but to 
see some sign on your part, beyond mere formal 
duties, that you are as devoted as you wish her 
to be to you. Throw off this cold reserve, and 
put on plenty of boyish good humor. If I were 
a woman, and my husband should sit like a 
tombstone in the house, I’d break his heart, no 
matter ifhe did praise me when he spoke—his 
words would seem like acomplimentary epitaph.” 

Ray assumed a jocularity he did not feel, and 
prevailed on his friend to make the attempt. 

But it failed. Adeline wondered at her hus- 
band’s unnatural liveliness, too forced to be mis- 
taken for reality ; and the sought response came 
not. She was still cold. He had frozen her into 
respect—and out of her respect she pitied him ! 
She was herself to be pitied. 

“I know that Henry loves me,” she would 
bitterly reflect ; “ but all his worth and love are 
nothing compared with Ray. But Ray loves me 
not 

The excitement of his mind threw Ferrison 
into a brain fever. And was his partner at his 
bedside? It would be doing violence to « divine 
attribute of female nature to say she was not, a8 
well as belieing a character so eminently tender 
as hers. That very susceptibili:y of soul which 
made her husband’s cold manner so fatal to their 


peace, now that he was on the couch of sickness, © 


made her night and day a constant watcher. 
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Ray, also, was faithful to his bedside, and oft 
in the lonely vigils of night, they listened to the 
incoherent ravings of the slumberer. 

Here the kindnesses of the steadfast friend to 
her helpless husband, made Ray still more love- 
able in the eyes of the wife. 

Skillful treatment, and, perhaps more than 
any medical potion, the compassionate attention 
of Adeline, soon brought Ferrison to a state of 
convalescence. Ere this, however, was known 
to have taken place, one night, as the sick man 
was supposed to be in a deep slumber, or uncon- 
scious, if awake, Adeline and Ray were convers- 
ing together, in a low tone, as to his recovery. 

“And what if he should die?” said Ray. 
“You would be wretched then.” 

The wife looked into his eyes with a fixed 
stare, and placing her warm hand firmly on his, 

: “Fora time!” 

“Always, Adeline.” 

“You are wrong,” she said; “for I do not 
love him as perhaps I should. I cannot help it, 
Ray. I know he will go to heaven if he dies, but 
though he is so worthy, I should deplore him 
only as a—friend. You know that genuine love 
cannot have two objects.” 

“ But you have not two ?”’ said Ray, anticipa- 
ting, and half-dreading, yet wishing the avowal. 

“T have but one—and that is you!” she fal- 
tered, hiding her fage in tears. ‘O, Ray Mor- 
ville, are you blind, or unwilling to believe it, 
when you have seen so much of me, and how 
differently I have regarded you? Forgive me! 
but my long suffering is my excuse for revealing 
what has seared my brain, and almost seemed 
to burst my heart, for many unhappy days !” 

Honor! Friendship! How few know what 
youare! In Ray Morville’s bosom you dwelt 
secure and stainless, and triumphed even over a 
love as pure! She had confessed, and he reject- 
ed her, with a heroism so sublime and mournful, 
that even she seemed unworthy of him then. 
Concealing his real feelings, he replied, taking 
her hand respectfully in his : 

“T have long imagined this, and O, Mrs. Fer- 
rison, heed me well! Do not any longer harbor 
any feeling save that of sisterly affection for me. 
It would be casting your life away upon a hope- 
lessrock. Consider Henry, the ties of marriage, 
his love for you, and my friendship for him. 
Nothing but death, can obliterate that, though 
we should live for a century, and see all about us 
that was dear crumbling and deserting me in 
consequence. Go on, Adeline, in honorable 
union, without yielding to a sentiment which is 
fraught with sorrow and uselessness, and to which 
T cannot respond !” 


He gently released her hand, and the wretched 
and now utterly despairing woman veiled her 
pale visage, and bowed her head upon her lap. 

In his own agony, Morville arose involuntarily 
and paced the room rapidly. 

“T must not let her know how much I love 
her. O, torture! It would kill Henry to know 
she loved another, and that other, me! his friend.” 

Henry grew well, but he was never happy more. 
He had heard all which passed at that frightful 
revelation, an invalid witness of his rich heart’s 
bankruptcy. The great shock which stranded 
him forever, did not betray his knowledge of 
what had passed, till quick consumption carried 
his spirit again to the verge of death. 

“My wife!—my friend!—let me take your 
hands before I die—join them,” said the-dying 
Henry. “I am going,” he continued, witha 
faint smile, “where, in the midst of perpetual 
peace I shall watch over you. It is my wish 
that a union, which I feel my death is a boon to 
you both to create, will serve as no transitory 
blessing to you—as mine was; Adeline, love, J 
heard your avowalto Ray. I could not blame 
you. Mine was the deficiency, not yours. Love 
Ray, with a love as steadfast as his friendship 
was for me.” 

The three spirits clasped hands, and ere they 
were unlocked, death had gone away with one. 


FORREST AND THE COLORED ACTOR, 

Recently, our distinguished tragedian was 
playing an engagement at Baltimore. One 
morning, while at breakfast, the colored gen- 
tleman who waited on him thus addressed him: 

“« Massa Forrest, I seed you play Wirginius 
de odder night—I golly, you played him ri 
up to de handle. I tink dat play just as as 

let. Was it writ by the same man ?” 

“O, no,” said the dian, amused at the 
communicative spirit of his sable friend, ‘“‘ Ham- 
let was written by Shakspeare, and Virginius 
by Knowles.” 

“ Well,” said the waiter, “ A. bofe mighty 


fonished tragedian ; “wh 
where do you lay 
sembly rooms,” was the reply. 
“Wese got a theatre, stage, and scenery, and 
dresses, and eberyting all right. We plays dere 
beautiful.” 
Polonius, and 


“ How do you 

“ Why, we waits till de work is done, den we 
all goes down to de kitchen and rehearses.” 

“ But what do you do for ladies?” said Mr. 
Forrest. 

be dar we stick! We can’t getno ladies.” 

“ Why, wort the colored ladies play ?” 

“O, no,” said the colored actor, “de colored 
ladies tink it too am 

The great no more questions. 
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THE WEDDING. 


IMPROMPTU. 
BY ©. R. ETRIS. 


I love whate’er is beautifal, 

The summer flowers that fling 
Their perfume to the passing gale, 
The crystal mountain spring, 
The trees arrayed in robes of green, 

The sunlight on the lea, 
And insects glistening in its rays, 
Are beautiful to me. 


I love whate’er is musical, 
In summer’s genial hours ; 

The breeze, that makes low melody 
Among the trees and flowers, 

The birds that trill their happy notes, 

: The rills that sing in glee, 

The voice of youth in happiness, 

Are musical to me. 


I love whate’er is innocent— 
A heart unstained by guile, 
Is more than simple beauty owns, 
And more than music’s wile; 
*Tis a far richer offering, 
And prized far more shall be, 
Than what in life is beautiful 
Or musical to me. 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Ir is possible it may not be known to the 
world at large that my friend and chummy, T. 
Tompkins, Esq., has been for a long time “ pay- 
ing attention ” to a young lady of this city, Miss 
Mary Smithers, with the avowed intention of 
some day making her Mrs. T. Tompkins. But 
however ignorant the community generally may 
have been of this important fact, it was no secret 
to me, and I was therefore not so completely 
overcome and bewildered with surprise and as- 
tonishment as you yourself doubtless would have 
been, upon learning that matters were coming to 
crisis. 

It was morn. The glorious orb of day rolled 
in unclouded splendor through the azure heav- 
ens, flooding with its golden light the—the—the 
things. That is to say, it was not far from ten 
o’clock, A. M., when a slow and hesitating foot- 
fall was heard on the fourth flight of stairs lead- 
ing tomy room. I did not recognize the step— 
it was wholly unfamiliar; and I started with 
alarm to make my exit by the back way. Buta 
moment’s thought convinced me that it was not 
the tramp of a creditor; so settling back into 
my chair, I awaited farther developments. 

The faltering step paused upon reaching the 


head of the stairs, and many seconds elapsed 
before the door was slowly and hesitatingly 
opened and Tompkins himself stalked into the 
room. Without uttering a word, or raising his 
eyes from the floor, he marched across the 
apartment, seated himself in my extra chair, and 
in silence gazed fixedly into the empty coal hod. 
I was petrified with astonishment at this un- 
looked for change in his demeanor. That he, 
who was naturally the most impetuous of mor- 
tals, should have suddenly become so sedate, 
filled me with wonder; and I sat for some min- 
utes gazing stupidly at him with my under jaw 
depending in a graceful attitude of astonishment. 
There was nothing about his person to give me 
a clue to the mystery. His face presented that 
total absence of any expression for which he is 
remarkable, and his listless air generally gave no 
token. As Iwas about to break the prolonged 
silence, he ejaculated, without raising his head or 
moving a muscle, the two words, “ H’ye Jinx.” 

“ What in the name of all that’s sheepish and 
sulky, has come to you, Tompkins ?” I inquired, 
hitching my chair round opposite my friend. 

“ Why, the fact is, I’m in—in trouble. No, I 
don’t mean trouble exactly ; what I mean is that 
I’m—I’m troubled.” 

“ What is it, Tompkins? debts, creditors— 
anything of that sort? As far as money is con- 
cerned, you know you can always depend upon 
me for ten, twenty, or even twenty-five cents, in 
case of necessity.” 

“No, Jinx, ’tisn’t anything of that sort,” re- 
turned Tompkins, twisting uneasily in his chair 
for a few minutes ; then turning very red in the 
face and making a strong effort, he placed his 
hands upon his knees in a determined manner, 
looked me square in the eyes, and stammered : 
“ The fact is, Jinx, I’m going to be—you know 
—I’m going to be—what d’ye call it —married.” 

And with the air of a man who has relieved 
himself of a great burden, he threw up his head 
and looked fixedly at me, evidently expecting 
some tremendous demonstration of surprise on 
my part. Not being in the least surprised, 
made no such demonstration. But as he con- 
tinued to fix his eyes upon me, I came to the 
conclusion, after a silence of several minutes, 
that it would be best to gratify him in that par- 
ticular. So I ejaculated, in a tone betokening 
no particle of emotion : 

“Pshaw! You don’t say so?” 

“ Fact,” he responded, with a shade of sadness. 

“ When is it to be, Tompkins ? and what the 
deuce is the use of looking so sheepish about it?” 

“Do I look sheepish?” he asked, ab- 
stractedly. 
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“Do you? Why, you look fitter to bleat and 
wear a woolly tail, than to sit there talking of 


marriage. 

“J almost wish I was a little innocent lamb- 
kin, Jinx. It’s a terrible thing, this getting mar- 
ried, I tell you. Not that I have any fears as to 
Mary and happiness and that. It’s the fuss and 
confusion and everything, that’s doing my bus- 
iness for me. I don’t see how the women can 
stand it, for my part. But they do; they rather 
seem to like it, than otherwise. There’s Mary 
and her mother and no end of old maid aunts, 
turning the house upside down with making lots 
and lots of lace abominations, and all manner of 
concerns, out of white cloth and things; you’d 
think they were going to establish a needle- 
woman’s friend society, or something, if you 
were to look into the house. I wanted to make 
asort of runaway match of it, and do the thing 
quietly; but Mary wouldn’t listen to it; she 
wanted the affair to go off with eclat, she said. 
After waiting all these years for me to come to 
the point, she was not going to have ‘this thing 
done in a corner ;’ she wasn’t going to hide her 
light under a bushel, nor a barrel either, not she. 
So I consented, and you see what’s come of it. 
Instead of the quiet, comfortable time I expected 
to have with Mary up at the house, I can’t catch 
sight of her five minutes at a time, day or night. 
And if I go to the house, they set me at work 
writing nonsensical notes to every man, woman 
and child in the United States, I believe, and 
running errands and things, and nose me about 
asthough I was of no account, till I feel of 
about as much consequence as a little yellow dog 
that everybody thinks in the way. I s’pose 
things will get better when the thing is done, but 
they are getting worse and worse now. I wish I 
could take chloroform, or something, and stay so 
till it’s all over;” and my poor friend again 
clapping his eyes into the coal-hod, began “ sigh- 
ing like furnace.” 

I felt for Tompkins, and would gladly have 
offered some consolation. But what could I 
say? Of what use were words, in a case like 
this, with the stern and impending reality staring 
him in the face. 

“If there’s anything I can do for you, Tomp- 
kins, you know no one would do it sooner.” 

“Yes, 1 know it, Jinx; you was always a 
good fellow,” he returned with emotion, as he 
grasped my hand. “I s’pose there are a good 
many things you might do, if I only knew what 
they were. You see I’m green in this business. 
I never had any practice before, you know.” 

“Have you got all your little diddy fixings 
and things ?” 
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Tompkins nodded. 

“Then all you want is to have your friends 
there, and somebody to stand up with you, to 
keep you in countenance. I and the rest of the 
boys will be on hand, and everything will go off 
like a new broom. You'll get through it well 
enough, Tompkins, my boy,” I added, encour- 
agingly, hitting him a slap on the shoulder to 
raise his spirits. 

“Mebbe we shall,” he responded doubtfully, 
pushing his hat as far on to his head as it could 
possibly be made to go; and with a slow and lin- 
gering step, as though he were quitting his last 
stronghold of safety, he silently departed. 

I saw nothing more of my friend for some 
days, but received quite a number of spasmodic 
notes from him, by which I learned that I was 
not only to “stand up with him,” but to make 
my appearance early at the house of the bride’s 
mother, to make myself generally useful, as cir- 
cumstances might require. — 

Early in the afternoon of the appointed and 
important day, I placed a pair of new patent 
leather boots on the upper, outside steps of Mrs. 
Smithers’s residence, and twitching the silver- 
plated bell-pull, was admitted. Great indeed 
had been the change since my last visit. The 
house had been literally turned out of doors, as 
Tompkins had said. New carpets had been put 
down and new curtains had been put up. New 
furniture had been put in in great quantities, 
and old friends had been put out in great num- 
bers, because their advice had not been taken in 
the matter. Indeed, the whole interior of the 
house presented a scene of bustle and confusion 
extremely agonizing to a quiet single gentleman, 
like myself. With a'sigh of pity for my poor 
friend, I instituted inquiries as to his where- 
abouts, and was shown up three flights of stairs 
to a little room on the fourth floor. 

“ Walk in!” responded a dismal voice, in 
reply to my “tapping at the chamber door.” 

Entering the room, I beheld dimly through a 
dense cloud of cigar smoke, the forms of Tomp- 
kins and our mutual friend Captain George 
Booth. 

“ How fare ye, Jinx, my boy? ‘pears you’ve 
come to time, after all; we’d begun to fear 
you’re going to back down,” exclaimed Booth, 
extending towards me, through the smoke, a 
powerful paw, which I grasped and wiggled 
feebly for a moment. “How goes it, Tomp- 
kins? Why don’t you spunk up, you great 
dough-head? The worst of it’s over now,” he 
continued, fetching Tompkins a series of pokes 
in the ribs. 

“I dunno ’bout that ; ’seasy nuf for you chaps 
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to talk, coz you haint got to face the music. 
You see everything is so much different from 
what I had supposed, that it rather takes: me 
down. I always thought that when a chap. and 
a gal*made up their minds to commit matri- 
mony, they were the ones most interested, and the 
most important ones in the play, without it 
might be the parson. But ’taint so. There’s 
Mary and her mother and all the family are 
tucked away in that little room, across the entry, 
in less space than would be allowed them in the 
State prison, while all the rest of the house is 
given up to accommodate other people. There’s 
all the lower floor stripped of every particle of 
furniture, without it may be the carpets and cur- 
tains, to make room for callers in the evening, 
when for my part I’d give ’em fifty dollars 
apiece to stay away altogether. Then there’s 
another room to hold Mary’s—what do ye call 
it? you know, that French concern, things that 
her friends give her, and two more rooms with 
tables for the champagne and cake and stuff, 
beside a ladies’ drawing room and a gentlemen’s 
drawing-room, and I dunno what else. Then 
they’ve had to get all their feed out of the house, 
because the kitchen was wanted for something 
else. As for Mary, I shall have to get some- 
body to give me an introduction to her, I haven’t 
seen her for such a while. She’s been so busy 
racing about that she’s used herself all up, and 
wont be fit to move for a month; and sights of 
péople that I never heard tell of before are rush- 
ing in and out of the house as though there was 
afire. If I was a stranger in the house, and 
didn’t know anything about the circumstances, I 
should suppose that some two or three hundred 
friends of the family were going to get married 
today, and that Mary and myself had come 
here on a visit and wasn’t no ways welcome.” 
At this stage of my friend’s lamentations, 
some one rapped at the door and informed us it 
was time to get ready to go to the church. 
Dropping our cigars and drawing on our white 
kids, we descended in our black dress coats and 
grass-colored breeches, to the parlor, where the 
female delegation was drawn up in battle array. 
The carriages were already at the door, and in 
mournful silence we commenced the embarkation. 
In the first coach rode Mr. T. Tompkins, Miss 


Mary Smithers, Miss Carrie Grummet, first 
bridesmaid, and Mr. Aristides Jinx, Esquire, 


Miss Angerina Something-or-other, second brides- 
maid, Mrs. Smithers the mother in Israel, and 


old Uncle Somebody, who was to give the bride 
away; and this was the order of our going. 


Daring the ride Mr. Tompkins maintained 
profound silence, while his features assumed a 
deep yellow hue, or pallor, as he called it; and 
seated at the opposite extremity of the back 
seat, he seemed rather afraid than otherwise of 
his intended bride, who was herself deeply ab- 
sorbed in the arrangement of her ribbons and 
laces. This conduct on the part of Tompkins 
was in startling contrast to the excessively fra- 
ternal manner in which Mr. Jinx conducted 
himself towards Miss Carrie Grummet, who for 
some cause or other nestled about very briskly 
indeed, though to do Mr. Jinx justice, that gen- 
tleman did not allow her much room to nestle in. 

The church being situated at just no distance 
at all from Mrs. Smithers’s residence, it is not 
surprising that we arrived at that sacred and 
dingy editice in a proportionately limited period. 
It was an exciting moment as we alighted from 
the carriages amid a throng of noisy and tat- 
tered, though youthful exiles from the 


Swate imerald isle, 
Where there’s no sarpints to bite or beguile,” 


and who cheered derisively as we entered the 
gloomy portal. The house was filled to over- 
flowing with the friends of the parties, who with 
the customary impudence displayed upon such 
occasions, stared intently into the faces of the 
bride, the bridegroom and us their accomplices, 
ag we trampled up the aisle. The shadow of 
confidence that poor Tompkins had until this 
time kept up, now completely deserted him as 
we got fairly into the body of the church. Still 
no serious misadventure occurred, if we except 
the fact that at the door Tompkins, doubtful 
who should go first, hesitated somewhat, while 
Booth and myself, anxious to set him right, gave 
him a push forward, both of which directing 
shoves coming at the same moment, caused him 
to nearly lose his equilibrium, recovering from 
which, he rushed towards the altar with such im- 
petuosity that the bride elect was forced to al- 
most ran to keep up with her impatient lord, 
while we followed in a rapid, irregular single file 
some distance behind. 

Half way up the aisle, recovering somewhat 
from his confusion, he checked himself suddenly, 
while Mary, herself rather bewildered and ig- 
norant, of course, of his intention to abate his 
speed, shot quickly past him. Each perceiving 
the design of the other at the same instant, a 
change of plan took place, Mary halting while 
Tompkins accelerated his pace, when as a natural 
result, Mary being in advance, his foot came in 


contact with the hem of her dress, pinning it to 
the floor. A sharp, quick sound of rending 
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stitches, a sudden bending backward of the bride 


and a halt of both parties, could of course result | glittered in the gaslight, than with a light tink- 
in nothing else than the sudden and violent | ling sound it rolled among the gaiter boots of the 
bringing to a stand-still successively against each | bridesmaids. 


other’s backs, of the rapidly advancing single 


In dire confusion, Tompkins dove after his 


file following in the rear. Disentangling our- | property, and would doubtless, like the woman 
selves from the confused mixing up of parties, | in the Soriptures, have searched diligently until 
we finally reached the chancel in somewhat more | he found it, had not Mary, taking advantage of 
regular order, where Tompkins established him- | his stooping position, seized him by that portion 
self on the left side, as was perfectly right and of his dress coat which descends below the 


proper that he shouldn’t. 


waist, and by a quiet though effectual movement 


The solemnity of the place, the expensive car- | brought him again to his feet and her side, 


pet, the venerable and high salaried clergyman in 


| when presenting the clergyman with a ring of 


fall canonicals, had a rather awe-inspiring effect her own, the service proceeded to a happy ter- 
even upon Booth and myself, though the girls | mination. And now commenced that unac- 
behaved with heroic fortitude and appeared tobe | countable scene which may sometimes be ob- 


possessed of more presence of mind than usual. 
(There is nothing connected with a church, a 


served upon the occasion of a wedding. No 
sooner is the ceremony completed, than a wailing 


parson or the marriage ceremony, that shall | sound is heard to proceed from behind Mrs. 


frighten your true woman, I promise you.) 


Smithers’s handkerchief, whereupon the brides- 


As the clergyman in solemn tones commenced | maids feel it their duty to grab hold of the bride 
the service, Tompkins nerved himself forthe un- | with one hand, while with the other they apply a 
dertaking, in which he was admirably seconded | handkerchief to the facial regions, and clustering 


by Booth, who with his great thumb and finger 
bestowed a succession of pinches upon him “to 
put him in spunk and make him feel his oats,” 


as he himself said in his coarse horse talk. 
“Who giveth this woman to be married to 


in abunch about the victim, sob up against the 
sides of each others’ heads. An audible buzzing 
arises from the people in the pews; the grooms 
fidget about, looking profoundly foolish, and 
Tompkins with a bewildering and misty convic- 


this man?’ asked the priest,in an impressive | tion that he has somehow wrecked the happiness 


manner. 

“I do,” responded Tompkins, not rightly 
comprehending the question, and thinking he 
must assent to everything; and his agony was 
painful to witness when old Uncle Somebody 
_ hobbled up and performed the office of giving 

away the bride. 

Again the service proceeded ; hands had twice 
been given by the happy pair, when the clergy- 
man paused, looking inquiringly at Tompkins, 
who being wholly absorbed in tracing with the 
toe of his boot the figures on the carpet, of course 
did not notice. 

“ The ring, if you please, sir,” whispered the 
parson, after a silence of a minute or two. 

“Ol! Ah, yes, the ring; certainly, of course,” 
gjaculated Tompkins, with an amount of energy 
which the occasion by no means demanded; and 
with a sudden start, he dove the fingers of both 
hands into the corresponding vest pockets, there- 
by bringing both elbows into violent contact 
with the ribs of Booth and the bride, who stood 
close upon either side. 

After a prolonged fumbling in the vest pockets, 
the search was transferred to the coat pockets, 
then to the breeches, and again to the vest, from 
which a small paper parcel was eventually fished 
Up, and being clumsily unrolled by his white kid 


of the entire Smithers family, even unto the 
third and fourth generations, hastily approaches 
the parson and delivers an envelope, which that 
reverend functionary receiving with a smile and 
a bow, pockets with an air of satisfaction— 
though if the truth must be told, it is to be pre- 
sumed he was less satisfied upon discovering 
what Tompkins also discovered the ensuing 
morning, that instead of delivering the envelope 
in which he had enclosed a twenty-dollar note, 
he had in his confusion unwittingly presented a 
similar envelope containing a severe letter from 
an old flame, in which she upbraided him for his 
inconstancy, and even went so far as to threaten 
“proceedings.” However, that was no great 
misfortune; indeed, it was a positive benefit, 
being the means of saving « good ten-dollar note 
to Tompkins, for upon rectifying the mistake 
next day, he was struck with the idea—which 
had somehow not occurred to him before—that 
ten dollars was quite enough for a marriage fee, 
that any more was positive extravagance, which 
sum he accordingly paid. 

The customary proceedings upon the evening 
of .a bridal party are too well known to require 
a detailed account. We—that is, the principals 
and their immediate accessories—of course drove 


at once to the house of the bride’s mother. 
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Tompkins and wife and the bridesmaids station 
themselves at the head of the reception-room, 
while Booth and myself station ourselves at the 
door, a span of impromptu footmen. A car- 
riage drives up, another dittoes; the bell rings ; 
more carriages come fast and faster; the bell 
rings incessantly, while the callers are led up by 
ones and twos and sixes, to be introduced to the 
bride, though they may have known her since 
she was a troublesome, hateful little girl; a few 
words, which neither understand, passes between 
them, and the callers debouch upon the floor. 
The rooms are filled to suffocation; there are no 
seats—of course, the people group themselves in 
every possible position; the confused and com- 
mingled chatter of female tongues, the flirting of 
fans, the shaking and dropping of handkerchiefs, 
together with the swaying and moving of the 
crowd, is bewildering. 

The gentlemen bow and squirm and grin and 
talk contemptible nonsense, until a new phase is 
observable. Numbers of white jackets, each 
containing a “cullud pusson,” rush hastily up 
and down stairs ; a slight movement is percepti- 
ble near the door; the movement extends, the 
whole throng is in motion and rushing through 
the hall towards another apartment, where re- 
freshments are laid out. Multitudes of cham- 
pagne corks ricochet across the room, and a rat- 
tling volley, like feeble musketry, hails the en- 
trance of the invaders; wine disappears, cake 
vanishes, grapes are nowhere, oysters ditto, ices 
are treated coldly, more wine passeth from 
sight, the chattering, the giggling, the buzzing 
waxes fast and furious. Suddenly a pause; 
“‘cullud pussons” again race up and down 
stairs, hats are brought, cloaks are brought, 
shawls are brought, everything is brought, a car- 
riage roils up, sable footman calls out from the 
door, “Mr. Queerquirk’s carriage, sah,” another 
and another follows, until none are left save the 
happy bride and bridegroom, their immediate 
family and Messrs. Jinx and Booth. 

It would scarcely be of sufficient interest to 
the general reader to investigate thoroughly, and 
sift to the bottom the further events of the even- 
ing. Of course there are the lights to be put 
out, the tables to clear, the doors to lock and 
other trifles, but we will not pursue them. Let 
it suffice that Booth and myself adjourned to my 
apartment, where, feeling it our duty to celebrate 
the happy event, we sat up until a very late and 
noisy hour of the night, during which we pun- 
ished at least half a dozen bottles of—of—cigars, 
from the effects of which we were sewed up with 
a severe headache all the next day. 


It takes a lifetime to learn how to live. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE FALLEN, 
For my part, I confess I have not the heart to 
ndi 


take an ing man or woman from the gen- 
eral crowd of sinful, erring beings, and jud 
them harshly. The little I have seen of the 
world and know of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look u the errors of others in 
sorrow, not anger. en I take the history of 
one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and 
represent to myself the struggles and tem 
tions it has passed, the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the tears 
of regret, the feebleness of purpose, the pressure 
of want, the desertion of friends, the scorn of the 
world that has but little charity, the desolation 
of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voice 
within, health gone, even hope that stays longest 
with us, gene: have little heart for aught else 
but thankfulness that it is not so with me, and 
would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow- 
being with Him from whose hand it came, 

eeping an laughing ebildish 

— Home Journal. 


A SAD STORY. 


The saddest story that we ever read was that 
of a little child in Switzerland, a pet boy, just 
as yours is, reader, whom his mother, one bright 
morning, rigged out in a beautiful jacket, all 
shining with silk and buttons, and gay as a moth- 
er’s love could make it, and then permitted him 
to goout to play. Hehad scarcely stepped from 
the door of the “Swiss cottage,” when an enor- 
mous eagle swooped toward the earth and bore 
him to its nest, high up among the mountains 
and yet within sight of the house of which he had 
been thejoy. There he was killed and devoured, 
the eyrie being at a point which was literally in- 
accessible to man, so that no relief could be af- 
forded. In tearing the child to pieces, the eagle 
so placed the gay jacket in the nest, that it 
came a fixture there, and whenever the wind 
blew, it would flutter, and the sun would shine 
upon its lovely trimmings and ornaments. For 
years it was visible from the low lands, long after 
the eagle had abandoned the nest. What a 
sight it must have been to the parents of the vic- 
tim !—Herald, 


UNEXPECTED RISE IN PRICES, 

A gentleman with a simple mind the other 
day ordered a late dinner at Harris’s, in Wilson’s 
Lane, when a stranger entered at that moment, 
and took a seat opposite him. The good cheer 
superinduced a lively chat, and the stranger dis- 
coursed largely upon the high prices of food, and 
mentioned incidentally that a further rise was 
soon to be expected. Each of the feeders re- 
ceived the medallion-like ticket which told how 
much he had ordered, and the stranger, after 
hurriedly eating, paid and disappeared. The 
| meyer yon with the simple mind was surprised to 

of another rise in prices, and when he went 
to the counter to settle was still more astonished 
to find that rise had already commenced—for the 
stranger during the conversation had shifted the 
coins, taking his ticket (18 cents) and left him 
the other (37 1-2). This kind of rise in prices 
made him wish he had risen quicker himself. — 
Boston Post. 
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CROWNING OF THE MAY QUEEN, 
BY FRANORS M. CHESEBRO. 


Come, sister fairies, come, 

And weave a wreath of flowers, 
Fresh from forest shade, 

Sweet with April showers. 
We'll sing and dance around, 

A merry, happy band, 
Joy and mirth we'll wake 

With our fairy wand. 


Of the sweet May flowers 
A dainty wreath we’!) bind, 
To crown our lovely queen, 
Fairest of our kind. 
Each little fairy, come, 
With dew-besprinkled feet, 
A rosy offering bring, 
Around this altar meet. 


O, lovely fairy queen, 
Receive our crown of flowers, 
Bend low thy queenly brow, 
Receive our simple dower. 


Salute the Queen of May, 
Queen of fairy land. 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE, 


BY H. GILBERT. 


~~ 


I was spending a few weeks on the banks of 
the Rhine. Having plenty of leisure at my 
command, and entertaining a most hearty con- 
tempt for that system of “doing” sights, so 
prevalent among the wou!d-be travellers of now- 
a-days, I had determined to spend some time 
with “mine host,” who, by the way, was a per- 
fect specimen of his kind, and to explore alone, 
and at my leisure, the principal spots of interest 
in the neighborhood. I love to wander in the 
woods, among the rocks and waterfalls, with my 
thoughts for my only companions; and here, 
the wild, romantic scenery, and the unaccus- 
tomed picturesqueness of the landscape, ac- 
corded so perfectly with all my feelings, as to 
bind me with a spel! even stronger than I could 
have dreamed of. For days I had intended to 
depart, and for days I had been delaying my 
departure. I had wandered, day after day, in 
every direction, to every place which seemed to 
promise an adequate return in instruction and 
amusement, and day after day had I been 
charmed with new novelties, with new beauties. 
But I had, at last, nerved myself to leave all 
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that had so strongly attracted me, and the next 
day but one was fixed for my departure. The 
next day, which was to be the last of my stay, I 
intended to pay a last visit to my favorite resorts, 
and to bid an eternal farewell to spots and scenes 
which had become, within the last week, as old 
familiar friends. Accordingly, early the next 
morning I started off. Absorbed in deep re- 
flection, mingled with a quiet tinge of sadness, 
I wandered on, unconsciously, further than I had 
intended, and in a direction which I had never 
taken before. Suddenly, on looking up, I was 
startled at seeing immediately in front of me, on 
a broad plateau which overhung the waters of 
the “castled river,” one of those ruined piles, 
which speak to us more eloquently than words 
could do of glories past away, and which, even - 
in their decay and desolation, have about them 
something of grandeur and sublimity which in- 
sensibly commands our love and admiration. It 
was one of those, of which Byron has said : 
“ Bach ivied arch and pillar lone, 
Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 

Why this old ruin should have struck my 
fancy more than many others I have seen, I can- 
not tell. Yet, whether from the suddenness of 
the apparition, or whether the ruins were in 
reality grander or more picturesque than others 
of the kind, I know not, but certainly I felt, for 
an instant, emotions entirely new. I was soon 
lost in exploration. The roof and stairs of the 
high tower had fallen in, so as to give, as from 
the bottom of a deep well, an uninterrupted 
view of the bright blue sky beyond. A few tim- 
bers of the old drawbridge yet from their rusted 
hinges hung creaking on the walls. The old 
moat had long since been dry, and choked with 
weeds. In the courtyard, the rank grass and 
the thistle, with the deadly nightshade, held un- 
disputed sway ; and as I trod the long deserted 
rooms, the old decaying tapestry which still 
hung, tattered, on the walls, waved ominously, 
as if in horror of the desecration, and the high 
arched roof and vaulted aisles gave back strange 
echoes to my solemn tread. 

Attached to the main building, but 
seeming a part of it, was what from its gothic 
windows I took to bea chapel. The ivy, like a 
tried friend in adversity, still clung to it lovingly, 
in its decay. Its rich, exuberant masses hung, 
drooping, from the walls, and where the roof had 
fallen in, the ivy, too, had crept over the roofless 
side, and hung in wreathing festoons to the very 
floor, The toad sat sweltering under the crum- 
bling altar-stone, and the bat slept in the crev- 
ices of the mouldering walls. But what struck 


me most of all was a strange rent, of about a 
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yard wide, in the two opposite sides of the struc- 
ture. It seemed as if the building had been cut 
asunder in the middle, and the parts then sep- 
arated. I spent some time in conjecture as to 
what might be the cause of this strange phenom- 
enon, and at last, not being able to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, I wisely determined to 
forget it entirely. Then I set myself to work to 
explore every nook and corner of the old ruin, 
and was still busily employed, when the stirring 
of the bats and the descending nightfall warned 
me home. 

On my return, I related to “mine host” my 
day’s experience, and inquired of him what 
might be the history of the old castle, for I was 
sure there must be some quaint old legend con- 
nected therewith. 

“ Ah, Mein Herr,” said he, “ there is indeed a 
legend connected with that old castle, and, in 
sooth, a strange and fearful one, but wait until 
after supper, and you shall hear it.” 

So, after a most glorious meal, for which my 
day’s experience had given me an unwonted ap- 
petite, we took our pipes, and reclining on a large 
bench by the door, “mine host” told me the 
following tale, which, as I have forgotten the 
narrator’s own quaint language, I will endeavor 
to dress up in a style of my own: 


“Proud, stern and passionate was the old 
Count Von G. Fall fourscore winters had 
blanched what still remained of his once raven 
hair, but the brightness of his yet piercing eye, 
and his stalwort form, which, still unbent, seemed 
but to scorn the weight of years, gave token that 
the fire of his youth had not yet all passed 


away. His nervous arm could still strike a blow 
which would not have shamed his younger 
days, and, sooth to say, few who valued their 
lives at an hour’s purchase, would have dared a 
, Passage at arms with the old Count Von G. 
When he appeared in public, which happened 
‘but seldom, he was regarded by the peasantry 
~ with a mingled feeling of awe and terror. 

“ There was, too, a strange tale that once upon 
>a wild, tempestuous night, a stranger dight in 
- sable, coat of mail, with mailed head and visor 
- down, upon a steed dark as the night itself, rode 
into the court-yard of the castle, and impera- 
- tively demanded to speak with the count. He 
‘was shown to the old count’s chamber. Long 
- and earnestly did they confer together, the stran- 
«ger and the count, and an inquisitive menial, 
watching at the key-hole, saw the count, as he 
averred to the day of his death, sign a large 
strip of parchment with his blood. Immediately 
the stranger rose, took up the parchment, and 
+ folding it, deposited it in his bosom; then turn- 
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ing, and descending to the court-yard, he 
mounted his steed, and disappearing like air, 
was never seen more. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, certain it is that all night long a red, un- 
earthly light streamed from the old count’s win- 
dow, in the top of the tower, and tinged with its 
lurid glow the heaving waters of the dark blue 
river. And the old servitor often heard strange 
voices and sounds within, and as he heard, he 
crossed himself and prayed the Holy Virgin to 
deliver him from the power of all demons and 
evil spirits. 

“But stern and mysterious as was the old 
Count Von G., there was one spot in his breast 
which was yet soft and green as in his younger 
days. Start not, gentle reader, when I tell you 
that the old count was in love—yes, desperately, 
passionately in love. Those fountains of his 
heart which he had thought long since sealed up 
forever, were re-opened, and the living waters 
gushed forth afresh. The pretty Therese, the 
loveliest maiden in all the country round, whose 
sparkling eye and whose cheek, which seemed as 
though it had stolen its color from the clouds of 
the morning, were the admiration of all the 
youths and the envy of all the maidens, had 
warmed his breast again into a fresh reviving 
life. He had met her in one of his rambles in 
the forest, and her rare beauty at once touched a 
chord in his breast which he had thought long 
since unstrung, while her natural grace of man- 
ner, and the quaint commixture of fearlessness 
and respect with which she answered all his 
questions, and which was so different from the 
undisguised terror which usually greeted his ap- 
pearance, completed the charm. Long did he 
linger, as if unwilling to depart. Many an idle 
question did the pretty maiden have to answer, 
and when the old count turned to go, he had in- 
wardly determined to transplant this woodland 
flower to blossom in his lonely castle, and to 
make her his bride the Countess Von G. 

“But the French proverb says, ‘L’homme 
propose, mais Dieu dispose ;’ and in nothing is 
this more true than in love affairs. The little 
winged god had determined matters otherwise, 
for, with a love quite as intense as the old 
count’s passion, and far more deep and pure, did 
the pretty Therese love the young Paul Eben- 
hart. In fact, they were already betrothed, and 
an early day had been fixed for their nuptials. 
And ber choice was not misplaced ; for a bright- 
er eye, & stronger arm, and best of all, a nobler 
soul, was not to be found in many a mile. He 
was handsome, too, and the neighbors used to 
say that a handsomer couple than Paul and 
Therese had not been known in the village 
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within the memory of man. There was not a 
house in the village where they were not as 
welcome as in theirown. All loved them, old 
and young. The young looked forward with 
enticipations of intense delight to Therese’s 
wedding-day, and the old, the sick and the infirm 
prayed God to spare their lives to see their dar- 
ling’s bridal. 

“A change came over the old count. He 
spent less fime at home; he was more abroad. 
Many an hour which had formerly been devoted 
to solitary self-confinement in the mysterious 
solitude of his own apartment, now found him 
with most persevering assiduity threading the 
woodland paths where he had first met the pretty 
Therese. But whether she had an intuitive pre- 
sentiment of his feelings, or whether it was 
merely that her inclination seldom led her that 
way, certain it is that the old count wandered, 
vainly, many a weary day, ere another opporta- 
nity occurred to him. At last, one day when 
he had almost despaired of ever meeting her 
again, and was wondering if it would not be his 
wisest plan to go home and forget her entirely, 
and he had almost determined that this should 
be his last search, when lo, on turning an angle 
in the road, he saw her directly before him. 
She was gracefully reclining in the shade of an 
overhanging tree. Her cheek was resting on her 
hand, her hat was thrown carelessly beside her, 
end the wanton wind was toying with the rich 
masses of dark brown hair, which fell loosely 
over a neck and shoulders white as the Parian 
stone, and almost hid from view a faultlessly 
rounded arm in its jealous clusters. She was 
reading some quaint old romance of days gone 
by, and it must have been a tale of love and 
sorrow, for ever and anon a deeper flush tinged 
her already rosy cheek, anda gentle sigh escaped 
her heaving bosom. 

“Long and silently did the old count gaze. 
He spoke not, moved not, scarcely breathed, lest 
he should disturb so beautiful a vision. He 
feared to see it vanish like a dream of an en- 
chanted land. His wild love came quickly over 
him with tenfold power, and in the uncontrol- 
lableness of his emotion, he made an involuntary 
step forward, which startled the maiden and 
caused her to look up. She seemed at first con- 
fused, but quickly recovering her self-possession, 
she bowed and rose to go. But the count de- 
tained her, and without any preparation, with a 
fervor and an eloquence well worthy of his 
youthful days, he poured into her ear his all- 
consuming passion. So startled and astonished 
was the maiden, that for some moments she could 
not comprehend his meaning; but as the truth 


suddenly flashed upon her, the rich blood snuf- 
fased her face and neck for an instant, and then 


fallen, had not the old count caught her in his 
arms. Immediately recovering herself, however, 
she boldly confessed her love for another, re- 
jected his suit, and before he could detain her, 
she had vanished in the woods with the speed of 
a startled fawn. 

** Motionless stood the old count until her re- 
treating form had vanished. He had never 
dreamed of the possibility of a refusal. That 
he, whose high descent might match the noblest 
in the land, and of whose ancestral tree e’en 
princes might be proud, should be refused, and 
that, too, by a simple peasant girl! His whole 
spirit rose in arms, at the indignity. In violent 
agitation, he retraced his steps towards the cas- 
tle, muttering with an oath, as he went, that 
Therese should be his bride! 

“Tt was night. Moody and dull, the old 
count sat in his chamber. It was a quaint old 
room. The walls were hung with sable velvet, 
interwoven with tracery of gold. Around him 
lay massive tomes, with clasps of brass, min- 
gled in strange array with implements of many a 
curious device. The floor was inscribed with 
many a mystic circle. A small furnace and cru- 
cible, with which he seemed to have been exper- 
imenting, were on the table before him, but now 
the fire was flickering low with an expiring 
flame. But he heeded it not. His head had 
sunk upon his breast, and he seemed lost in in- 
tense thought; and ever and anon he muttered 
to himself brokenly, as if in sleep. Suddenly 
he started up, and rung his bell violently. 
Scarcely had its last tones died away, when 
Gotthart, his old servitor, stood before him. 

“*Gotthart,’ said the count, ‘thou knowest 
the pretty Therese, the beauty of the village ?” 

“ Gotthart bowed. 

Gotthart 

“ Gotthart was astonished ; bie 
master too well to manifest any surprise, so he 
merely bowed again. 

“¢ And she shall be!’ cried the count. ‘Lis- 
ten, Gotthart: I love the maiden. I have 
loved her long and madly. To-day I told her 
all my love. She refused my hand, rejected my 
suit; to my face, she told me that she loved 
another! And now, by all that’s good, mine 
shall she be before to-morrow night shall pass 
away. Dost hear, Gotthart? She must be 
mine! It matters not how, yet mine she must 
be! There are retainers enough in the castle. 
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Take them and go; and comest thea without 
her, thou knowest the rest. Now go ; leave me !” 

“ Gotthart bowed and retired, and the old 
count was once more alone. 

“ We will pass over the sudden disappearance 
of Therese, and the terrible sorrow which, on 
the morrow, pervaded the whole village. It is 
not with that, that we have to do. Suffice it to 
say that the old servitor had proved himself ca- 
pable of his mission, and that ere morning 
dawned, the pretty Therese was brought a pris- 
oner to the castle. 

“ The nuptials were to take place on the fol- 
lowing evening. A monk had been procured 
from a neighboring convent, and a bridal rebe 
had been hastily put together by some of the 
female servants of the castle. The other prep- 
arations were but few. The menials of the cas- 
the were to be the only spectators. There was 
to be no pomp, no ceremony. ‘There was to be 
no gorgeous bridal train, no joyous revelry, no 
merry dance, no music, and no song. It was to 
be only a quiet sacrifice of a sad, despairing 
victim. 

“ The captive spent the livelong day in prayers 
and tears. But the weariest day must come to 
an end at last, and as Therese sat by the win- 
dow, and saw the great red sun sink down behind 
a portentous looking cloud, which was slowly 
looming up in the western horizon, she felt that 
her hour had almost come. Silently and unre- 
sistingly she submitted to the attentions of the 
maidens, who had come to deck her for the sac- 
rifice. Calm and pale she stood, until the last 
fold was arranged in her snowy dress, the last 
flower tied to her raven hair! 

“Tt was a fearful sight to see that young 
maiden, as she stood before the altar. Her 
glossy hair fell over a neck and throat so pale, 
that you scarce might tell where the satin dress 
met its snow-white marble. All traces of tears 
had been swept away, and as she stood, so pale, 
and yet so calm and firm, there was a strange 
expression in her eye, and a stern compression 
of her bloodless lips, which bore the token of 
some firm resolve. As she stood there, under 
the dark shadow of the old count’s sternness, 
you might have thought some woodland flower, 
pale with cold, was peeping out from under the 
snows of winter. 

“ But the ceremony commenced. The deep, 
dark cloud, which had hung over the horizon at 
sunset, was pregnant of an approaching storm. 
The distant thunder muttered imcessantly, and 
the lightning flashed with a lurid glare through 
the dimly lighted chapel. The first big drops 
were already falling heavily, one by one, upon 


the vaulted roof, mingling their pattering with 
the deep low growl of the approaching thunder. 
But they heeded it not. Uninterruptedly the 
ceremony proceeded, until the monk addressed to 
Therese the question whose answer was to bind 
her with the bond which no man may part asnn- 
der, when, to the astonishment of all present, 
turning her dark, wild eyes full upon the count, 
in a voice firm, mdeed, but deep and unearthly, 
as though it might have been from a°tomb, she 
answered 

“* Thou hast tern me from my friends, my 
home, my kindred. Thou hast brought me 
here, before this altar, to pledge to thee that 
faith, that love and that obedience which I have 
vowed irrevoeably to another. Thou canst do 
with me as thou wilt, yetj know, proud count, 
who warrest thas on women, that never, before 
God, will I be to thee a willing bride. And as 
God is my judge, before whom I stand, I sum- 
mon thee to appear ere long before his bar, to 
answer this foul wrong which thou hast this day 
done to a weak, defenceless maiden.’ 

“ For some moments, all was still. The me- 
nials were horrified at her temerity. The count 
himself was disconcerted. At last he broke the 
silenee. 


“*Mind not the silly, prating child, Sir 
Monk. She knows not what she wishes. Pro- 
ceed ! I may not brook delay.’ 

“*T may not, my lord,’ replied the monk. ‘In 
such a case, the laws of our holy charch for 
bid it.’ 

“* And what care I for your holy church, Sir 
Monk ¢ or for her laws ?’ replied: the count. ‘E 
have sworn that this maiden shall be my bride 
to-night, and so she shall! Proceed, or it may 
not be well with thee !’ 

“They heard not the deepening thunder, as it 
advanced nearer and nearer. They marked not 
how the lightning shone at every flash with a 
ruddier glow. 

“*T may not, my lord,’ replied the monk. 

“Thou wilt not?” asked the count, as a fear- 
fully indescribable expression crept over his 
features. 

“*No, my lord.’ 

“ There was no answer. With one stride, the 
old count reached the monk. ‘There was an up- 
lifted hand, a blow, and the white-robed priest 
sunk quivering to the floor beside the altar, while 
a small crimson tide welled from his lips, and 
trickled in a dark, ominous stream slowly down 
the chancel steps. 

“ Aghast with horror, pale as sheeted ghosts, 
the trembling throng of menials stood in silence 
rooted te the ground. The old count, himself, 


stood as if petrified. Therese was white and 
motionless as a marble statue. The silence was 
so deep and awful that each drop of blood, as it 
fell trickling to the ground, sounded like iron 
hail. So dumb, so horrified, stood the affrighted 
throng, that they heard not a deep, dull, ram- 
bling sound, as of distant thunder. Onit came, 
nearer and nearer, till, with a flash which seemed 
as though the heavens had burst into flame, and 
with a crash which seemed to vibrate to the cen- 
tre of the solid earth, it burst upon the castle. 
All fell in terror to the ground. How long they 
lay, they knew not; but when they rose, they 
found the walls of the chapel torn asunder in the 
manner described. The old count disappeared, 
and could nowhere be found. One of the meni- 


opened, and seizing the old knight by the waist, 
and placing him before him on his steed, disap- 
pear at the other. Be that as it may, the old 
count was never seen again. When they raised 
Therese, they found that life had fled. Every 
effort to restore her was unavailing. 

“ After the strange events of this fearful 
night,” continued “mine host,” “the castle 
was soon deserted. The ghost of the monk 
haunted the chapel, and ever on a stormy night, 
amid the howling of the wind and the pealing of 
the thunder, strange sounds were heard, as of the 
trampling of a fiery steed upon the chapel floor. 
The menials soon fled in terror. No one could 
be found to live there. After its desertion, the 
old castle gradually fell into decay. But tale 
and song, from aged sire to son, have still pre- 
served its terrors; and even now, the belated 
peasant hurrying home at nightfall, often sees 
strange shapeless ferms, and hears unearthly 
sounds, and, shuddering, he crosses himself and 
hurries on. And he would be, in sooth, a brave 
man, who would venture to plack at midnight a 


PACE, QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FOOL. 
The professional “fools” by whom our an- 
cestors were so much amused, were characterized 
as much by impertinence as wit. To put one 
person out of countenance afforded te the 
rest. The womanly vanity and queenly pride of 
Elizabeth shrunk from these rude rebukes. She 
would not allow her fool, Pace, because of his 
caustic vein, to enter her presence ; but once be- 
persuaded to have him in, “‘ Come on, Pace,” 
said she, “ now we shall hear of our faults.” “I 
do not,” he replied, “talk of that which all the 
town talkson.” She never probably ventured to 

and Court. 
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ANECDOTE OF JEREMIAH MASON. 
The late Mr. Mason, says'the Boston J 


ournal, 
ething of @ giant in cal as well 
mantel and in must have 
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er—at least, so he appeared to an impudent 
teamster who approached in an opposite direc- 
tion, occupying so a portion of 
with his team was a difficult matter 
for another vehicle. As 
requested the 
out and give him room, but the og vee, 
with an impudent look at the apparently s 
out himself. Mr. n, who instantly perceived 
there was but one course to pursue, quietly stop- 
his horse, laid the reins over the dasher, and 
as rising ually from 
seat. silently watched these move- 
ments, but as the legs obtained a foundation, and 
foot after foot of Mr. Mason’s mammoth ropor- 
tions came into view, a look of astonish 


presently exclaimed: “ do, stranger— 
"t rise any more; 
Mr. Mason soon had the track to himself, and 
our bewildered teamster drove off at a brisk pace. 
“ Creation!” said he, as he touched up the off 
leader with his whip: “ I wonder how high that 
critter would have goneif I hadn’t sto him ?”’ 


PRICE OF OLD ALDERMEN. P 
A good thing is going the rounds about one o 
our new related in this wise : 
The grand jury summoned Ald. —— before 
them, for the p' of asking him some ques- 
tions. Soameheien them, and the following 
conversation occurred : 
’ a 
of: 
“Yes, sir.” 
“How much did he offer you?” inquired one 
dollars,” responded the alder- 
“ -five 
man with » curl of his lip. 
“Did you take it ?” said the foreman. 
sir!” 
. ——, the briber, was sent for. 
“ Mr. ——, did you offer Ald. —— 
voting so and so 


“No, sir.” 

“ Why didn’t he take it?” said one of the ju- 
rors, much a . 
“Well, he said that he couldn’t sell himself 
for twenty-five dollars, as that was the price Aer 
aldermen—the new ones range higher !’"—New York 


repeat the experiment.— Camp 
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A DREAM. 


BY I. W. OANTON. 


‘The night was fair, the gentle winds 
Came sighing o’er my head; 

And in their cadence seemed to sigh 
A requiem o’er the dead. 


I laid me down upon my bed, 
And tried in vain to sleep ; 

For silently the tears rolled down 
My pale and careworn cheek. 


At length sweet slumber closed my eyes, 
And to my restless brain 

‘There came bright visions of the past, 
Bright hopes to cheer again. 


There stood beside my little bed 
The idol of my youth, . 

The being whom I fondly thought 
‘Was heaven, virtue, truth. 


He clasped my hands within his own, 
And placing on my cheek 

A kiss so warm, I almost thought 
Past days had come, so sweet. 


I started from my restless sleep, 
With a wild, joyous seream ; 

But ah! the treasured one had fied, 
*Twas nothing but a dream. 


THE BELT OF WAMPUM. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


Awone the many legends I had the good for- 
tune to hear from the lips of the old Indian, who, 
& year or two since favored our settlement with a 
visit while on a pilgrimage from the far west to 
the forests and prairies which had once been the 
hunting grounds of his fathers, none interested 
me more than his account of the feud which 
years ago existed between his people and a 
neighboring tribe of red men. 

I wish I could repeat the legend im the lofty, 
impassioned style of the old Chippeway, but an 
attempt to do so would be futile ; and my readers 
will understand how greatly the interest of the 
tale will be diminished, by the manner in which 
it is related. 

Of the bitter hatreds and jealousies his people 
had ever cherished for their neighbors, said the 
old Indian, none had been so inveterate and ab- 
sorbing as that which was felt for their brethren, 
the Hurons. The feud had its origin in the rivalry 
of the two young and beautiful wives of a mighty 
chief whose hunting grounds stretched from the 
Great Waters to the bay of Manitou. The 
chief was an old man and childless when he 


brought the young squaws to the wigwams he 


had built for them, and he premised to her who 
should first bare him a son, the sacred belt of 
wampum, which, it was believed, the mighty 
Manitou had given to the mother of the red man, 
and that her boy should sit in the ledge of his 
father, when the old chief went to the spirit-land. 
But, unfortunately for the old man and his peo- 
ple, on the same morning came the two young 
squaws to the wigwam of her lord, and placed 
upon the furs on which he reclined, each, her 
babe ; and the two bright-eyed, dark-haired boys 
were equally healthy and promising. 

Bitterly then the old man repented his prom- 
ise ; and his heart murmured : “Better that my 
people had been conquered by their enemies, 
than that their old chief should cause dissension 
among them!” But he kept his grief in his heart, 
and spoke kindly and hopefully to the women ; 
and taking the little boys in his arms, he stretch- 
ed the same great hand over the heads of both; 
and while a real peace succeeded to that forced 
calmness, he said in a prophetic tone, that the 
warring winds should aid those young saplings 
to beat each other to the earth, and that the sun 
would help them to drink up the dew and the 
rain, each from the other; but as they had but 
one root, so, when many moons had passed 
away, should they lift but one summit to the sky. 

The young squaws, however, heard not the 
words of the chief, nor observed the kindliness 
of the regard he bent upon his children. Re- 
gardless of his presence, they stood with eyes 
distended, and lips apart, glaring upon each 
other with the ferocity of wolves. There was no 
look of triumph on the face of either, only im- 
placable hatred and revenge were there. Each 
was sensible that she could claim nothing that 
her rival was not entitled to; and without extend- 
ing her hand for the belt of wampum, or making 
a request for her boy, the yung mothers silently 
took their babes and returned to their wigwams. 
Time passed away, The old chief, too feeble 
longer to lead forth his to war, sat in his 
wigwam, smoking the peace pipes his sons had 
fashioned and ornamented with the eagle feathers 
they had scaled the precipices to gain, wrapping 
himself in the warm, rich furs, and feasting on 
the tender meats his boys had taken im the chase. 
} His eye was darkened, and his ear was heavy, 
and he failed to perceive that though the youths 
were not destitute of filial affection, rivalry and 
hatred for each other, as much as anxiety for his 
comfort, excited them to such deeds of daring as 
distinguished them among the boldest hunters of 
the tribe. And their father gave his blessing 
equally to both, and the rival wives could not 


complain ; for no sooner had one sat down oD 
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the turf beneath the oak tree which sheltered the 
lodge of her husband, and began to chant a song 
in praise of her boy, than the name of her rival’s 
gon, joined to some deed of prowess, would fall on 
her ear, and palsy her tongue. So the old man 
knew not what discord was in his family, and 
slowly and gently, as if borne in the arms of 
peace and love, he passed away to the land of 
the blest. 

Seven days and nights sat the rival wives in 
the wigwam of the dead, tasting but the morsel 
of food necessary to support existence, and utter- 
ing their loud lamentations ; but their eyes were 
not so blinded by tears that they did not see the 
handsome belt of wampum which the old chief 
had hung on the wall of his lodge when he brought 
home his young wives, and which had been de- 
signed for a present for one of them; nor their 
thoughts so entirely buried with the dead, that 
they forgot the council had met to deliberate 
which of the two sons of the old chief should 
lead forth the tribe to the chase and to war. 
Yet neither dared stretch forth her hand to that 
coveted belt, nor carry to the council a plea in 
favor of her son ; but on the evening of the seventh 
day of the mourning of the women, and the de- 
liberations of the men, when no signs of the ter- 
mination of either appeared, Ojibway, one of the 
two rival youths, armed with his war club and 
his hatchet, entered the wigwam where his mother 
sat, with her garment disarranged and her hair 
dishevelled, and seizing the belt of wampum, 
bound it about her waist, and leading her forth 
from the lodge, he confronted the band of braves, 
who, fearing some mischief, had risen from the 
council, and followed him to the wigwam. 

Some admired the daring courage of Ojibway, 
and arranged themselves about him ; and others, 
sympathizing with Huron in his 
and rage, drew near him, silently; but their 
brows were clouded and their hands clutched. 
The two parties thus formed, were very nearly 
equal, both in numbers and strength, and all 
were armed with their war clubs, for it had been 
expected that the termination of the affair would 
not be bloodless ; but the good sense of the old 
men, for the time, prevailed, and one after another 
dropped his weapons to the earth, and stood 
with folded arms ;-and the rival youths, after 
one glance at each other, the meaning of which 
was unmistakable, simultaneously stretched forth 
their hands, the one towards the west and the 
other towards the east. 

“ When three moons shall have passed away, 
my people!” said Huron to the band who had 
lode of his father |” 
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“ Short time for the crow to usurp the nest of 
the eagle!’ said Ojibway. 

And so they parted; but neither of the two 
youths ever returned to the lodge of his father. 
The smoke from the wigwam of Ojibway rolled 
up through the feathery branches of the tall ever- 
greens which bordered the beautiful Chippeway, 
or, as the young chief and his people called it, 
the Ojibway ; while Huron, believing he should 
thus secure to himself the favor of the Great 
Spirit, built for himself and his mother a dwell- 
ing on one of the Manitou islands, No nearer 
than on the very confines of their hunting-grounds 
were the cabins erected, lest, so the young chiefs 
declared, the smoke from their wigwams should 
mingle. But fearful were the struggles between 
the two tribes which were called after the names 
of their leaders, and well sustained were they on 
both sides. At fearful cost, however, to the 
chiefs ; for as it was an understanding among 
the two nations, that should the family of either 
chief become extinct, the people would again be 
united, the concentrated effort of each tribe was 
exerted for the extermination of the family of its 
rival. 

Again and again was a prisoner of war, whose 
heart grew soft at the dreadful death with which 
he was threatened, sent back to his people with 
the weight of a solemn promise of treason to his 
chief, resting on his soul; and the straying pap- 
poose was pierced through the heart by an arrow, 
no one knew from whose bow shot; and the 
canoe of the young squaw, which her husband 
had seen her, with gay song and merry laugh, 
guiding up the stream, came floating idly down 
the current, while the joy and the hope of the 
young chief returned no more forever. 
Many handsome braves were born both to 
Ojibway and Huron, yet neither left but one de- 
scendant, and the fate of their successors was no 
better than theirown. * * * 
So many moons had passed away, that the In- 
dians no longer told their number; but that belt of 
wampum still hung in the wigwam of the Ojibway 
chief, and still the Hurons fought for it with 
unabated ardor. 
The present chief of the last mentioned tribe 
was a young man, the tallest, handsomest and 
bravest, so even his enemies admitted, who could 
‘be found in the whole country between the Big 
Sea Water and the land of the Cherokees ; and 
he and his people confidently expecting to ob- 
tain a final victory over their enemies; and for 
the first time during their existence as a separate 
tribe, the heart of the Ojibways softened. 

Their chief was an old man, and feeble from 
grief as well as age, and though when he spoke it 
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was the voice of Manitou to which his people lis- 
tened, his words gave them no encouragement. 
Since his two sons, still bat boys, had fallen be- 
side him in battle, and the hopes of the old chief 
could rest only in a fair and beautiful daughter, 
another spirit seemed to have entered into the 
heart of the once brave warrior. 

“ Ojibway has buried his head in his blanket,” 
he said to his people when they had entreated 
him to lead them forth to meet their enemies, 
“but the voice of the Great Spirit has reached 
him. The old man will die in his wigwam, and 
the belt of wampum he has bound around his 


daughter, will be given to the bride of the young 
Huron.” 


But when the young and gentle Mee-no-na sud- 
denly and mysteriously disappeared from her 
father’s wigwam, the old man rose from the earth, 
and, as if the weight of years had been lifted 
from his shoulders, stood erect among his people, 
and such a look had come over that calm, pas- 
sionless face, that the fiercest and most savage of 
his tribe dared not lift their eyes to his counte- 
nancé, much less endeavor by their words to in- 
cite him to deeds of vengeance. 

Most likely he had, for the moment, forgotten 
the prophecies he had uttered, or, as wise men 
have sometimes failed to understand their own 
predictions, saw not how his words might agree. 

“ The Ojibway has said it,” muttered the old 
Indian ; “ when Mee-no-na goes to the land of the 
blest, she travels not alone; the Huron walks 
by her side and bears for her the furs and the 
wampum her people have given her. The old 
men of the two tribes shall watch the death-fires 
together, for anger and hatred for each other 
shall dwell in their hearts no more forever.” 

And the old warrior took down from the wall 
of his wigwam the charmed bow which the chief 
of his people could bend but once in his whole 
lifetime, and the sacred arrow which was never 
drawn at a venture ; and motioning to his braves 
that they were not to follow him, walked forth 
from his lodge to meet the young chief of the 
Hurons. His warriors looked doubtfully and 
inquiringly on each other, repenting the de- 
ception they had suffered to be practised on their 
good chief; since, instead of inciting him to lead 
them forth to meet their enemies, it had only led 
him to expose himself to danger; but the wily 
Kenabeek, a young, smooth-tongued brave, who 
had aspired to the hand of the beautiful Mee-no-na, 
and who, though his suit had been rejected by 
both her father and herself, felt confident of final 
success, at length broke the silence. 

“ Shall we see the young sapling whose branches 
might stretch far and wide till they overspread 
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the hunting ground of our people,” he said, “ up- 
torn by the roots; and sit bemeath the naked 
boughs of the old oak which can no longer shield 
us from the sun and the rain, till the whirlwind 
shall dash it upon our heads ?” 

Seven days and seven nights passed, and the 
warriors assembled again at the lodge of Ojib- 
way. There was a mixture of joy and grief on 
their countenances ; for there could be no doubt 
now but the old chief had gone to the kingdom 
of the blest, and the following day a new chief 
was to be chosen; but as the fire was kindled, 
and the first notes of the death song rose on the 
quiet air, the old Indian stood among them. 

No one asked of his journey, but every one 
saw that though he thirsted no more for ven- 
geance, grief sat heavily in his heart; and the 
Indians dispersed silently to their dwellings. 
Some days after, they learned, from the lips of 
a bard, and the story was heard with rejoicing, 
how the old chief and the Huron had met. 

When the good Ojibway went forth from his 
lodge, so said the bard, the hand of Manitou 
smoothed the path for his stumbling feet ; and 
on the seventh day of his journey, as the sun 
was sinking in the west, the old man saw, within 
stretch of his feeble arm, the form of his enemy, 
reclining upon the earth, in undisturbed repose. 

Well knew Ojibway how unequal the con- 
test between him and the young man must be, 
but he scorned to take advantage of the situation 
of his enemy; and he uttered the fierce war 
whoop while yet his bow hung by his side. The 
Huron started up, grasping his mighty war club, 
and echoing that wild ery in such a deep, sono- 
rous voice, that, the bard declared, the forest 
swayed to and fro, as if a whirlwind was sweep- 
ing past; and then cleared, at a single bound, 
the space which divided him from his enemy. 

For a moment the two warriors gazed in silence 
on each other’s countenances ; the one with feel- 
ings of veneration and respect, and the other, 
who saw no guilt in the handsome face before 
him, with an affection almost paternal. 

“My father!” exclaimed the Huron, at length, 
and he flung his war club from him with such 
force that it buried itself in the earth; and the 
old chief, turning his face towards the setting sun, 
shot the last of the sacred arrows—the gift of 
the first Ojibway to his people—towards the 
west. The bow asunder as the shaft 
sped through the air, and though for many and 
many a year after, the hunter sought that sacred 
arrow, it was never found. 

The wars of the two tribes were ended, and 
the chiefs sat down upon the ground together, 
and gathering tp the red clay, fashioned peace 
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pipes, the fumes of which went up together, till 
the evening star looked down from the sky and 
the whippoorwill sang from the depths of the for- 
est. And then Ojibway thought of the lost 
Mee-no-na, and her bright eyes, and her voice so 
low and sweet, and the old man’s lips quivered 
ashe spoke of her to the Huron. The young 
chief gave no answer to the father’s words, he only 
laid aside his pipe and listened; but when the 
ald man, worn out with his long journey and his 
grief, wound his blanket around him and slept, 
the Huron sprang to his feet, and never did 
deer more swiftly fly from his pursuer, than did 
the young man from the side of Ojibway. 

When the old chief rose with the sun the next 
morning, he was surprised but not alarmed, to 
find himself alone. He could not, he believed, 
have been mistaken im the character of that 
young man, and could anything have consoled 
him for the loss of his daughter, and the speedy 
extinction, as he thought, of his family, it had 
been the knowledge that his people would have 
the brave Huron for their chief instead of the art- 
ful and wicked Kenabeek, who aspired to become 
their leader. 

Silently, it has been said, the Indians dispersed 
to their dwellings, on the return of the old chief 
to his lodge, though Kenabeek wished to have a 
consultation withthem. The course he had taken 
to incite Ojibway to renew the war with the 
Hurons, namely, the abduction of his daughter, 
had never fully met with their approbation; and 
when they looked on that gloomy, sorrowful 
countenance he had brought back to his now des- 
alate lodge, his people bitterly regretted that he 
had suffered such wrong, but Kenabeek had de- 
clared that the place of Mee-no-na’s conceal- 
ment should become her grave should his 
be revealed to her father; and the threat stopped 
every mouth. 

It was on the evening her father returned to 
the lodge, that the gentle Mee-no-na, looking out 
from the rocky cavern where she had been 
placed by the wicked Kenabeek, and thinking of 
the morrow, which, she was assured by her cap- 
tor, would be the commencement of what was 
far more terrible to her than the captivity she 
was now enduring, and revolving in her mind 
which would be preferable, a union with that 
base man, or a leap down that fearful precipice 
before her, and a plunge in the dark stream at 
its base, when the light, quick dash of oars fell 
on her ear. It was not the canoe of Kenabeek, 
nor was it the hand of an Ojibway which plied 
the oar, her practised ear well enough knew. 

Like a winged arrow the.canoe shot forward, 
and Mee-no na saw in the bright moonlight the 


tall, dancing feathers, the strings of wampum, 
and the rich bracelets of a stranger chief. She 
started back into the cave, but not soon enough 
to escape the glance of the stranger. That glit- 
tering belt of wampum, and the beautiful 
form which he had been told it encircled, had, 
at length, met his gaze; and the young chief of 
the Hurons, mooring his canoe, sped up the 
precipice, and stood at the entrance of the cave 

A single glance at that noble, handsome coun- 
tenance showed the young maiden she had noth- 
ing to fear; and when his voice, soft and sweet 
as the song of the spring bird, told of his friend- 
ship with the old Ojibway, and his power to love 
so gentle and beautiful a being as fame had said 
Mee-no-na to be; and how, believing the good 
Manitou could not have called one so young and 
lovely to the spirit land, for seven days and 
nights he had sought for her to ask her to become 
his wife. The young girl, trembling and blush- 
ing, came forward and stood beside him, and 
soft as the gentlest wind sigh were her words. 

“ The canoe of the wicked Kenabeek is on the 
stream. The Ojibway will give his daughter to 
him who will deliver her from the power of the 
base man, and carry her to the lodge of her 
father ; and Mee-no-na could love her deliverer.” 

The young Kenabeek was abrave warrior, and 
the pride and boast of his tribe, though he was 
feared and hated rather than loved. His fame 
had reached the Huron, and the young chief was 
glad that bis rival would be no mean antagonist ; 
and after one glance of deep affection at the 
maiden, he disappeared over the edge of the 

Mee-no-na listened, but the shout of defiance 
and the answering savage yells, might, could 
anything do so, have waked the dead. The con- 
test was brief, but fearful. There was a heavy 
plash in the water, and then the death chant rose 
up loud and wild on the evening air. 

Silent and sad on that night, sat the old Ojib- 
way in his wigwam. His head was bowed to the 
ground, and his thoughts had gone, and his life 
seemed passing to the land of spirits ; but as the 
daylight dawned in the east, a low, sweet voice 
called him back to earth, and his darling Mee- 
no-na and the brave Huron stood before him, 
with their hands joined together, and love and 
joy beaming from their countenances. 

And then the old chief saw how the prophecies 
he had uttered should be fulfilled; and he rose 
up from the earth and blessed his children, and 
before many days had passed away, the old men 
of the two rival tribes repeated that blessing, 
buried their war clubs and their hatchets, and 
smoked the calumet together. 
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ILL SEEK THE FESTIVE HALL. 
BY MARTHA CLAXTON. 


T'll seek the festive hall to-night, 
And strive to drown in mirth 

The lonely thoughts which every hour 
Within my heart find birth. 

T’ll seek the festive hall to-night, 
Where gay hearts aptly meet, 

Where witching music and the song 
Keep time with flying feet. 


T’ll seek the gay and courtly throng, 
And mingle in the dance, 

Nor even to the gloomy past, 
Cast one reflective glance. 

Yes, I will mingle with the gay, 
And smile at grief and sorrow; 

Life cannot always gloomy be— 
There'll come a brighter morrow. 
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THE DESERTER. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


Ware I was stopping at Port Mahon, a cir- 
cumstance happened there which is worth relating. 
A friend, named Collins, was with me at dinner 
one afternoon. It was in the summer of 1542, 
and towards the latter part of the month of Au- 
gust, if my memory serves me rightly. At any 
rate, the grapes were ripening and we had some 
noble ones upon our table. As we arose from 
the board our host asked us if we were going up 
to the barracks. We informed him that we had 
made no arrangement of that kind, and asked 
him if there was to be any unusual parade. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, with that 
Dagonian shrug of the shoulders and twist of the 
features, “there is to be something that we 
have not had before for more than ayear. A de- 
serter is to be shot.” 

Collins was “ up and dressed,” in a twinkling 
for‘going ; but I had but little inclination that 
way. Only about a month before, I had seen 
three Bedouin Arabs decapitated at Tripoli for 
the crime of treason, and I had no desire to see 
any more blood shed after such fashions, and so 
I told mine host, whom we always called Old 
Joe—and that was the only name I ever knew 
him to possess. 

“I suppose, now, you would rather see that 
deserter escape, than not, eh?” said Joe, looking 
me sharply in the face. 

“If bis only crime is desertion, of course I 
should,” said I. 

“ Well, that is his only crime ; and more still : 


His mother used to live over towards Atalaya, 
on the southern coast, and was sick. i 
wished to see her, and they would not let him go, 
so he made his escape. This he has done three 
times, and now they have tried him and con- 
demned him to be shot. The last time they took 
him, they found him by his mother’s bed. He 
had thrown off his military garb, and assumed 
the dress of a common peasant.” 

It’s rather hard to shoot a man for such a 


thing,” said I. 

“ Ay,” returned Joe, with the old shrug, “I 
know it; but suppose soldiers could be their own 
judges of when they might leave—why, we 
shouldn’t have a soldier in a month, you see, 
they must stick up to the rules, and so poor 
Philip Cervera must be shot. But I suppose 
you would like to have him escape.” 


T assured the host that I should. He gazed very 
carefully about the room, and then stepping 
close to me he said, in a tone almost reduced to 
a whisper : 

“Then come up to the parade ground. Just 
come up and see what you can see. Come.” 

I knew from the man’s manner that something 


out of the ordinary course of such events was go- 
ing to happen, and I told Collins I would go 
with him. ‘The host was soon ready, and we ac- 
companied him to the barracks. They are at the 
upper end of the town, at the Place d’Armes, 
the buildings forming one bound of the wide 


enclosure, while the other sides are bounded by 


a high, thick wall. As we reached the place, we 
found the regiment to which the deserter belong- 
ed just forming. Joe pointed out to us the spot 
where the execution was to take place, and 
thither we bent our steps. This spot was close 
by the high wall upon the east side of the enclos- 
ure. A stake was driven firmly into the ground, 
within a few feet of the wall, and half.a dozen 
soldiers with a corporal were there to guard the 


Ere long the regiment was ready ; the band 
struck up mournful dirge, and the procession 
commenced to move. First rode the officers of 
the staff, then came the band, and then most of 
the regiment following. Behind these came the 
six men who were to shoot the deserter, and 
next came the deserter himself. He walked be- 
tween two sergeants, with his head bowed, and 
his arms pinioned behind him. Following him 
were four men bearing a rough coffin ; and, last 
of all, came the company to which the deserter 
belonged. It was # mournful scene. The sol- 
diers walked with slow and measured tread, and 
even the very horses seemed to have imbibed the 
sad spirit of the occasion. 
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The procession marched wholly around the 
place, and as they approached the spot where we 
stood, the staff and band filed off, and the regi- 
ment was drawn up in a semi-circular form 
before the stake. Then the deserter, bis atten- 
dants and his company marched up close to 
the place of execution. I now had an oppor- 
tunity to see the face of the prisoner. Itwas sad 
and gloomy, but ever and anon, as some move- 
ment occurred near him, he would start with a 
sudden energy, which I thought indicated some 
hope. He would look quickly about him—see 
the cause of the noise, and then sink back with 


an expression of agonizing disappointment. 

At length the colonel rode up and waved his 
sword towards the poor sergeant who had been 
appointed to conduct the fatal work. The pris- 
oner looked up and saw the colonel, and with a 
frantic movement he rushed towards him. 

“Senor colonel,” he cried, sinking upon his 
knees, “‘I am not guilty! I never belonged to 
your regiment! Iam not a soldier! God knows 
I never wore a uniform before !” 

“Away with him!” cried the colonel, im- 
patiently. 

“ Will you not listen ?” the poor fellow urged, 
louder than before. ‘Never, never, never was 
Ta soldier !” 

“Carry him back,” ordered the officer to the 
sergeant who had come up. And then he added 
to the prisoner, after the sergeant had raised him 
up: “Why do you still persist in telling such a 
falsehood ?” 

The fellow would have spoken, but the colonel 
waved his hand impatiently, and he was led 
away. 

him back,” explained Old Joe to me, as they led 
the condemned man towards the stake. “He 
swears he was never in the army before—that 
he never had a musket in his hand—and he pre- 
tends not to know any of his old companions. 
When they call him by name he makes strange 
of it, and tells ’em he never saw ’em before.” 

“Why, that is a curious plea,” said I, “fora 
man to make, who, you say, has ype sarees 
in the service.” 

Very carious,” returned the host, with 
shake of the head which seemed to leave room 
for doubt concerning his meaning. 

But we conversed no more, for our attention 
was now turned to the prisoner. The rough 
coffin had been placed against the stake, and the 
condemned caused to kneel thereon. The priest 
now approached him and knelt at his side. 

“My son, remember the fate of those who die 
with a lie upon their lips,” commenced the fat 


churchman. “Ere you dic let us have the truth. 
Why did you desert your post?” 

“TI did not,” persisted the youth; but his tone 
was lower now, and there was a shade of 
hesitation. 

“T will not urge you,” the priest resumed, 
“ for of course you know ; but still your assertion 
is strange and unaccountable. Your companions 
all know you—~your officers swear to your iden- 
tity, and I recognize you as one who has been 
often with me in our church with your company.” 

The colonel had drawn near, and he listened 
attentively to the words which now passed be- 
tween the condemned and his spiritual director. 
The latter urged the youth several times more to 
make a full confession, but the same assertion 
was persisted in. The colonel shook his head 
and turned away, and in # moment more the six 


soldiers who held the loaded muskets approached 
the spot. They trembled some, but their step was 
firm, like men who have resolved to perform a 


terrible duty unfiinchingly. 
The priest asked no more questions. The pris- 


oner had made his confession, and it remained 
only for the holy father to pray, which he did 
quickly and methodically. The sergeant, hold 
ing a watch in his left hand, and a heavy pistol 
in his right, now approached and directed that 
the prisoner should be blind-folded. The band~- 
age was passed over his eyes, and then secured 
to the stake so that he should not dodge his head. 
At this juncture I asked mine host if they only 
had six men to fire. He informed me that that 
was all they ever employed for shooting a desert- 
er. Three of the guns were loaded with balls, 
and three with blank cartridges ; and when they 
fired they moved up and placed the muzzles of 
their pieces to within two feet of the condemned 
man’s head. 

The priest had arisen and moved back, and the 
colonel had ordered the sergeant to proceed. 


“ God have mercy !” uttered the unhappy youth. 


Until this moment his whole frame had been 
nerved up to an anxious listening attitude, but 
now his muscles relaxed, and with a deep groan 
he gave himself up to his fate. 

The sergeant had spoken the word “ Reapr,” 
but before he could proceed there was a move- 
ment near the centre of the long line of men, and 
in a moment more a soldier broke through and 
rushed to the spot where the condemned was 
bound. 


“ Hold !” he shouted, as he reached the spot, 
placing himself between the prisoner and the ex- 
ecutioners. ‘“ You would kill an innocent man! 
I am Philip Cervera !—I am the deserter, as you 
think! Look at me—look at me!” 
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the officers soon succeeded in restoring order. 
“Ttis! Itis! tis Philip!” 


All was confusion for a few moments; but 
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“ And when will they try him ?” 
“To-morrow.” 


The host now came forward, and introduced 


Such, and various other exclamations fell | the man to us as Joseph Cervera, and alco in- 
from the lips of those who stood around. As | formed us that he was the one we had seen bound 
soon as I could gain a view of the face of the | to the stake. We found the young man to be 
new-comer, I found that he so nearly resembled | intelligent, and well versed in conversation ; and 
the prisoner, that I should not have dared to ven- | from him we learned that the man who had come 
tare even anassertion upon the identity of either. | to save him was his twin brother. We asked 
They were of the same size, the same form, and | him several questions about the desertion, but 
the same features. In fact, one was the exact | he gave us indirect answers, and the subject was 


counterpart of the other. 


dropped. He only informed us that as soon as his 


The colonel leaped from his saddle and has- | brother had sworn that he was Philip Cervera, 


tened to the spot. 


and announced that he was ready to stand the 


“I am Philip Cervera, Senor colonel,” the | trial, he, himself, had been set at liberty. 


new-comer cried out. “Do you not recognize 
me 

The commandant gazed first upon him and 
then upon the prisoner, and at length he said : 

“ By our lady, but this is most strange. Ser- 
geant, what think you of it ?” 

“ Why, sir,” returned the man thus addressed, 
touching his cap, “I don’t know. I think I 
should have to take their own word for it.” 

“ You are right, sergeant. At any rate, you 
may unbind the prisoner.” 

The youth was unbound, and then the two 
were caused to stand up together. The new- 
comer had on the very clothes in which Philip 
had deserted, and when some of his companions 
were called up, they readily swore that he was the 
man. Some were sure that he was the man, 
while others could not decide between the two; 
bat not one now swore to the identity of the 
prisoner. 

The colonel reflected upon this a few moments, 
and then ordered both the men to be conducted 
to the barracks. 

Collins and myself accompanied our host back 
to his house. We tried to get him into conver- 


“ It was after dark, and Collins, the host, and 
myself were playing a game of billiards, when 
the door was opened, and in walked one of the 
men whom we had seen at the Place d’Armes; 
either the deserter, or the other one, and I could 
not tell which. He sprang forward and caught 
old Joe’s hand. 

“I’m free!” he cried. 

“ And where is Jo—a—Philip? Where is 
Philip ?” the host asked. 

“ Locked up in the guard-house. They would 
have shot him to-day, but he claimed « trial, for 
he assured them that he could prove that he was 


It was about ten o’clock when Collins and I 
retired, and it was sometime ere we fell asleep. 
How long I had slept I cannot tell, but it must 
have been past midnight, when I was awakened 
by hearing voices below. I listened, and could 
plainly distinguish the voice of our host, though 
I could not hear what was said. Ina few mo- 
ments more he came up and entered our room. 
He noticed that I was awake, and asked me if 
we would lend him our hats and cloaks a little 
while without asking any questions. I told him 
yes, though I must say that I broke the promise 
on the very next moment by asking him what he 
was up to. He shook his head and said perhaps 
he would tell me sometime. 

In fifteen minutes after this, I heard some one 
go out by the back way, and then all was still. 
I remained awake nearly an hour after this, but 
heard nothing more. The clock below struck 
two, and in a few moments more I was asleep 
again. 

When we went down in the morning, we 
found old Joe alone. I asked him where Joseph 
Cervera was, but he only shook his head in 
answer. After breakfast I was on the point of 
going out, when the host called me back. 

“ Look ye, senor,” he said, in an eager, earnest 
tone, “ you know so much already that I shall 
feel safer to confess to you the whole, for were 
you to tell one word of what you have seen here, 
it might rain me. You will be secret. You 
know the young men, and you cannot wish them 
harm.” 


I promised, and he proceeded. 

“ The mother of those two young men was my 
sister. She died over a week ago. Philip was 
in the army, and Joseph was at home. They 
were twins, as you were told last night. Philip 
wished to be with his mother when she died—it 
was almost a monomania with him—but this 
could notbeallowed. So heranaway. He was 


carried away against his will.” 


brought back, and ran away again. And this he 
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sation on the way, but he was moody and silent, 
sometimes answering in monosyllables, but .en- 
tering into no conversation. 
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did the third time. That was Philip whom we 
Jirst saw at the stake! He had arranged with his 
brother for escape. Joseph was to prepare him- 
self with all the necessary instruments for freeing 
himself from his shackles, and for cutting his 
way from prison. He knew just where he would 
be confined, and consequently he knew what he 
would need to help him in escape. With these 
tools concealed about him, he came, as you saw, 
to take his brother’s place. He is a bold, daunt- 
less, reckless man, when only self or the safety 
of a friend is concerned, and I believed he would 
succeed. You know how Philip was released, 
and how his innocent brother was accepted in his 
place. Ha, ha, ha, they let the deserter go, and 
took an eel in his place. Joseph had his irons 
off within half an hour after dark, and in an hour 
more, he had two of the iron bars removed from 
the back window. At ten o’clock he crawled 
out ; let himself drop upon the ground, and then 
scaled the wall. He came immediately here, 
and I at once called his brother, and helped pre- 
pare for making a final clearance. Your hats 
and cloaks served to help them by the sentinels, 
and ere I left them I saw them on board a 
felucca, below Georgetown, bound for Toulon. 
They are out of sight of land long ere this. 
Now you know all; and I know I may trust you.” 
Hardly had he ceased speaking when six sol- 
diers entered the barroom. The deserter—Phil- 
ip Cervera—had escaped! Had we seen any- 
thing of him? No. And the soldiers went away. 
When I went out I found soldiers moving in 
all directions, and many times I heard the same 
question repeated which had been asked at Old 
Joe’s. But the deserter was not found. Search 
was also made for the one who had come so near 
being shot on the day before, but they could find 
him no more readily than they did the other. 


NEW LOCOMOTIVE POWER, 


Tf all the all inventions of modern ingen 
were available, civilization 
be of its t limits. 
respondent of an English paper states a 
French gentleman has discovered the secret of 
compressing electricity—thus controlling a power 
far greater than any heretofore brought into use. 
It requires, he states, neither machinery por com- 
bustion ; and a vessel propelled by it will skim 
the water like a bird, and at the rate of sixty 
miles anhour. It is said that in the course of a 
series of experiments which were tried at Vin- 
cennes, & small mortar was fired by the inventor, 
at the rate of a hundred shots a minno' 

flashing, smoke or noise.—Bunker 


Sin is never at a stay; if we do not retreat 
from it, we shall advance in it; and the farther 
on we go, the more we have to come back. 


BY M. 1. W. CURRIER. 


Think ef me, dearest, when night has come, 
And shadowed the bright green earth, 
When earthly feelings have fled from thy soul, 
And heavenly thoughts have birth, 
Then think thou of me. 


Think of me too when thy heart is sad, 
When the world looks most cheerless and drear, 
When thy dark, sparkling orbs grow restless and dim, 
Or suffused with the bright, pearly tear, 
Then think thou of me. 


But not when thy heart beats proudly and high, 
Would I ask you to then think of me; 
But when a soft voice would console thy lone heart, 
Then, dear one, remember thou me. 
O, then think of me. 


When sorrow is yours, then, then would I stand 
In the place of a dear, cherished friend, 
And strive with thy darkness at every lone hour, 
Life’s brightness and beauty to blend, 
Then think thou of me. 


+ 


ALMOST A HEROINE, 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Pretty Miss Anderson had just emerged 
from the petty thraldom of boarding school— 
that nursery of shallow affectation in which she 
had been taught waltzing, lacing, attention to 
externals, a moiety of French, fashionable piano 
thrumming, and a great deal of elegant frivolity. 
Common sense and the English language had 


ion and parental delusion, issued Miss Ander- 


This first step, unfortunately, brought her in 
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been mutually neglected. Reading of the 
pseudo-sentimental stamp comprised her litera- q 
ture, and every pernicious habit and influence the 
had combined to bury the one solitary talent ' 
which she by nature possessed. 5 
———_+=-=+—_____ From this hot-bed of folly, hallowed by fash- tl 
son, at seventeen years and a month, full of A 
foolish romance and artificial ideas of life, im- 48 
bibed from mistaken training ; and with a sim- Ds 
per, and that species of uncertain carriage sup- Ai! 
posed to be elegant, she slid out, in the exact a) 
angle preseribed by Monsieur the French dane- 24 
ing master, and took her first step in the genteel “4 
world. 
direct conjunction with an empty headed and 2 
empty pocketed young gentleman of the school — - 
denominated fast, who rejoiced in flashy waist- ie | 
coats, broad plaids, and superlative lengths of nF; 
galvanised chain. He swaggered at trotting- 
theatres with the perfect sang-froid of the 
é 
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bravest, and yet, to make a disagreeable expo- 
sition of facts, his unfortunate pocket rarely 
boasted advance capital to the amount of a shil- 
ling, and many were the confiding landladies, 
tailors, and washerwomen, who had cause to de- 
plore their too ready reliance upon his fair prom- 
ises and prepossessing exterior 

This state ef purse—this per- 
petual vexation of being “hard up,” compelled 
our hero to look about him for some more settled 
and secure means of living than that for which 
he blessed luek at the gaming-table. On reflec- 
tion, as nothing else seemed to indicate fairer for 
his fature ease, he resolved to purchase freedom 
from pecuniary annoyance at the altar—in other 
words, to marry some genteel estate in the 
country, or equally respectable establishment 
“up town” (no matter if encumbered by worse 
than Petruchio’s shrew), which should enable him 
in future to carry his head above even high water 
mark ; and to the accomplishment of this intent, 
he bent all his energies. 

In an evil hour, his eye fell upon our lan- 
guishing debutante, and he straightway pro- 
ceeded to lay determined siege to her heart, 
having first ascertained satisfactorily that the 
“plum,” which was authentically ascribed to 
the plethoric Capt. Jacob Anderson, her father, 
would eventually drop, ripe and plump, into her 
expectant lap ; therefore it became at once his 
design to secure to himself this figurative recep- 
_ tacle of the golden favors which he felt would in- 
deed prove to him the lap of fortune! 

He found little labor in capturing the citadel 
of the young lady’s affection. How should he— 
since there was no resistance, and he suddenly 
discovered himself master of the field without a 
struggle? “Lightly won, lightly prised,” was 
the air of victory, whistlei carelessly between 
puffs of offensive smoke, as he resumed the 
jaunty tip of his hat and swaggering gait, which, 
out of fond consideration for his future pros- 
pects, he had forborne while playing the escort 
to the lovely Miss Anderson (feeling that, had 
not his present comet a golden tail in prospec- 
tive, he would hurl it derisively back to the sky 
from which it had dropped, almost unsolicited, 
upon him); but a renewed pressure of the sol- 
itary sixpence in his attenuated pocket-book con- 
vinced him that he could not afford to indulge his 
very natural sentiments of disgust, and be pru- 
- dently resolved to patronize the fortune which 
seemed thrusting itself upon him, and, if fate 
had determined to place him on the list of the 
uncomfortably rich, it could in no extremity be 
more inconvenient than his present condition of 
opposite uncomfortableness ! 
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Upon this he paused, resigned, and allowed 
himself to dwell fondly upon the projected re- 
newal and enlargement of his plaids, the widen- 
ing of his weed, and the addition of a ponderous 
seal to his attractive chain, all of which, and 
many more shades of improvement, would at- 
tend upon his approaching change of station. 

As he crept into his narrow attic, and be- 
stowed himself under a dirty counterpane, still 
encased in coat and boots, he viewed his coming 
princeliness with the eye of anticipation, and 
gloated tipsily over the realization, for he could 
see no end of brandy smashes stretching away, 
steaming and hot, into the infinite distance ! 

As he attended Miss Anderson in her daily 
walks, doing the amiable with heroic grace, he 
reflected how rapidly they would resolve them- 
selves into the one grand, crowning walk to 
church; and immediately his mouth watered 
with a foretaste of the rich old wines which 
would sparkle at the wedding banquet ! 

As he handed Miss Anderson to a seat in his 
phaeton (such occasions invariably denoted a 
successful night at the dice-box!) ambition 
whispered rare prophecies of the splendid turn- 
out which he would soon be able to display, to 
the astonishment of “ the boys,” and the envy of 
Tom, Dick and Harry, who now sported their 
respective nags, and looked with compassionate 
contempt upon his utter inability to retain pos- 
session of a fine trotter, purchased the season 
previous! Here a smart crack of the whip, of 
rather too professional a tone to be practised in 
the feminine presence, announced his exultation 
in view of such a triumph, while 
even hinted at fancy stables and a stud! 

As for the lady herself, who was destined to 
confer all these rational enlargements, she was 
too giddy with the consciousness of a real lover, 
and the rapture of being exalted to the position 
of an actual heroine of romance, to feel a sus- 
picion that she could be second to anything else 
in the devotion of her adorer; and, as she had 
been schooled to believe herself created for the 
distinet purpose of being married; both appeared 
in a fair way to idolize each the darling project 
of their lives—she a husband, and he a fortune. 

Bat the wooing did not prosper! Old Jacob 
Anderson was not the man to be deceived by 
false pretences; and when he surprised Mr. 
Emanuel Zephyr (so read our hero’s card—par- 
don, reader, that we have so long neglected a 
nominal introduction) at his daughter’s feet, he 
instantly expelled him from his house, with a 
peremptory command never to enter it again, 
and a timely warning never to dare the effrontery 


of another approach to his daughter ! 
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Emanuel muttered extravagant curses upon 
the “meddlesome old cur,” as he strode down 
the street, and Amantha Ann, in tears and de- 
spair retreated to her chamber, to pine in secret 
over her cruel fate, and meditate daggers and the 
poison-bowl—those tragic benefactors to love- 
lorn maidens oppressed by unrelenting fathers. 

In the morning, however, as a billet from 
some mysterious source appéared attached to her 
window blinds, and on opening which she joy- 
fully recognized the somewhat uncertain signa- 
ture of her Emanuel, her feelings suddenly un- 
derwent a very material process of change, and 
she decided to live, for his sake, and trust to 
time for the abatement of the paternal severity ! 
The note, written in the most impassioned style 
of superlatives, assured her in one breath that he 
could not tear her image from his soul—he could 
hot exist without her; and in another, implored 
her to take pity on his breaking heart, and con- 
sent to see him once again, for the last time, if it 
must be so, that he might at least havethe sad 
satisfaction of bidding her farewell ; and ending 
by appointing a time and place of meeting in a 
very rational manner, and cheerfully recom- 
mending her to hope for the best—all would yet 
be well! 

Miss Anderson compared notes with a score 
of her favorite novels, whose Amantha Anns 
were cruelly placed in scenes of even direr trib- 
ulation than her own, and yet who invariably 
appeared upon the concluding page satisfactorily 
married, amicably reconciled to obdurate parents, 
and felicitously happy ; and she could not fail to 
regard her lover’s final assurance as prophetic. 
In the full strength of this confidence, she stole 
forth to the romantic clandestine meeting, which 
she was a little disappointed in being obliged to 
enjoy by gaslight, instead of the more appropriate 
rays of the tender moon universally accorded to 
such occasions. 

Emanuel received her rapturously. Two or 
three turns up and down the retired street he 
had chosen, sufficed to unfold his plan of action, 
which was nothing less than the felonious design 
of carrying off the bride of his heart without the 
consent of her natural guardian (since it was 
folly to indulge a hope of obtaining it!) This 
added the final touch to Amantha Ann’s cher- 
ished conviction that she was indeed a real he- 
roine, and it was therefore jointly arranged that 
they should be prepared for flight on the follow- 
ing evening. 

Emanuel, greatly solicitous of the paternal 
blessing (knowing that through this lay his only 
present means of paying his respects to the pa- 
ternal coffers), charged her in advance with the 


doubtful embassy of conciliating the offended 
parental majesty, and obtaining the all-important 
pardon, as soon as they twain should have be- 
come one flesh—tenderly assuring her that he 
could not /ive, in a state of alienation from the 
father of his adored (thinking it unnecessary to 
reveal the reason why /) and laying to her vanity 
the flattering unction that the veriest heart of 
stone could not resist the eloquence of her en- 
treaty, if she but besought with tears! This she 
determined to do. 

“ Papa cannot refuse his forgiveness when he 
sees how devotedly Emanuel loves me, and how 
noble and ingenuous he is.” ‘The old bear 
wont hold out long when he finds the business is 
over,” were the respective reflections of the ar- 
dent couple, as they parted lingeringly on a 
shady corner—he having first suggested and ef- 
fected a very affectionate exchange of rings, 
which might have been premeditated on his part 
—hers being a real diamond, while his was 
merely a block of first water glass, in very sus- 
picious cutting. At all events, it seemed a happy 
move for him, as an immediate disposal of it fur 
genuine bank notes resulted in extreme repletion 
of purse, and great cq@nsequent self-indulgence, 
which, however, proved eventually very treach- 
erous to his interest. 

Miss Anderson’s blissful visions of elopement 
were somewhat marred that night by the intru- 
sion of a frightful monster, which appeared, 
with glaring eyes and savage teeth, to claim her 
in place of her darling Emanuel, and which 
finally resolved itself into a hideous dragon, and 
was on the terrible point of flaying her alive, 
and devouring her by inches, when she awoke in 
a cold perspiration, and found it was morning! 

For a moment, her resolution to elope was a 
little shaken ; but the reflection that this was the 
last great test of her affection, and especially 
that it was in itself the feather’s weight which 
would turn the balance and place her beside the 
brilliant Paulines and Cynthia Elizabeths of 
pasteboard and muslin existence, overcame even 
her superstitions, and she was again firm. And 
arranging her wardrobe and ,collecting her 
jewels, as the Lady Blanche or the Countess of 
Blouse had done, on the day of flight with some 
chivalrous peasant or banished prince, she pre- 
pared to follow in their shining wake ! 

The appointed hour at length arrived, but 
Emanuel did not. Impatience gave way to fear 
in the mind of the watcher when an hour had 
expired, and yet he did not come; but at that 
very moment, had she possessed the Asmodean 
optical power of penetrating bricks and stone, 
she might have beheld him in one of the chief 
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saloons of the city, tipping his glass with a very 
peculiar looking one-eyed gentleman, whose in- 
timacy he appeared to enjoy, and carelessly haz- 
arding a fabulous bet on the result of the game 
then in hand, while the vicinity of corks and 
empty bottles indicated that they had already 
imbibed as much as was necessary for the stom- 
ach’s sake! But this rare virtue of vision she 
could not command, and suspense was torture. 

Two hours waned, during which the wretched 
Miss Anderson had passed through every suc- 
cessive stage of agony up to the final point of 
despair. Meanwhile Emanuel was making mazy 
attempts to ascend the genteel street which con- 
tained the imposing “stone front ” of his future 
father-in-law, and which treacherously rose be- 
fore him in continuous steps, upon which, if he 
set his uncertain feet, they immediately vanished 
into thin air—bringing him in contact with an 
opposing lamp-post on one hand, or a stubborn 
brick wall on the other, with a violence propor- 
tional to the height of the step he attempted. 

Reaching the house at last, which stood a lit- 
tle isolated from its neighbors in solitary gran- 
deur, he staggered to the wall, and essayed the 
preconcerted signal upof the lady’s chamber- 
window ranging in the second story. In a state 
of sobriety, this might have been safely attempt- 
ed, as our hero had himself satisfactorily tested ; 
but now, alas, at every fresh effort, the fickle 
window eluded his reach—now mounting to the 
extreme angle of the pointed gables, now play- 
ing undignified antics across the grave expanse 
of brick, and now indulging in animated hide- 
and-seek among its lively fellows ! 

But Emanuel still persevered, with a misty 
conscionsness that fortune, fast horses, and an 
infinitude of champagne bottles waited upon a 
successful tap of the flighty casement. His 
steadfastness was rewarded, for at length the 
giddy object of his pursuit inclined to something 
like its proper position, and he instantly made a 
rapid plunge forward, with a triumphant “ Hic 
—old fellow, I—have you now!” But the de- 
ceitfal window played him false—his hands 
slipped from their straining grasp upon the naked 
wall, precipitating him, with a terrific crash, 
headlong through a lower casement, against 
which he had unwittingly leaned. 

In his rapid descent into the interior, he was 
thrown in painfal contact with some resisting 
substance, which subsequent revelations proved 
to be the depository of the family silver, with an 
alarm bell attached, which immediately sounded 
a sonorous peal that might have awakened the 
dead—throwing our hero into a state of doubt 
as to whether he had not suddenly fallen upon 
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the deck of some steamer outward bound, just 
thundering forth its brazen note of departure ! 
“ My plate! my plate! thieves! thieves!” 
roared the frantic voice of the excited captain, 
from the parlor above—rolling his vast rotundity 
from a comfortable position upon his favorite 
sofa, and shuffling as rapidly as possible to the 
seene of action, heading a promiscuous group 
from the region of the kitchen, armed with 
pokers, carving-knives, or whatever description 
of weapon could be soonest secured. 
Rushing down upon the fated door, they 
forced an unanimous entrance ; and the light of 
the foremost taper discovered the supposed bur- 
glar bungling and groping, with the utmost 
drunken gravity, for the delusive window—the 
scene of his late disastrous ingress—through 
which he no doubt meditated a safe retreat. 
“Seize him—bind him—call the police!” 
shouted the infuriated proprietor of the assaulted 
treasure. “I'll teach you the cost of invading 
my premises, you house-breaking rascal!” was 
the parting assurance, as Emanuel, pinioned and 
guarded, was dragged away in speechless terror. 
Amantha Ann was discovered to have fainted, 
and was conveyed insensible to her chamber—in 
which state she found it proper to remain during 
the entire night. She subsequently revived, 
however, to learn by the evening paper that one 
Emanuel Zephyr was that morning examined 
before the police court, and convicted on the 
double charge of drunkenness and attempted 
burglary—and again relapsed into insensibility. 
She eventually returned to a permanent state of 
consciousness, and begged to be permitted to 
share her dear unfortunate Emanuel’s captivity ; 
but as this touching request was not granted, she 
subsided into a gentle melancholy, passed her 
time in solitude, and was observed to walk often 
along the smooth borders of the Frog Pond, 
with no apparent object, gazing intently into it. 
As she continued to survive, however, alarm 
for her safety abated, and in proportion as this 
anxiety decreased, her former habits resumed 
their ascendancy. True, Miss Anderson had 
romantically resolved to cling to her lover 
through evil and good report; but on reflection, 
finding that none of her approved heroes were 
convicted of the grossness of drunkenness, she 
finally abandoned him to his convict dress and 
prison fare, in place of ideal plaids and fancy 
wines, and consoled herself with a more respect- 
able, but not more disinterested suitor, who hap- 
pily met the entire approbation of the eccentric 
Captain Anderson, and who ultimately succeeded 
to the care of his treasury, and assumed the 


contro! of his deposite and percentage. 
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A GOOD NAME. 
BY MARTHA W. CANTON. 


Some speak of riches and their worth, 
And some of lofty fame; 

But still, of all earth’s precious stores, 
Give me a bright, good name. 


Give me a name, though adverse winds 
How! loudly round my head, 

That will not die when I am gone, 
But still an influence shed. 


. Give me a name that cannot die, 
When I am laid to rest 
Upon our common mother Earth’s 
Cold, damp, and cheerless breast. 


A name that all will loudly praise, 
A name that all can love; 

One that will brightly shine on earth, 
And brighter grow above. 


When I shall sleep within the tomb, 


BY EUSTACE KINGMAN. 


Joun and Bertrand Scott were brothers in 
name and by birth ; but no twostrangers coming 
from opposite parts of the earth, could have been 
more different. John was a wild, restless, daring 
fellow ; full of life and spirit, yet, with a woman’s 
tenderness in his heart. He went through the 
world, sowing his gifts of cheerfulness, love and 
benevolence broadcast. Halleck’s lines describe 
him best : 


* A kind, trae heart—a spirit high, 
That could not brook and would not bow, 
Were written in his aay eye, 
ng sense—deep fee strong 
a = of tyrant and of knave, ” 


of t—a scorn of wrong; 


Bertrand Scott was the reverse of allthis. He 
was mean, vicious and creeping. Always in 
sanctimonious garb, and with sanctimonious 
face, and a quiet, stealthy pace, that came upon 
your most secret and sacred hours, his sleek, 
black garb suggested the idea of a great, shining, 
black beetle, of that sort which you cannot kill 
without treading upon them. At school he was 
the one who won all the boy’s marbles, and in 
the endless “swapping ”’ of knives and playthings, 
Bertrand, somehow, always came off best. Still 
as he was never known to fight, nor to be recog- 
nized openly in a quarrel, it was not easy to fix 
a dishonorable character upon him; while John’s 
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impetuous spirit was ever offending and yet ever 
forgiving and forgiven. For boys intuitively 
love and honor a generous nature ; and they felt 
the difference between John’s heartsome—yes, 
that is the word, no other describes it—his heart- 
some ways, and Bertrand’s fawning and creeping 
manner, long before they could analyze their 
characters, and make the distinction in words. 

When they left college, John decided to become 
a physician, and Bertrand a merchant. Each 
seemed instinctively to grasp the mode of life 
which would best develop their innermost qual- 
ities ; and each carried out in his professional or 
mercantile life the promise which the boy and 
the youth had successively given. 

When mere boys, at school, both had liked 
best a gentle little girl, Anne Avelin, who was 
“& great favorite in school, from her lovely and 
amiable disposition. She was not handsome, 
nor strikingly interestingeven. She was merely 
sweet and good, and made every one love her by 
her uniform self-abnegation, and her desire to 


please. 

Too gentle to dislike any one, Bertrand found 
it very easy to persuad® Anne that he was one 
of the most perfect youths of his time; and al- 
though she preferred John’s open ways and blunt- 
er speech to Bertrand’s smooth and specious 
words, yet she did not suspect that a bad heart 
lay under that smooth and sleek exterior. 

We believe in the dignity of human nature, 
until we wake up to some deception practised 
towards ourselves. It is a part of almost every 
person’s youthful creed ; a beautiful illusion which 
it would be pleasant to retain through life; a 
thing to which we build monuments, and plant 
statues, or set them upon pedestals ; and by-and- 
by we go and sit down at the base, and weep 
god, which our own hands raised. 

Anne was some years in finding out how far 
her statue was from perfection ; and when she 
did discover it, it was.too late. She was vowed 
to its worship for life! She was married to 
Bertrand Scott. And for him, she had slighted 
John’s great and noble heart, which had beat for 
her alone, from the time when he lifted her over 
the streams and brooks, and gathered the violets 
for her, in fields that were purple with them now, 
in his memory ! 

Bertrand knew it all the while. He knew that 
John would have died for the gentle Anne, whose 
presence ina home he would have thought so 
inexpressibly dear, and whose life he had already 
hoped would flow side by side with his own. 
Yes, Bertrand knew this, and more. He knew 
that Anne loved John best, in her inmost heart ; 
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and he knew, also, that it was a suspicion of 
something wrong in John, which he himself had 
planted in her mind, that closed her heart against 
that large and noble nature and made her speak 
words that grieved and surprised John beyond 
measure. He had thought that Anne loved him, 
in her quiet, calm way, just as he had always 
hoped that a wife would love him, softening down 
the angles of his own restless nature, and refresh- 
ing his senses with the simplicity and beauty of 
her own. 

How well he bore the disappointment, may be 
inferred from the fact, that Dr. Scott remained 
unmarried. He had thought of going away toa 
distant town; but he had too many friends at 
Ludlow, to permit him to carry such a plan into 
operation ; so taking an office at a long distance 


from Bertrand’s habitation, he sat down before + 


his solitary fire, and gave his first and last tear 
to the remembrance of Anne Avelin. 

His door opened softly, and Bertrand, with the 
cat-like tread which distinguished him, entered. 
His coming on that evening, was peculiarly an- 
noying to John. He could hardly touch the 
hand which his brother eXtended ; and he pre- 
tended to be studying from a book which he held 
in his hand; then, ashamed of even that small 
subterfuge, he flang it on the floor with a violence 
that made Bertrand cower away from him. 

“ My dear John,” he said, “you are so very 
startling in your movements—I came in to ask you 
what provision you had made for our father. 
Can you have him under your care? Are you 
going to keep house *” 

John eyed him for a moment, almost fiercely. 

“ Father in need of ahome, Bertrand! Is not 
the house in which you live, my father’s house ¢ 
Can he not live in his own house, or do I under- 
stand you rightly, that he seeks to change ?” 

“Don’t ask so many questions at atime, John, 
please. The fact is, that father—in short, he has 
been in want of money, and I have advanced it 
from time to time, until—until the house is all 
that I have to show for my liberality.” 

John looked at him until he was evidently dis- 
concerted under the gaze. Bertrand resumed : 

“You see, John, that I need to make some 
alterations in the house, to suit my present means 
of living—not that I really make money—I don’t 
wish to have you to think so—but you know a 
gteat deal depends in mercantile life, on making 
a show. Now here are you, happy dog that you 
are,” and he affected a laugh, “can sit here un- 
molested, and make money without spending it.” 

“ And can, therefore, take my dear old father 
into my kennel, you think, do you?” 


Bertrand quailed again. He was decidedly 


opposed to John’s taking this view of the matter. 
“Tt was not convenient for him to allow separate 
apartments for his father,” he said, “and he 
needed all the room for new improvements, and 
in short—” 

“ In short, you are a knave!”’ exclaimed John. 

Bertrand started, for his own deeds had not yet 
assumed quite that colorin hisown mind. John 
was so abrupt! Really he wished that he would 
try to be more considerate of his friends’ feelings. 
And he was so truly fearful that his startling 
manner would be a bar to his practice. 

Bertrand had mounted his old hobby of disin- 
terested friendship again. He had won his wife 
by it—he now hoped to gain a home for his 
father, by parading it before John. As well 
might the slimy sea-weed that crawls at the 
foot of the great rock of Gibraltar seek to draw 
the rock into the ocean depths, as for him to in- 
fluence a nature like John’s. 

“TI can make you no reply, Bertrand, until I 
have seen father. I will then see you together, 
and arrange some plan. I have an engagement, 
now,” he continued, looking at his watch. 

“O, I do not think, really, John, that it will 
do for you to name anything of the kind to 
father. He is very nervous and irritable. He 
needs your medical aid. I dothink, brother, that 
you ought to get married and take him home, 
where you can watch his disorder.” 

** And you have chosen the time when he was 
ill and disturbed, to take his home from him, 
and turn him out of doors !’’ 

“Dear John, do not be so absurd. Anne is 
not well, and it must be unpleasant, you know, 
for father to be smoking in the house ; and—” 

“Leave me!” said John; and Bertrand did 
not wait a second bidding. That voice meant 
something more than met the ear. 

The next day, Mr. Scott, against Bertrand’s 
express command, visited John alone in his 
office. It seemed that he had been inveigled in- 
to buying shares in an imaginary stock company, 
and had been induced to suppose that Bertrand 
had stood between him and certain ruin, on ac- 
count of this very transaction. Under this im- 
pression, and grateful to his son for securing him 
against destruction, he had thought it a light 
compensation, to sign the deeds which gave Ber- 
trand all his property. The house Bertrand had 
appropriated to his own use, the rest of the prop- 
erty was invested in his business; and his father 
stood a penniless and heart-broken man. Ber- 
trand’s wife was kind and affectionate to Mr. 
Scott, but her husband did not like to see the old 
father whom he had injured; and he would like 
better that he should be with John. He told 
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Anne that it was the wish of his father and broth- 
er to be together, and Anne acceded, though 
feeling deeply hurt that she was not permitted to 
administer to his declining age. 

Dr. John thought long and deeply upon this 
double instance of Bertrand’s duplicity. The 
thought of Anne sacrificed to this selfish being, 
was torture enough ; but when his poor old father 
was immolated, too, upon the same dark shrine, 
and his own expectations cut off, to feed his 
avarice, he could not bear it. 

And yet there was no remedy but patience; 
for his father’s own hand had signed the deeds, 
and he could not by any alchemy be turned in- 
to an insane man, although a highly injured one. 
So, at present, the doctor contented himself with 
finding a pleasant and cheerful boarding-house 
for his father, and trying to believe that some- 
time or other, the brave knight will appear, who 
is to 

__ride through 
To the wine past river, 
There to put 
make t distorted wills, 


h the wicked wicked bear along.” 


Mr. Scott murmured a little, at first, at the 
change, for he had become so accustomed to 
Anne’s little attentions, that he knew not how to 
dispense with them. But he soon became recon- 
ciled, when his landlady’s sister, a bright-eyed 
widow, took —~en herself the charge of waiting 


upon him. 

At first, John had insisted, as a matter of 
common justice to himself, that Bertrand should 
unite in paying his father’s board; but after 
awhile, even that was denied, and the whole ex- 
pense fell upon the elder brother. 

John had never seen Anne, since the day on 
which she refused him. He could not see her 
married, and afterwards it was not easy to make 
the first visit at her honse. Bertrand, too, had 
chosen to employ another physician, and that cir- 
cumstance, of course, precluded him from visit- 
ing there. He sometimes heard of Anne, as 
being ill and low-spirited ; but it was from stran- 
gers, not Bertrand, that he heard it, and the 
brothers now passed each other in the street with- 
out speaking. 

Bertrand had made his improvements in the 
house, had furnished it magnificently, and was 
now preparing to give a party, the costly elegance 
of which should astonish every one. 

Many were invited who did not even know the 
Scotts by sight. Others who knew and respected 
John, went from regard to him, not dreaming of 
the rupture between the brothers. A few old, 
retired merchants, who received cards for them- 
selves and families, concluded to go because their 


young people would enjoy it, and they could 
have a nice chat with their old friend, Mr. Scott. 
So Bertrand Scott succeeded in astonishing them, 
but not exactly in the way that he expected. 
Champagne, velvet carpets, gas-lights and oyster 
patties were not things to astonish these people ; 
except that some of them wondered if Bertrand 
Scott wasn’t going to fail. “It had a look like 
it,” said the old stagers who know how these 


things are done. 


Anne moved about in her half-sad, quiet way, 
wishing that her father-in-law and John were 
there to help her entertain those dreadful people. 
She, poor child, knew nothing of the late differ- 
ence. Even Mr. Scott’s going away was repre- 
sented by her husband as an act of his father’s 
own seeking; and Anne had grieved that the 
dear old man could not make himself happy with 
her, when she loved him so much. 

Bertrand did not fail, however. He went on, 
accumulating his thousands, while John was 
slowly, butsurely, working his way to distinction, 
if not to wealth. His thorough attention to busi- 
ness, never being absent from his office unless 
obliged to leave it, drew the attentive regard to- 
wards him of certain ancient families, whose 
physician having lately died, they were desirous 
of replacing him by the best in practice; and Dr. 
Scott soon found himself feeling aristocratic 
pulses, and prescribing for aristocratic nerves. 

Once there, in the bosom of this charmed circle, 
his fortune was made. One thing was wanting, 
however, as the lady of the honorable Mr. Wise 
told him—and that was a wife. The lady hed 
two daughters past thirty. They would not have 
refused the doctor, now, but in their youth, those 
men who would have liked them, were kept off 
by their fear of refusal; for great and powerful 
Mr. Wise could not be approached by common 
suitors for his stately daughters. So they let 
their “‘ young affections run to waste,” enclosed 
them with an iron fence of pride, and at thirty, 
they dropped all the music, and poetry, and 
romance of life, and became eager seekers after 
society and scandal, and encouraged the atten- 
tions of those whom once they would not have 
thought worthy to touch the tips of their aristo- 
cratic fingers. 

The lady’s remark did rouse John, but not 
exactly as she intended. It made him look in 
oftener upon one of his patients, a cross, irritable 
old gentleman, whose gout was at times unbear- 
able to himself, and whose temper was always 
unbearable to others. When in his worst fits, he 


to him, her constant, unvarying care of him 
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abused everybody, the doctor and all. All ex- fi 
cept his daughter. Her cheerful way of talking ‘ 


through his spasms, and her bright, smiling face, | 
and ready, willing hand, were all too valuable to 
him, to have him chase her from the room as he 
did every one else. 

Charlotte Lester was blessed with strong health, 
strong nerves, a strong constitution and a strong 
mind. She had none of the nervous attacks 
which characterize a fine lady. Not that she did 
not take thought and care for her health; and 
she was worth all the care which she took of her- 
self. She was not one of that class that wear 
paper shoes, and dance till morning, and eat 
oyster suppers at all hours of the night, and lie in 
bed all day afterwards. She knew the value of 
her health, and she preserved it as one would a 
precious jewel. Almost all the young ladies 
round had been ill, and called in Doctor Scott ; 
Charlotte had never been able to get up even an 
influenza for the purpose. 

But her father was taken ill; and insisted on 
sending for the new doctor; and Charlotte’s 
heart beat a little quicker than its wonted tone, 
when, day after day, the manly and noble form 
of John Scott brought a light and beauty into her 
father’s sick room. She listened to his finely 
toned voice, as it poured forth a full stream of 
conversation, that kept the sufferer from even 
thinking of his pains,for hours together. She 
looked at his broad, open brow, his cheek brown 
with exercise in the open air, and the heavy waves 
of dark hair which shaded his temples. She 
looked still more at those great brawn eyes, so 
sparkling, yet so soft in their expression—and 
there! we might as well tell the whole truath— 
Charlotte loved the doctor, before he—indifferent 
old bachelor that he was—ever thought of her. 
She loved him, but she did not pine nor grow 
pale. She did not write poetry, nor talk to the 
stars. That might be the natural and inevitable 
expression of some hearts, but it was not hers. 
She dressed her hair as tastefully as ever, wore 


her most becomigg gowns, and was as bright, 
as rosy and as cheerful as her nature dictated. 
But all the time, like Desdemona, she could 
not help wishing that “Heaven had made her 
such a man,” as Doctor John ; and yet she treat- 
ed him as frankly as if no such wish had ever en- 
tered her heart. It was not in Jehn Scott’s na- 


ture, however, to watch such a woman long, 
without acknowledging her worth ; and by-and- 
by, he become suddenly aware that she blushed 
deeply, whenever he entered the room. He 
thought how handsome it made her rather plain 
face, and what a sweet expression, after all, there 
was on that plain face. John had been a wor- 


shipper of beautiful faces ; but Charlotte Lester’s 
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He went oftener after this ; indeed Mr. Lester 
could not do without him; and one day, when 
the patient was asleep, the doctor and nurse en- 
tered into a mutual engagement to unite their 
services ; and when he awoke it was to find that 
he had a son added to his family, if he chose to 
consider him as such. Mr. Lester was so happy 
that he forgot his gout for the rest of the day ; and 
Charlotte looked perfectly radiant. 

It was arranged that Mr. Scott and Mr. Lester 
were to occupy apartments in the house that was 
now to be the doctor’s home. Each of the 
fathers was to have his own separate man-servant, 
and to be perfectly independent of the family. It 
was Charlotte’s plan, and was quite successful. 
The two old gentlemen thus preserved the great- 
est possible freedom in all their arrangements, 
and left the rest of the family equally so in their 
own. How happy was Mr. Scott, to find him- 
self once more ina home. Charlotte’s attention 
to him was her crowning perfection in her hus- 
band’s eyes, and even her own father, exacting 
as he was, was pleased to see her ministering 
kindly to his old friend. 

Alas, for poor little Anne Avelin! She found, 
too late, that her choice had been a fatal one for 
her own happiness. There was a heavy failure, 
a violent, self-inflicted death, and then Bertrand’s 
name was spoken of no more. Anne found a 
home with the doctor, where he and Charlotte 
gave all the consolation which their tender hearts 
could suggest ; and in time her tears were dried. 
She has found a new home with one whom she 
thinks has no equal except Dr. John. 

UNFEELING. 

A member of the 

4 a society, and he got 


to a n er 

how much he might reasonably be 
to speak. the fiend 


swered he didn’t know; when he got on 


of the subject he generally spo! 

That'll never do—T've a few remarks to 
make m ” said the ; “how shall I 
stave him off?” 


ah his Ie lg and then ‘if he w if he would 


notice at all. I stuck a pin in his 
didn’t seem to care a darn ; I crooked it 


he k spouting as hard as ever.” 


face had something above beaaty. 


likely,” said the 
ery likely,” Wag 
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head was invisible for a moment. Soon after, 
i he returned to the “brother” who had recom- 
! mended the pin style of treatment, and said : 
“I pinched him, and he didn’t take the least 
but he 
in, and 


BY T. W. MEAGHER, M. D. 


©, when my breast its final rest 
Shall seek in happy realms above, 
When free from care and dark despair, 
My weary soul shall sweetly share 
The scenes of endless love : 


Then make my grave by the briny wave, 
Beside some cavern deep and lone, 
Where man can bring no venomed sting, 
But where the sea-birds nightly sing 
My dirge in sorrow’s tone! 


There lay my head, when I am dead, 
No step shall seek the lonely spot— 

Let none prepare to record there, 

A stone to breathe with flattery’s air 
A name te be forgot. 


Let none retrace with solemn face 

The joys of sunny hours fled, 
When through the maze of pleasure’s ways 
My steps from sound discretion strays, 

By youthful passion led. 


But this I claim, that when my frame 
Shall cease this weary, earthly strife, 

One sigh sincere—one heartfelt tear 

From memory’s fount shall then appear 
From one I loved in life! 


BY GRACE FLETCHER. 


“Lzonarp,” said Mrs. Hastings, entering 
her room with the air of one extremely fatigued ; 
the person addressed, a tall, fine-looking young 
man, raised himself from his lounging position 
on a sofa, took his eyes from the book he held in 
his hand, and tarned them towards his mother; 
“Leonard, your cousin Helen is coming this 
evening.” A shrug of the shoulders announced 
that Leonard had not lost the sense of hearing. 
“So attend to me,” remonstrated his mother; 
“ there you are reading again.” 

“I will attend to you with pleasure,” replied 
her son, rising to his feet, “‘ but 1 was not aware 
that so unimportant an event required an unusual 
degree of attention.” 

“Surely you must know, Leonard, that I 


have been making preparations for her all the 


week, and I have now got everything unpacked 
and put away except a large box of books which 


I intended arranging in her cases this morning, 
but Ann has just brought me word that the cook 


has scalded her hand, and I shall have to go 
down to the kitchen, so I want you to assist me 
little.” 

“What, in getting the dinner ?” inquired her 
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son. “ Really I should be very happy, were not 
my skill confined to consuming rather than pre- 
paring edibles.” 

“ Pshaw! I wish you to arrange those books, 
for I shall have no time. You are so fond of 
reading that I should imagine you would like the 
employment.” 

“ Arrange a woman’s library! Sentimental 
novels, albums, keepsakes, and five-volumed ro- 
mances! Mother, you have sufficient ingenuity 
in devising punishments to fit you for a grand 
inquisitor. However, I obey.” 

So saying, he proceeded to the room desig- 
nated by his mother, where, in a large box be- 
fore a bookcase, lay rather an extensive collec- 
tion of books. ‘Phe room itself was an ex- 
tremely pleasant one. Large and airy, the win- 
dows curtained with lace, the floor covered with 
a soft, delicately tinted carpet, the walls adorned 
with a series of excellent engravings and one or 
two paintings, a piano occupying a recess, & 
bird-cage hanging in the window, it seemed as 
pleasant a retreat as weary mortal could inhabit. 

“Fond of birds,” said Leonard, glancing at 
the cage; “always my aversion, except those 
gorgeous-winged beauties which keep perpetual 
silence. A canary is a deafening little pest. 
Italian songs, eh?” picking up a sheet of music 
from the piano; “ probably Miss Helen mana- 
factures her own Italian. Let me see her books.” 
Opening the case, he drew forth a volume of the 
Scottish Chiefs. “Just as I supposed,” he said 
with a half smile; ‘music, birds and romances 
are a woman’s constant associates. What comes 
next? Byron, with a mark at the ‘Two Fos 
cari!’ You improve, Helen; I expected to 
hear you quote the ‘Hours of Idleness’ to me. 
Faust? and in the original? Ah, a blue! I 
fancy I see her. Tall, straight, inky fingers, 
eyes in a ‘ fine frenzy rolling,’ hair in disorder! 
I must lock up my books when I go down, for I 
can’t afford to have them spoiled by a woman's 
molesting fingers. Abbot’s Napoleon, and pretty 
well thumbed too; a hero worshipper, eh? I’m 
agreed, provided she don’t mistake me for a 
hero. Shakspeare, and underlined, as I live! 
This is more promising. Bulwer—there’s the 


woman again—and Dickens too. 1’ll wager that 


this Dombey is blistered at ‘little Paul.’ Just aa 
I expected. A girl never reads Dickens without 
making it a point to shed tears. Mrs. Tighe’s 
“Psyche—that’s good again. Intellectual Phi- 
losophy! You must be a curiosity, my cousin, 
if your books are the index of your intellect. 
What's this? English history—Hume—unread, 
I'll wager. I never saw a woman yet who knew 


anything of history but what she learned im 
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Bcott’s novels. Well, well! I shall never finish 
‘my own reailing, if I am to make comments on 
all these literary treasures; so mount wp, poetry 
and prose, history and historical novel, to your 
places all, and let me entreat you so to enchant 
your mistress that she shall not attempt to en- 
chant me.” * 

And with a sigh of relief, Leonard resumed his 
Jounge and his book until summoned to dinner. 

“You will be here to receive Helen ?” said his 
mother, as she saw him preparing for a stroll 
when the meal was over. 

“Not I, in faith. She will be expecting to 
‘see me, and be arrayed in smilesand armed with 
soft speeches for an attack on my fortress. No, 
det me see her when she doés not anticipate my 
coming, and I warrant I shall take her at a dis- 
advantage.” 


“You are uncharitable, Leonard,” said his 
mother, with a smile. 

“ Uncharitable! A woman should never talk 
of charity until she makes her acquaintance. 
Don’t scold, mother, I’m off; make my apolo- 
Bies to the fair Helen, and say that business de- 
prived me of the pleasure of forming her ac- 
quaintance this evening. I shall see her in the 
morning.” 

And see her he did—do not you also, dear 
Treader *—standing yonder, on tiptoe, in the 
broad window-sill, feeding her birds and whis- 
tling to them like a school-boy; an unfeminine 
accomplishment this, perhaps, but one in which 
Helen Grafton was proficient. Her light, elastic, 
graceful form, raised to its full height and not 
then attaining woman’s middle stature, her 
short, thick curls clustering on her neck, her 
bright eyes raised, black and laughing, to her 
feathered pets, her fall crimson lips, now puck- 
ered for a whistle, now opening with a song or 
a laugh, she seems altogether unlike either a 
blue or a sentimental dameel, but still to Leonard 
Hastings, who is pre-determined to find fault, 
seems something worse than either. 

“ A romp—a young Amazon!” he muttered, 
as he came slowly up the garden-path. “I de- 
test a hoyden, but if I let her see it she will 
probably settle into a Madonna like repose, 
which in her would be still more unendurable. 
Ah, Fanny, you have spoiled me for all woman- 
kind 


This pathetic exclamation, which was uttered 
with a sigh so deep that it almost realized one’s 
idea of a groan, requires, perhaps, some expla- 
nation. 

Leonard Hastings, who was now about twenty- 


three, had at the age of seventeen imagined him- 
self to be desperatély enamored of one of his 
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only sister’s school-friends, who was about five 
years his senior. Like all boys of his age, he 
fancied his destiny was fixed by the first glance 
he caught of Fanny’s eyes, and forthwith began 
to make himself appear excessively foolish. He 
wrote “sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow,’ 
poems to her eyes, odes to her golden curls, en- 
graved her name on every tree within the circuit 
of his walks. 

Now Fanny Gray, besides being engaged be- 
fore she met this passionate youth, and therefore 
fancying herself secure, had a spice of the co- 
quette in her disposition, and seeing the impres- 
siop she produced, she sang to him, played for 
him, waltzed with him, rambled in the moon- 
light by his side, and finally listened to his 
declaration of undying love (which she wrote 
that night to her lover was filched partly from 
Byron, partly from Hamlet, and in part from the 
stilted style in which he had ranted since he 
knew her) with a laugh, avowed her previous 
engagement, and called him a silly boy. The 
epithet stung him, and venting his rage only in 
the w “ false girl,” uttered in a tone and an 
attitude worthy of Forrest, he left her. For 
weeks, he found his sole enjoyment to consist in 
repeating, “ Frailty, thy name is woman!” and 
in destroying those poetical effusions which had 
lately cost him so much time and trouble. 

Coming finally to the deplorable conclusion 
that his heart was broken, he took to Byron 
collars and heavy sighs, allowed his curls to 
grow long, and made an ineffectual effort to cul- 
tivate a moustache, which he fancied would im- 
part an interesting pallor to his complexion, At 
college he recovered his spirits sufficiently to al- 
low him to acquit himself creditably, studied law 
for a time after graduating, but finding that his 
heart was in danger of repairing the rupture it 
had sustained, he abjured Blackstone, returned 
home, revived his taste for sentimental and pas- 
toral poetry, and resolved to spend his life in 
seclusion. 

In this state of inglorious ease he had lived 
for several months, when the death of a relative 
imposed a new care on his mother, and Helen’s 
appearance seemed likely to interrupt his schemes 
of indolent solitude. Having by dint of great 
effort transformed himself into a woman hater, 
he had resolved to dislike her; and though his 
first view of her convinced him of her beauty 
and graceful ways, he fortified himself still more 
strongly in his resolution to find fault. Accord- 
ingly, when introduced by his mother, he made 
her a Sir Charles Grandison bow, inquired after 
her health in the stiffest manner, as though his 
words were stayed with whalebones, remarked 
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on the beauty of the weather, and taking up his 
favorite book, began reading. 

Now Helen, having heard not a little of his 
story before her arrival, was neither disconcerted 
nor vexed by his want of politeness, but taking 
her work, seated herself by her aunt and began 


chatting in the most confidential and coaxing. 


way in the world. Leonard’s book puzzled him 
that morning ; he could make no sense of it; 
and his mother being called from the room by 
household affairs, he found himself ere long en- 
‘gaged in a conversation with his cousin, more 
entertaining and less pedantic than any he had 
held with a woman for years. Not that they did 
not talk on his favorite topic, books, but that 
meeting a taste as delicate, a critical judgment 
as accurate as his own, he did not, as he was 
wont, offer his opinions as though they were 
Median laws and undisputable, but found him- 
self yielding and complying before he was 
aware. 

' Asking her at last to sing to him, when she 
chose a song which Fanny had often warbled, he 
did not agonize his face, as had been his custom, 
**into more lines than are in the new map, with 
the addition of the Indies,” nor, clapping his 
hands to his ears, rush frantically from the room, 
but standing quietly at Helen’s side, began to 
have a dim idea that perhaps there were more 
Fannies in the world than one. What it was 
that induced him as he left the room to exclaim, 
‘a heart as sound as a bell,” with an inexpress- 
ible expression, I am puzzled to say. He found, 
however, that his solitary pursuits began to 
grow wearisome ; even Spenser and a seat in the 
grass under his favorite elm, once his beau ideal 
of happiness, made him uneasy and discontented. 
He came at length to the conclusion that it 
would be an act of charity to sound Helen’s un- 
derstanding, to find wherein she was deficient, 
and endeavor to supply her defects by his own 
superior wisdom. 

He commenced, therefore, to catechise her, 
but found to his surprise that in his favorite sub- 
jects she was as weil versed as himself, and that 
her knowledge of abstruser topics was not so 
limited as he had thought to find it. He discov- 
ered that he had an original mind to deal with, 
many of whose workings were to him incom- 
prehensible. The more he studied it, the greater 
was his puzzle; and he gave up his laudable ef- 
forts at improvement, with a conviction that 
though he did not fully understand Aer, he un- 
derstood well that he was at last utterly, irre- 
trievably, passionately in love—a love that was 


no more like his former 
than Fanny’s blue eyes were like Helen’s dark 


irids. With this important fact presenting itself 
to his consideration, he set about removing any 
unfavorable impression he might have produced 
on his cousin. He read to her, talked in a new 
style altogether, and never doubted that he was 
making rapid inroadson her heart. . 

* Shall I read to you, Helen?” he asked one 
day, when he found her intent upon her needle- 
work. 

« Yes, if you will lay aside Thomson and find 
Miss Barrett.” 

“ What shall I read?” 

“ Whatever you please; there is no choice in 
Miss Barrett’s writings.” 

“ You are enthusiastic, Helen. For my part, 
I prefer the ‘ Seasons.’ ”. 

“ Becanse you are a Vandal, a Goth. But go 
on reading.” 

The piece Leonard selected was, “ He giveth 
his beloved sleep.” As he finished the second 
verse, he stopped. 

“T can imagine,” said he, “ what you would 
give to your beloved, Helen. ‘The poet’s star- 
tuned harp,’ would you not?” 

“ No, certainly not,” she replied, without lift- 
ing her eyes; “but your wil 

talk afterward.” 


A sweet, full-toned voice, a deep appreciation 
of ‘what he read, gave Leonard’s reading a pe- 
culiar charm which lingered after he had con- 
cluded. Both sat silent for a few moments, 
when Helen asked suddenly : 

“ What have you done all your life, Leonard ?” 

“ All my life !” he answered, laughing ; “ why, 
in the earlier part of my career I cried, laughed, 
kicked, and performed various other gyimnastic 
exercises, to the great benefit of my constitution.” 

“I mean since you returned from college.” 

His reply was not delivered as confidently as 
it had often been before, for he had an intuitive 
impression that Helen would not approve it. 

“ When I left college, I commenced studying 
law, tired of it, and am here.”’ 

“ And why did you tire of it?” 

«My dear cousin, law is a series of petty arti- 
fices for evading truth; lawyers are devoted to 


chicanery and trick.” 

“TI beg your pardon. Brougham is a lawyer, 
and Webster another.” 

“ Exceptions prove the rule, Helen.” 

“I donot believe that. But what have you 
done at home ?” 

“ Read poetry, wrote it sometimes, and lost 
myself in reverie.” 

“ And you are contented ?” 

“ Contented! with this lovely scenery around 
me, this most glorious sky ever my head, the 
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look grave, Helen.” 


“IT should not, perhaps,” she answered, “for 
it is not my fature you speak of. But it is not 
thus I should spend my life, were 1a man. You 
asked me if I would endow my beloved with the 
poet’s gifts. No, I told you. I would not while 


the ‘senate’s shout’ lay still beyond.” 
“T thought, Helen, that you liked poets.” 


“And soJI do. Iadmire no man more than 
him to whom God has vouchsafed the gift of 
song. But my admiration does not extend to 
those whom the world miscalls poets. The es- 
sence of poetry is sublimity, is it not? And tell 
me if it be not more sublime to rush forward in 
the race of true ambition, to reach the goal most 
surely and swiftly, and earn a name among the 


great, than to sit idling and dreaming in beau- 
tiful solitudes, scribbling pastoral idyls. Poetry ! 
I like the poetry of action and feeling. And how 
can a man write the poetry of action while he is 
inactive ? how the poetry of feeling when, apart 
from the world, his emotions are morbid, his 
passions unhealthy ?” 

“Then you do not think a man should be a 
poet ?” 

“Yes; but not a mere rhymer, a versifier. 
His poetry should be that of energy, ambition, 
action. Repose is the luxury of age; action, 
he duty of the young. Shame on the man who 
wastes his youth in dreaming ! he robs his age of 
its most precious privilege.” 

“ You are severe, Helen,” said Leonard, rising 
slowly and with a white face. In an instant 
Helen was at his side. 

“I beg your pardon, Leonard,” she said 
softly. “I have been talking of what I know 
nothing. Iam very sorry.” 

“You have spoken only the truth,” was the 


slow answer. 


“Ihave you, Leonard—pray forgive 


He was gone before Helen could reply. For 
several days she saw him but little. His morn- 
ings were spent in his own room, and if he 
joined her as she sang in the twilight, he made 
not the most distant allusion to their conversa- 
ion. He called to her one morning as she ran 
past his window, and in a moment was at her 
side. 

“T leave this afternoon, Helen,” he said. 
“ Where are you going ?”’ 


THE STUDENT'S RESOLVE. 


water's rippling music in my ear, with you be- 
side me, Helen? With my books, I should be 
contented to dream my life away here. You 


“ And why ?” 

“To go to work—to retrieve my past errors— 
to make myself worthy of you, Helen.” 

Helen’s color changed, and he went on, speak- 
ing passionately and fast. 

“T will not say I love you, Helen, for you can- 
not but know it. I will not ask you to promise 
yourself to me, for no one can feel more deeply 
than myself how unworthy I am of such a 
promise. Your eyes tell me that when I prove 
myself capable of amendment, you will not Te 
ject me. God bless you, Helen !” 

Once more a student, Leonard’s progress was 
rapid. Independently of his great natural abil- 
ities, which were capable of attaining their object 
in any case, his love threw a radiance across his 
way which dispelled every shadow. He began 
his career anew, with the hope of pleasing and 
winning Helen. Long before the task was ac- 
complished, ambition had become its own “ex- 
ceeding great reward.” Labor grew sweet for 
its own sake, and his chief regret in looking 
back at his past life ceased to be that Helen was 
still beyond his reach, but that he had wasted in 
inactivity the time which would have enabled 
him to gain her without a new effort. And 
when, his probation ended, he was acknowledged 
the most promising lawyer of his day, he felt 
that even had Helen been out of the question, the 
consciousness of his powers which he had 
gained would have amply repaid him for every 
exertion he had put forth. 

From this time, his progress was rapid. Called 
from one post of honor to another, his course 
was marked by a straightforward uprightness 
that met approbation from men of all parties. 
Directing his energies to the furtherance of right 
and justice, his eloquence became a weapon, 
broad as the shield of Hercules, pointed as St. 
George’s lance, in the defence of liberty and law. 
Not till then did he renew his suit. He had 
seen Helen, but not often, since he had first left 
her, and never had he renewed the subject then 
begun, for he had determined not to approach her 
until he had abundant proof of his fitness. 

As for Helen, she had changed but little in 
Leonard’s absence. No woman learns that she 
is beloved without becoming more lovely, and 
she, in the transition from seventeen to twenty- 
two, had but perfected her beauty. Watching 
his course with a pride that not even his moth- 
er’s could surpass, she had the additional satis- 
faction of knowing that hers had been the power 
which had roused him from his lethargy—awa- 
kened that noble ambition without which man is 
but a mere machine. 
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“Have you seen the evening papers, Helen ?” 
asked Mrs. Hastings, approaching her niece with 
them inher hand. They contain the announee- 
ment of the close of the legislative session and 
one of Leonard’s long speeches. He will be 
here to-morrow, probably.” 

Taking the papers and retiring to her favorite 
seat in the garden, Helen just avoided meeting 
Leonard, who, having started for home in the 
morning, had just arrived, dusty and tired, and 
impatient to learn his fate. Short, therefore, 
were his affectionate greetings to his mother, and 
hasty his replies to her congratulatory questions. 
Learning Helen’s occupation and whereabouts, 
he sprang down the path in pursuit, and draw- 
ing the paper gently from her hands, playfully 
bade her listen to an oral report on a more inter- 
esting topic. 

“You were my incentive, Helen,” he con- 
cluded, after a hasty sketch of his conduct. 
“ But for you I should still have been dreaming 
under these old elms, and since you have thrown 
me upon arougher path, may I not hope that 
you will at least share it with me?” 

And Helen’s answer came, clear and distinct, 
and like Fame she smiled approval, and Leon- 
ard, clasping her in his arms, cried, with Harley 
L’Estrange: “Blessed be the woman who 
exalts.” 


AUNT LIZZIE’S COURTSHIP. 

“ Why, you see, when my man came courtin’ 
me, I hadn’t the least thought of what he was 
sight, cher dah, ond sapped. the 

t, , and rapped at . 
= it, and sure enough there was Jobie. 
“Come in,’ sez I; ‘ take a No, Lizzie,’ 
sez he, ‘ I’ve come of an arrant, and I alwus do 
my arrants fust.’ ‘But you had better come in 
and take a cheer, Mr. W——.’ ‘No,I can’t. 
The fact is, Lizzie, I’ve come on this ere courtin’ 
business. My wife’s been dead these three 
weeks, and ing’s goin’ to rack an’ ruin 
right along. Now, Lizzie, if you’re a mind to 
have me, an’ take care of my house, an’ my 
children, an’ my things, tell me, and I’ll come in 
an’ take a cheer; if not, I’ll get some one else tu.’ 
Why I was skeer’d and sed—‘ If you come on 
this courtin’ business, come in. must think 
on’t a little.’ ‘No, I can’t tillI know. That’s 
my arrant. And I can’t sit down till my arrant’s 
done.’ ‘I should like to think on’t a day or 
two.’ ‘Now you needn’t, Lizzie.’ ‘Well, Jo- 
bie, if I must, I must—so ’s tu ye then.’ So 

. W—— camein. Then he went after the 
squire and he married us right off, and I went 
home with Jubie that very night. I tell you 
what it is, these long courtin’s don’t amount to 
nothing at all. Just as well to do it in a hurry.” 
—New York Mercury. 
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a child of beauty, and her occupations should 
not degrade her into a 


One morning, at an inn in the south of Ireland, 
a gentleman travelling upon mercantile business 
came running down stairs a few minutes before 
the i i 


tle fellow leaning against the doorpost, wi 

face and shabby clothes, he hailed him and order- 
ed him to brush his coat. The operation pro- 
ceeding rather slowly, the impatient traveller 
cursed the lazy valet ney th good-for nothing 
dog, and threatened him with punish- 
ment on the spot, if he did not make haste and 
finish his job well before the arrival of the coach. 
Terror seemed to produce its effect; the fellow 
finished the coat and then the trowsers, with great 
diligence, and was rewarded with sixpence, 
which he received with alow bow. The gentle- 
man went into the bar, and paid his bill, just as 
the expected vehicle reached the door. Upon 
getting inside, guess his astonishment to find his 
friend the quondam waiter, snugly seated in one 
corner, with all the look of a person well used to 
comfort. After two or three hurried glances to 
be sure his eyes did not deceive him, he com- 
menved a confused apology for his blunder, 
condemning his own stupidity ; but he was speed- 
ily interrupted by the other exclaiming, “ O. 
never mind, make no apologies—these are hard 
times, and it is well to earn a trifle in an honest 
way—I am obliged to you for your handsome 
fee for so small a job—my name, sir, is John 
Philpot Curran, pray what is yours?’ The 
other was thunderstruck by the idea of such an 
introduction ; but the of Curran soon 
overcame his confusion; and the traveller never 
rejoiced less at the termination of a one are A 
than when he beheld the distant spires of Dubli 


glitter in the light of the setting sun.—. 


ETIQUETTE OF VISITING CARDS. 
When you drop your piece of pasteboard 
where, oven in the ery 
let it be a piece of pasteboard, and nothing 
more, except in being engraven with your name 
and address. Do not, at any rate, let your card 
be enamelled. The enamel is prepared from 
lead; and the process of applying it is stated, 
on good authority, to produce paralysis of the 
hands, and other miserable complaints, among 
the poor people engaged in. this ridiculous manu- 
facture. A shiny card imparts no lustre to the 
name uponit; but communicates an appearance 
of vulgar glitter to the table or shelf whereon it 
is deposited. If you rejoice in polish, concen- 
trate that quality on your manners, conversation 
and boots. In case you feel it absolutely necessary 
to display yonr taste in your visiting cards, have 
them em ; and then it will be as well also 
for you to wear lace-collars and shirt-cuffs of the 
same material. But eschew cards that are 
enamelled, and which, to the enlightened eye, 
are glazed with what may be called a shine taken 
out of the meter | victims afflicted 
-With palsy and colic.— Punch. 


A young person thinks it enough to do 
As he grows older, he finds it necessary to 
others that he has done so. Much of the time 


that ht be t in di well must be used 
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LINES 
Written to accompany a gift of Longfellow’s Poems. 


BY D. 0. STURGES. 


Take thou these pages :—and if grief oppress 
Thy heart,—or if thy soul be full of joy— 

Or if to pensiveness thou dost incline— 

Or if thou lookest with tear-blinded eyes 
Upon the past,—or on the future gaze— 
Their melody shall wait upon thy thoughts 
With gentlest ministrations! Thou shalt find 
‘Thy sorrow chastened into happy tears; 

And joy shall like a lunar-rainbow crown 
Thy brows with richer beauty. Pensiveness, 
That like an autumn twilight fills thy heart 
With shadowy enchantments, shall be turned 
Into an angel presence, bearing peace! 

As the spring calls up the buried flowers, 

So shall these songs call up thy buried past, 
Making its memory beautiful—like flowers! 
Great thoughts are here, thoughts which give such a light 
As that which kissed the pallid brow of Christ! 
Music is here,—rich as the voice of God; 
And if thou bringest an attentive ear, 

Thou shalt hear revelations. Listen, then! 
Is music not the bride of prophecy? 

The swift intelligence that waits on love 
Delights in harmony. Poet and seer! 

These are the wedded oracles of Heaven, 

To whom the future lies in lucid light! 
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THE GOVERNESS. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“Swat I open the window and let in the 
sunshine, Miss Mary? You will die if you sit 
here moping and fretting in this dark room.” 

“No, thank you, Jane. I am coming down 
to receive a visitor presently, and I prefer this 
room as it is.” 

“Bat you don’t know how it breaks my heart 
to see you so sorrowful. All the fretting in the 
world wont bring the master back, and yet you 
let the grief wear your life out.” 

“T shall soon be better, Jane ; only don’t tease 
me any more just now, for I have some papers 
to look over, and I cannot talk to you. You 
had better go down and tell the cook to prepare 
a luncheon for a gentleman who has had a long 
ride this morning.” 

“I wish you would eat something yourself, 
Miss Mary,” grumbled Jane, as she left the 
room. 


For a few moments Mary Stanford sat motion- 
less, with her hands pressed tightly over her eyes, 
as if to shut out light, and thought, and the re- 
membrance of her sorrow; and then she arose, 
and with a determined expression on her pale 
face, and in her sunken eyes, she approached a 
desk, unlocked it, and drew forth a large pack- 


age of papers. She shuddered as she touched 
them ; but the time had come when all finer 
feelings must be banished, and business—the 
cold, calculating business of the world—must be 
attended to. 

We must now leave her, bending sadly over 
her task, and give her a fuller introduction to 
the reader. 

Her father, Thomas Stanford, Esq., or Squire 
Stanford, as he was most familiarly and com- 


| monly called, was the only son of John Stan- 


ford, who had descended from a long line of 
Stanfords, all rich farmers, and dwelling in that 
beautiful county, commonly called “the garden 
of England.” For three generations the heirs to 
the Stanford estate had been “only sons,” and 
as each father ia turn had left it to his child, en- 
riched and improved by good management and 
care, it was not to be wondered at that on his 
death-bed Jobn Stanford left his son a richer in- 
heritance than had ever belonged to any one of 
their forefathers. 

But alas! for the honor of the old name and 
the old family, Thomas Stanford proved himself 
unworthy of the trust committed to his charge ; 
and scarcely was the body of his deceased pa- 
rent consigned to the grave, ere he commenced 4 
course of dissipation and extravagance that must 
have scattered the largest fortune in a few years. 
Twelve months after his father’s death, he mar- 
ried a beautiful girl; but whose chief charm, in 
his eyes, was her fortane—a very handsome one, 
by the way—and when united with her beauty 
aud amiable disposition, ought to have made him 
a happy man. Bat increased wealth gave in- 
creased motives for expenditure, and his poor, 
neglected wife soon had reason to repent her 
marriage with one who had captivated her fancy 
and not her judgment. 

Their beautiful home was a rendezvous for all 
the wild, careless young reprobates in the neigh- 
borhood, who found it exactly suitable to their 
taste and their convenience to “ drink Stanford’s 
wines,” to “ride Stanford’s horses,” “eat Stan- 
ford’s good dinners,” and to be waited upon by 
“ Stanford’s servants.” And even the penniless 
younger sons of some of the neighboring nobili- 
ty did not think it beneath their dignity to hunt, 
to gamble, to drink with “Squire Stanford,”— 
even sometimes to borrow an “ odd fifty,” well 
knowing that their careless host would never 
demand payment. 

Poor Mrs. Stanford dragged out a miserable 
existence; outwardly surrounded with all life’s 
comforts, inwardly pining for rest and quietness. 
Of four beautiful children, one only remained to 
bless her with its innocent love and fond caress- 
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es; and when, after thirteen years of misery, she 
was about to leave the scene of her wretched- 
ness, the thought of this child and her uncertain 
fate, was all that could bring back her thoughts 
to earth. 

peace in 
the noisy mansion; and Stanford shunned his 
dissolute companions, and wore some outward 
appearance of regret; but when the first shock 
was over, he stifled the reproaches of conscience 
by plunging deeper than ever in those intoxicat- 
ing pleasures that eventually proved his ruin. 
Gambling had become his favorite passion, and 
nothing but his skill and extraordinary success 
could possibly have enabled him to keep up the 
appearance he had always done, or surround 
himself with those luxuries that were necessary 
to his very existence. He had his little girl in- 
structed by competent teachers, but kept her 
entirely secluded, rarely seeing her himself, and 
never allowing strangers to behold her if he 
could prevent it. 

His affairs gradually grew from bad to worse. 
He was deeply involved in debt, and having al- 
ways despised agriculture, and neglected his 
estate, he had no resources when once his money 
was spent. The estate itself was deeply mort- 
gaged, and for several years, Thomas Stanford’s 
life was a miserable struggle to keep up appear- 
ances and baffle creditors. 

Meanwhile, his daughter was growing up to 
womanhood, and not all her seclusion or retire- 
ment could prevent the neighbors knowing that 
she, who should have been the heiress of the 
beautiful old estate, was both lovely and ami- 
able, though dowerless and unprovided for; and 
deep was the sympathy felt for the motherless 
daughter. But Mary sought no one’s society ; 
absorbed in her cares and anxieties, she sighed 
not to mingle with those happiér than herself, 
and was content to hide herself from the sight 
of inquisitive eyes, within the walls of her be- 
loved home, occupied in devising plans for coun- 
teracting the destructive effects of her father’s 
misguided course. But an end was most unex- 
pectedly put to all her hopes and fears relative 
to her unfortunate parent. Thomas Stanford 
left a boon companion’s house late one night, 
more than half intoxicated, and at noon, next 
day, was carried t##his home a mutilated corpse ! 

Poor Mary! It was but the realization of her 
worst fear, and though stunned by the shock, it 
could scarcely be said to be unexpected by her. 
She shut herself up in silence and darkness, to 
indulge, undisturbed, her feelings of horror and 
grief for her parent’s untimely end; but the im- 
perious call of business summoned her from this 


solitude, and she at once found herself called on 
to superintend the arrangement of affairs, thrown 
by carelessness and neglect into almost inextri- 
cable confusiort. 

Thomas Stanford had made no will—at first, 
considered somewhat strange, but when his ac- 
counts were examined more closely, not to be 
wondered at. Dissipation and extravagance 
had left him nothing to bequeath, and as Mary 
turned over pile after pile of unreceipted bills, 
bonds and notes, the conviction came gradually 
upon her that she was utterly destitute. It need- 
ed but one more blow, and her cup of sorrow 
was full ; and that blow was not long in coming. 

Pale, harassed, and worn out with care and 
anxiety, she met her lawyer on the day the read- 
er is first introduced to her. Even he, cold- 
hearted old man as he was, was touched with the 
sad and careworn look of his young client, and 
hastened over the unpleasant details of the late 
Squire’s affairs as quickly as possible. 

“ And now, my dear young lady, I must hast- 
en to the conclusion of my errand, and fulfil a 
promise I made to a friend of yours.” 

“A friend of mine, Mr. Thomson? I know 
very few people, and fewer friends.” 

“ You know Sir Thomas Dashwood’s son?” 

“To my sorrow; but I trust he is not the 
friend you allude to?” 

“Tt is, indeed; and though a person little 
used to love affairs, I am commissioned to make 
you an offer of his hand and heart.” 

“Js this an insult, Mr. Thomson ?” 

The young girl was very pale, and there was 
something in her tone that startled the old man. 

“ My dear lady, you must not be too hasty. 
Young Daghwood makes you an offer that half 
the girls in the county would jump at. It is dis- 
interested, too; for I suppose you know in what 
position he stands in regard to this house and 
property, and all it contains ?” 

“ What can Gregory Dashwood possibly have 
to do with my father’s house?” And even while 
she spoke a conviction of the truth caused her to 
tremble and sink half fainting into the chair. 

“For many years your late father had no claim 
on this property whatever, and at the present time 
Gregory Dashwood is the owner of every inch 
of land, every animal on the place, every article 
of furniture in the house, the pictures, the plate, 
and even your jewelry and ornaments.” 

For a few moments she sat gazing on her com- 
panion, as if stupified with the overwhelming 
intelligence he had communicated ; then came 
the full sense of her position, and with it cour- 
age and strong resolution to meet her fate. Ris- 
ing, with dignity, she bowed to the old lawyer. 
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“Our conference is ended, sir. Had I been 
aware of my true position, it would never have 
taken place.” 

“One word, Miss Stanford, before we part : 
What answer shall I take back to the young 
gentleman whose proposal I have laid before 

The angry color flushed the girl’s fair face, 
and her dark eyes flashed, as resting her hand 
on the door, she turned to her companion : 

“Tell him the daughter of the man he rob- 
bed and murdered despises him and his offer ; 
that sooner than become his wife she would beg 
her bread from door to door, or be the willing 
slave of the hardest taskmaster ; and tell him,” 
and here she lowered her voice until it was a 
harsh whisper,—“ tell him that with his ill-gotten 
gains he will receive the orphan’s curse.” 

Five minutes after, Mary lay fainting and in- 
sensible on her chamber floor, but ere the sun 
rose on the morrow, the last of the Stanfords 
went forth from the old mansion a destitute and 
penniless orphan. 

In a splendid chamber of Sir Thomas Dash- 
wood’s magnificent country house, were seated 
two persons in deep conversation—they were 
the heir and Lawyer Thomson. The young man 
was negligently dressed, but there was enough 
of studied carelessness in his attire, to display 
the foppish follower of fashion. The costly 
dressing-gown and richly embroidered slippers, 
the downy sofa cushions and the embroidered 
handkerchief, were in keeping with the well- 
known character of the man; wealthy, effemi- 
nate, with luxurious tastes and no principle, 
caring for no one’s sacrifices so that fis comforts 
were not abridged, for no one’s feelings, so that 
his whims were not thwarted. 

At the moment he is introduced to the reader, 
Gregory Dashwood was in a most ungovernable 
fit of passion; and even the old lawyer drew 
back in alarm at the fearful change that came 
over his companion on hearing the history of his 
unsuccessful interview with Mary. 

“ And that is the return for all my patience, 
for all my anxiety about that haughty beanty ? 
but she shall learn that I am not to be thwarted 
so. Fool that I was not to have turned old 


Gregory Dashwood felt very irritable, and as 
& soother, he sprang up hastily from his seat, 
and opening a closet, poured out and drank off 
several glasses of wine. 
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setting the rich stand and glasses on the table, 
and walking hastily up and down the room. 

The exercise gave him resolution ; for, with 
an exclamation that caused Mr. Thomson to 
spill the wine he was in the act of carrying to 
saying : 

“She shall be mine in spite of all her daring 
speeches and proud scorn! I swear she shall! 
and I will never rest until my oath is fulfilled.” 

“T should advise you to be satisfied with what 
you have got, and comfort yourself with the 
thought that, if she has scorned you, you have 
consigned her to poverty.” And Lawyer Thom- 
son held up his third glass of wine, and admired 
its bright sparkle as the light shone through it. 

“What is all of old Stanford’s property to 
me?” he asked, as he turned from a long gaze 
out of the window. “Look there,” he added, 
drawing eside the curtains, and pointing with 
his white hand to the magnificent landscape be- 
yond. “Think you the heir of yon broad acres 
cares aught for the paltry farm of the old spend- 
thrift? You might know me better, Thomson. 
But I love that proud, pale girl, and at this mo- 
ment would sacrifice half my inheritance could 
I make her mine.” 

“ The greater fool you,” said the old lawyer, 
angrily. ‘ Why did you not strive to win her 
good will, instead of making her hate you, by 
leading her father to destruction? You have 
destroyed your own plans by your headstrong 
foolishness.” 


“Tt was your advice, and to you I am indebt- 
ed for my good fortune,” was the still more angry 
answer. 

Lawyer Thomson went away highly displeas- 
ed, while Gregory again flung himself on his 
velvet couch to deliberate on the most effectual 
method of getting the orphan into his power. 
Pity that so fine a face should become wrin- 
kled and prematurely old by such wearying and 
perplexing thoughts; pity that such a bright 
intellect should become enfeebled and debased 
by the destroying influence of profligate habits ; 
pity, ten thousand pities, that the glorious, the 
immortal soul, once innocent and pure, should 
become sullied, darkened, perhaps lost, through 
a blind and headlong pursuit < pleasure ! 


“I have heard of a governess to-day, girls, 
that will suit us admirably,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bancroft Adams, as she entered her daughters’ 
room on her return from paying some friendly 
visits. 

“ Who is she?” “ Where did you find her?” 
exclaimed both the young ladies at once. 


“Help yourself, Thomson,” he at last said, 


Stanford out long ago, and then her father’s au- _ 
thority would have compelled that proud girl to 
listen to me!” 


“My friend, Mrs. Lapointe, heard of her 
through some acquaintance of hers, in some out- 
of-the-way place down in Kent; and as she knew 
we wanted a governess, she let me know at once, 
and I have sent to secure her.” 

“Is she young?” asked both the daughters in 
a 

“I don’t know, I am sure; some poor farm- 
er’s daughter, I believe ; educated altogether be- 
yond her station, and now obliged to get her own 
living.” 

“O, some great awkward country girl, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Sophia Adams, turning to her 
mirror, and finishing the arrangement of her 
numerous ringlets with much satisfaction. 

“With such a healthy red face that it will be 
perfectly distressing to look at her,” drawled 
Miss Almira Adams, gracefully falling back on 
her couch, and holding her salts in her hand for 
fear she should require them. 

“Never mind, so as she has not got red hair,” 
laughed Miss Sophia. 

This was a very spiteful speech, for Miss Al- 
mira’s great trouble in this world was the color 
and quality of her tresses. 

“T hope she will have decent looking hands 
and feet ; for if there is one thing I dislike worse 
than another, it is a coarse fat hand and a great 
clumsy shoe.” 

Now if Miss Almira’s obstinate red locks gave 
her endless trouble and anxiety, not less did So- 
phia’s provokingly plump fingers occasion an 
endless annoyance to their fair owner. 

The former spent two-thirds of her pocket 
money in procuring the most celebrated prepara- 
tions for the improvement of her hair; the latter 
almost ruined herself in the purchase of kid 
gloves and satin slippers. But alas! for their 
laudable endeavors, the ungrateful tresses of the 
one persisted in standing up rough all over her 
head, or hanging in ragged looking curls on 
either side of her face ; and the equally obstinate 
hands of the other continued to burst through 
all restraint, and at last began to grow purple, 
as if with suppressed anger at such treatment. 
These unceasing annoyances had a very injuri- 
ous effect upon the temper of the young ladies, 
and materially assisted time in robbing them of 
their youthful charms. 

Mrs. Bancroft Adams was a widow, and hav- 
ing four daughters to dispose of, and not a very 
large fortune at her command, she very wisely 
disposed of her house in London, and took up 
her residence in a fashionable resort for aristo- 
cratic invalids, where the beauty of the scenery 
was only surpassed by the beneficial effects of 
the Springs ; where there were delightful oppor- 


tunities for fishing or flirtation, for following the 
hounds for a day, or securing an eligible partner 
for life. 


Mrs. Bancroft Adams was a most admirable 
manager, and with her very moderate fortune 
she contrived to keep up a very extensive ap- 
pearance, so much so that most persons believed 
the Misses Adams to be almost heiresses. But 
in spite of all the traps and snares laid to catch 
unwary partners, the young ladies were still 
single, and likely to remain so. Of course this 
only relates to the two already introduced to the 
reader, the remaining pair being yet confined to 
the school room, and not supposed to indulge in 
anticipations of partners and pin money. 

Now Mrs. Bancroft Adams might have lived 
forever at this fashionable idling place, and been 
no nearer the accomplishment of her object than 
at first, but for one lucky circumstance—she had 
an aunt, and this aunt was wealthy, rheumatic 
and fanciful, and annually made her niece’s house 
her home at the season when the Springs were 
the gayest. In addition to her wealth, her rheu- 
matism and ill temper, this lady was the widow 
of Sir Richard Walbridge, and a sort of female 
guardian to the young heir of Walbridge Manor, 
who, though several years past his majority, still 
showed his uncle’s widow the same attention, 
respect and obedience he had rendered her in his 
boyhood. And if there was one weak spot in 
old Lady Walbridge’s heart, it was love and ad- 
miration for the handsome young man, who was 
unto her even as a son. 

As the young baronet always accompanied his 
aunt in her annual visit to the Springs, and spent 
the principal part of his time in Mrs. Bancroft 
Adams’s pretty parlors, it was the means of 
bringing that enterprising lady under the notice 
of many who otherwise would have remained in 
blissfal ignorance of her existence. When the 
party from the “ Bancroft House” were seen on 
the beach, or enjoying the afternoon promenade 
in the “Avenue,” all were delighted to claim 
acquaintance with the fortunate Mrs. Adams, as 
such an acquaintance was certain to lead to an 
introduction to Lady Walbridge, and from her 
to the handsome young Sir Richard, on whose 
arm the old lady always leaned. 

At the time when this interesting family were 
introduced to my readers, they were busy in a 
thousand preparations for the expected arrival 
of their annual guests; hence the anxiety about 
a governess to take care of the two wild young 
hoydens in the nursery, who were Lady Wal- 
bridge’s special aversion, and who repaid her 
dislike with interest whenever opportunity offer- 
ed. Then the young ladies had quantities of 
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mantua-making and millinery to attend to, in 
expectation of the approaching gaiety ; and the 
great chamber had to be newly furnished through- 
out, as such changes pleased their visitor when 
abroad, however averse she was to making them 
in her own beautiful home. 

Amid all this confusion, the arrival of the 
new governess was anxiously looked for and 
impatiently hurried. But alas for the disap- 
pointments we meet with in this world, scarcely 
had the stranger entered their doors ere the whole 
family would have given half they possessed to 
have found some reasonable excuse for hurrying 
her away again. The most hideous monster 
entering their home could not have caused more 
dismay in the hearts of the Misses Adams and 
their mama, than did the coming of that beau- 
tiful governess. 

“She can’t stay here, mama, that’s certain,” 
said Miss Sophia, as the three met in conclave 
soon after the stranger’s arrival. 

“But I have no time to look up another, and 
you know how Laura and Julia will act when 
Lady Walbridge comes; besides, there’s such 
quantities of sewing to be done that I really do 
not think it best to send her away, setting aside 
offending Mrs. Lapointe, after she has taken so 
much trouble forme. O no, it will never do to 
let her go away ; the only thing we can do is to 
keep her shut up in the nursery all the time they 
are here. You know Aunt Walbridge never 
goes there.” 

“O, she will be sure to go if we don’t want 
her to,” exclaimed Almira, crossly. 

“TI think mama’s plan the best after all; so 
don’t look so sulky about it, Mira, even if she 
is beautiful, and has magnificent hair.” 

“T’m sure she is not such a beauty as all that, 
even if she has white satin hands and a foot like 
an opera dancer,” was Almira’s cutting reply. 

Poor Mary Stanford! her office was no sine- 
cure in the establishment of Mrs. Adams ; but, 
strange to say, from the two youngest she re- 
ceived the only comfort her situation produced. 
Completely fascinated by the beauty and win- 


but it was ont of the question to encourage so 
dangerous a rival to her older girls, consequently 
the lonely orphan was kept constantly employed 
in the children’s room, and treated almost like a 
prisoner. 

To one accustomed to freedom, such treatment 
would have been intolerable ; but Mary Stanford 
had always been a recluse, and though she had a 
few recollections of stolen freedom, as will ap- 
pear presently, yet on the whole confinement did 
not affect her very severely. 

The intermediate time between her father’s 
death and when we again meet her, had been 
passed at a quiet country parsonage, where her 
time had been fully employed in taking care of 
half a dozen little children, and nursing back to 
health their invalid mother. Having become 
necessary to the comfort of the family, she 
would probably never have left them, but for 
that “destiny” that Byron speaks of, that takes 
away our right or power to do always as we wish. 
This destiny came to Miss Stanford in the shape 
of the dissolute Gregory Dashwood, who having 
discovered her retreat, commenced a series of 
persecutions that eventually drove her away from 
her kind friends—a course of conduct that occa- 
sioned her much suffering at the time, but which 
afterwards proved to be the best thing that could 
have happened to her, and the very worst for the 
success of her enemy’s plans. 

True, all looked dark on her first arrival at 
“Bancroft House,” but hope did not desert her 
even under her accumulated discomforts, and 
she still looked forward to a brighter day. The 
Misses Sophia and Almira would fain have grat- 
ified their ill nature and jealousy by openly dis- 
playing their dislike to the beautiful governess ; 
but there was something in her manners, her 
voice, her dress, and her stately, reserved air, 
that forbade all freedom, and kept them well in 
check. 

Their only satisfaction was in keeping her so 
busy that it was next to impossible to find time 
to attend to her own attire; but with all their 
contrivances, the beautiful braids were still 
wound gracefully round the loveliest head in the 
world ; the same black dress was still worn with 
the same matchless ease and elegance; and 
worse than all, the little white hands became 
even smaller and whiter the longer their mistress 
was a prisoner. 

“TI never did hear the equal of that girl’s im- 
pudence,” exclaimed Miss Almira, as she burst 
into the room where her mother and sister were 
very busy in putting up muslin drapery on an 
old-fashioned square bedstead. 

“ What is the matter now?” asked the mother. 
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ning manners of their new governess, Laura and 
Julia Adams yielded her obedience and respect, 

such as they had never before condescended to 

bestow on any one; and under ber careful train- 

ing and instraction, they no longer filled the 
house with noise and confusion, but studied and 
played as young ladies should. 

| Had it not been for her unfortunate good 

looks, Mrs. Adams could have found it in her 
heart to Jove the new governess, who had wrought 
80 agreeable a change in her hopeful daughters ; 
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“ Why, you know they are coming to-morrow, 
and here is my blue dress not done; and that 
girl, with all the airs in the world, says that she 
has more to do now than she can do, without 
neglecting the children. And when I told her 
she must leave everything, she had the imperti- 
nmence to say that she certainly should not under- 
take it.” And quite out of breath and temper, 
Miss Almira sank into a chair and cried for 
vexation. 

“ Why don’t you do it yourself, or wear anoth- 
er to-morrow ?” asked Sophia, highly amused at 
her sister’s vexation. 

**O, you know I like blue so well, and I left 
this to the last so as to get the prettiest pattern, 
and now that lazy thing wont help me to finish 
it. It is too bad!” And Miss Almira’s tears 
streamed afresh at the annoying thought. 

“ There, don’t be such a baby, for pity sake. 
Red hair is bad enough, but red eyes are dread- 
fal.” And Miss Sophia indulged in a hearty 
laugh, while her sister flounced out of the room 
in a towering passion. 

The long talked of visitors came according to 
appointment, and were met by the mother and 
daughters with overwhelming kindness, and the 
most officious display of respect. Even Miss 
Almira was all smiles and blushes; for happily 
she had taken her sister’s advice, and the much 
coveted blue dress adorned her little pinched 
figure. 

After secing his aunt safely installed in her 
new home, the young baronet took leave of her 
and proceeded to his boarding place, leaving 
the young ladies in ecstacies at the “ great im- 
provement in his looks,” and ‘‘ the elegant taste 
he always displays in his dress,” “the rich tinge 
of brown on his cheek,” and “ the delightfal set 
of his Paris coat.” 

“Yes, he looks very well,” said Lady Wal- 
bridge, with a little laugh to herself. “Love 
agrees with him, I think.” 

“Love! Why, aunt, who is he in love with ?” 
exclaimed all three ladies at once. 

“0, I don’t know mach about it; but I sup- 
pose you will find it all out some time, girls ; so 
give me my embroidery frame and my bag of 
silks, and don’t talk any more about my neph- 
ew.—Have you got a governess to keep Jack 
and Tom in order?” she asked, after a few min- 
utes’ silence, during which the young ladies had 
been deliberating on the news they had just 
heard. 

“O yes,” said Mrs. Adams; “and they are 
80 improved you would hardly know them.” 

“Bring them down,”’ was the laconic reply. 

And forthwith the young ladies with the mas- 


culine titles were brought down and presented to 
their relative, who laid down her work, took off 
her spectacles, and drawing them close to her, 
examined them very minutely with her little 
black eyes. 

“ Very much improved, I must say,” was the 
first remark. “Who is your governess?” she 
added, turning to her niece. 

“Only a poor country girl that a friend re- 
commended to me,” was Mrs. Bancroft Adams’s 
answer, as she mentally framed some excuse for 
complying with the next request. 

“T should like to see her, only I know she 
must be as ugly as sin, or you would not take 
her.” And then the old lady laughed her little 


“O no, indeed, ma’am, she is not ugly,” said 
Julia, eagerly. 

“She is very pretty indeed, ma’am,” said 
Laura. 


Lady Walbridge, evidently pleased at the 
change in their manners, asked them to sit down 
beside her and wind her silks, and tell her all 
about the new teacher. 

Burns says our best laid plans are apt to be- 
come disarranged, and daily experience proves 
the truth of his assertion—at least, Miss Almira 
Adams would have willingly joined in the poet’s 
opinion. It was vexatious, after all her trouble 
and pains, to find her deep laid schemes thus 
cruelly frustrated. In vain were all her studied 
charms, her well learned quotations, her blue 
dress and her bluer ribbons; there was not a 
hope left to cheer her that the young baronet 
might yet be hers; and the more she reflected on 
what Lady Walbridge had said, the more gloomy 
became her prospects. 

It was well for all parties that the young lady 
did not know the exact state of the young gen- 
tleman’s love affairs ; but of that, we shall give 
more hereafter. 

With the true spirit of a philosopher, after her 
first ebullition of disappointment, Miss Almira 
consoled herself that “nobody knew of that dis- 
appointment; and if she could not catch Sir 
Richard, there were other young baronets equal- 
ly rich, if not equally handsome.” And so she 
put ona brighter blue dress and adorned her 
“ rosy locks ” with wreaths of “ forget-me-not,” 
and seated herself in the drawing-room with her 
vinaigrette and the last “ Lady’s Own.” 

For several days after her arrival, Lady Wal- 
bridge made anxious inquiries about the “ gov- 
erness ;” but finding that she was to be invisible, 
she very quietly walked up to the school room 
one morning, and surprised Mary in the midst 
of writing-books, slates, grammars, samplers, 
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dictionaries, etc., not to mention half a dozen 
cambric handkerchiefs she had asked Sophia to 
hem for her on the previous day, and which she 
very unceremoniously told the young stranger 
to put down. 

“Tf you are going to sew for me, do some- 
thing that will help me. I have just commenced 
a slipper for my nephew, and you may take the 
mate if you will. I suppose you can embroid- 
er?” she asked, looking with much complacency 
on the fair young face that flushed and paled 
under her searching glance. 

Mrs. Bancroft Adams’s exclamation was a 
strange mingling of horror and eae 

as two hours afterwards she op 

room door and beheld her titled mnie’ in close 
conversation with the dreaded governess; each 
busily employed on the dainty, fancy work in 
her hand, while the little girls were attentively 


studying their tasks. Remonstrance was use- 
less ; so she could only shut the door, and walk 
tragically into her daughters’ room, and inform 
them of their defeat. 

« Just as I said,” exclaimed Almira. 

“Did you ever know such a provoking old 
thing ?” echoed Miss Sophia. “The next thing 
she will have her down in the parlor to play for 
her.” 

Faithful prophet! That very evening the old 
lady desired that Miss Stanford might be sum- 
moned to the drawing-room, and for two hours 
the beautiful girl sat at the instrument playing 
piece after piece to gratify her new friend. One 
drop of sweet alone remeined in the cup of the 
baffled schemers—not a visitor came in during 
the evening, and Sir Richard was otherwise en- 
gaged, and could not come to call on his relative. 

The next morning Lady Walbridge expressed 
it as her opinion that the children and their gov- 
erness ought to go out into the air more than 
they were in the habit of doing; and as there 
was no time like the present, they had better go 
at once. 

“Poor sickly-looking things! shut up in a 
nursery forever; and that pale girl, too! They 
must not stop in another hour.” And in her 
excitement about it, the old lady made a mis- 
take in her pattern. 

Mrs. Adams made so many excuses that at 
last the children were compelled to remain at 
home; but Miss Stanford “must go ;” so poor 
Mary mechanically put on her bonnet and man- 
tle, and obeyed the command. 

A great change had come over the governess 
since the arrival of the new guest at Bancroft 
House. The children hardly understood her, so 
strangely cid she look and talk at times; and 
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then the blunders she made in their lessons, the 
mistakes in her sewing; it was unaccountable. 
And there was as puzzling things happened that 
the little sharp eyes did not spy out; the trem- 
bling of the little hands that held the velvet 


slipper; the sudden start and quick throb of the 
heart at the sound of a strange voice ; the tears 
and sobs that were smothered in the pillow, lest 
watchful ears should hear; the sigh of mental 
anguish, and the convulsive clasping of the thin, 
white hands. 

Slowly and unheedingly Mary Stanford wan- 
dered along a quiet, shady path that led to the 
grounds of a neighboring gentleman; and as 
she walked, tears, bitter tears, rolled down her 
cheek and fell on her gloved hand. It was a 
bright sunny morning—the prelude to a very 
warm day; but the flowers bloomed brightly by 
the wayside, and all nature looked fresh and 


beautiful after the pleasant showers on the previ- 
ous evening. The young girl alone looked sad 
as she slowly pursued her way, musing on the 
thousand disagreeables that she was called on 
daily to encounter. 

She had been out nearly half an hour, and 
was in the act of turning to retrace her steps, 
when she suddenly encountered the hated figure 
of Gregory Dashwood standing directly in her 
path. For an instant she was paralyzed with 
terror and surprise, and then summoning cour- 
age, attempted to walk fast, but was instantly 
mpage by his catching her hand forcibly in 


escape me this time!” he ex- 
claimed, savagely. “I have had too long a 
search to lose sight of you again ; so keep quiet 
and listen to what I have to tell you.” 

Useless command to tell her to “keep quiet! 
—she could not have spoken then if her life de- 
pended on the utterance of a word. 

“T have sworn you shall be my wife, Mary 
Stanford—sworn it when I loved you! I hate 
you now; but I will yet keep my oath to pun- 
ish your obstinacy. Do you hear me?’ he 
shouted, enraged at her silence and deathly 
look. “Do you hear me, I say ?—you shail be 
my wife!” 

He wrung the hand he held with such an ago- 
nizing pressure that the spell that held her was 
broken, and she screamed aloud with almost 
maniacal violence. 

Again and again that fearful sound rung 
through the hills and woods around, but ere the 
last echo died in the distance, a third actor ap- 
peared on the spot. Three hasty steps brought 
him to where they stood, and it needed but one 
glance at Mary’s face to make him catch her in 
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his arms, to tear her from the clasp of her in- 
sulter, and to strike him to the earth. 

“Mary! my Mary !—found at last!” was the 
rejoicing, thankful exclamation of the stranger, 
as he gazed on the pale features resting on his 
bosom. 


“ Quite a romance, I declare,” said Mrs. Ban- 
croft Adams, as the whole party were gathered 
in her parlor that fine summer’s morning; “ but 
I should like to know where you first became 
acquainted ?” 


“Oar first meeting was a very sad one. Miss 


Stanford was at her mother’s grave, almost the 
only place she visited outside of her father’s 
house.” And the young baronet tried to com- 
pose the joyous expression of his countenance 
into more solemnity, and failed. 

“Was Miss Stanford the lady you meant, 
aunt, when you said Sir Richard was in love?” 
asked Almira, who could not yet believe the new 
state of things was possible. 

“TI did not say he was in love positively, and 
certainly I did not allude to Miss Stanford, not 
being aware they had ever met before to-day.” 

That evening Mary walked with her lover in 
the little garden of Bancroft House, and all the 
mysteries of their separation were talked over 
and explained. 

“T have searched untiringly for you, and had 
almost given up the hope of ever finding you; 
but it appears that your enemy had better suc- 
cess—there, don’t tremble,” he continued, as 
Mary clung closer to his arm. ‘“ You are mine 
now, and the blessed privilege to protect you is 
mine, also.” 

Mary Stanford remained at Bancroft House 
until Lady Walbridge departed for her own 
beautiful home, and then the fair orphan accom- 
panied her as the betrothed wife of Sir Richard. 

It was a new and delightful life she now en- 
tered upon, worth living seventeen unhappy 
years to enjoy. The perfect elegance and repose 
that surrounded her in her kind friend’s home 
suited the calm, peaceful tastes she had imbibed 
in her unhappy childhood. The watchful, ten- 
Ger care of the good old lady was grateful to 
the heart pining for a mother’s love; and the 
devotion of her lover filled up the measure of 
her happiness. 

We will not enter into the particulars of the 
wedding, which was celebrated at Lady Wal- 
bridge’s house, and in a style of splendor suit- 
able to the rank and wealth of the bridegroom. 
The bride was magnificently dressed, and looked 
“angelic,” as an enthusiastic young lady was 
heard to remark. It is as well to mention that 
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this young lady was accompanied by her lover, 
and consequently had no cause to find fault 
with the bright prospects of our heroine. Some 
others were not so well pleased, and not a few 
were known to have said that “Miss Stanford 
was altogether beneath Sir Richard,” and that 
“it was a very unsuitable match,” and that “ it 
was just like one of old Lady Walbridge’s no- 
tions,” and many other kind comments, not one 
of which ever occasioned the principal parties 
concerned a serious thought. Nor was there 
much disappointment manifested when Mrs. 


Bancroft Adams begged to be excused from at- 


tending the ceremony, her whole household be- 
ing plunged in the depths of the most delightful 
confusion in preparing for Miss Almira’s mar- 
riage with “‘ Gregory Dashwood, only son of Sir 
Thomas Dashwood,” the good lady wrote to her 
astonished relatives. 


Mary shuddered, and felt half inclined to ac- 


quaint poor Almira with her lover’s real charac- 
ter; but Lady Walbridge would not allow of 
any such interference. 

“ All the girl wants is to get married ; she has 
no heart to break, and I can imagine no severer 
punishment for him than to be tied to such a 
wife. Of course he thinks she has money, and 
that disappointment will not add much to his’ 
happiness.” 

Mary could have found it in her heart to have 
pitied them both; but she knew her kind inten- 
tions would be suspected, and prudently allowed 
things to take their own course. 

Our story is almost finished. Sir Richard 
never ceased to rejoice over the happy chain of 
circumstances that had blessed him with so good 
and beautiful a wife. Mary was happy in her 
married life; so happy that the sad events of 
her childhood and youth seemed like some for- 
gotten dream in the blissful reality of the pres- 
ent. For fear our readers should doubt this, we 
will give them one more scene in the life of our 
heroine. 

It was a smiling June morning; the blue sky 
looked bluer than common, the flowers smelt 
sweeter, the birds sang more cheerily—at least, 
so thought the beautiful young mistress of Wal- 
bridge Manor, as she slowly wandered through 
her magnificent gardens, watching the childish 
antics of a merry, golden-haired little fellow, 
who walked steadily by her side one moment, 
the next was wildly chasing the little birds that 
fluttered among the flowers. But hark! The 
mother hears advancing steps ; and calling the 
little one by her side, they hurry through the 
gate and across the lawn to meet “papa,” who 
advances with his bridle carelessly hung on his 
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arm, and his pet, “White Star,” beside him. 
With screams of delight, the little fellow strove 
to free himself from the detaining clasp and 
rush into his father’s arms, which he at last suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

“What beautiful flowers, Richard! Where 
did you procure them ?” 

“They are quite a new species, I believe,” 
laughed the young husband, as he placed some 
of the drooping crimson buds in his wife’s beau- 
tifal hair. “I heard of them yesterday, and 
rode over to the ‘Cypress Hollow’ this morning 
to find them for you. You ought always to 
wear flowers in your hair, May, they become 
you so well.” 

“ Thanks—first for the kindness and then for 
the compliment.” 

Lady Walbridge looked more lovely than ever 
as she blushed beneath her husband’s admiring 
gaze. 

“And now my boy must have a ride.” The 
father placed his little son carefully on the sad- 
die, and the whole party re-crossed the lawn, 
while their merry laughter sounded pleasantly 
on the air, long after they were out of sight. 
Reader, my heroine had been married five 


waken 
from a sound , unless there is urgent neces- 
sity to do 80; itis cruel to do so; to prove this, 
we have only to notice how fretful and unhappy 
a child is, when waked up before the nap is out. 
If the brain is 
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SERPENT CHARMERS OF EGYPT. 


BY MRS. M. J. MESSENGER. 


°Twas Heaven that willed it, twas Heaven did control, 
The strong fate that bound us soul unto soul; 
United, we are one, in hand, home and heart, 

Thus loved, and thus leving, O say can we part? 


As the oak and the mistletoe, thus let us be, 
We’ll cling closer on nearing the shadowy tomb; 
Calmly we'll sail o’er life’s turbulent sea, 
And fearlessly enter the portals of gloom. 


Soul unto soul, heart unto heart, 
United our beings—mingled our breath ; 
Thus loved and loving, we never should part, 
But remain as in life—undivided in death. 
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SERPENT CHARMERS OF EGYPT. 


BY DR. J. ¥. C. SMITH. 


TxoseE who have travelled in Egypt have gen- 
erally had opportunities for witnessing the extra- 
ordinary influence which certain Arabs have over 
the serpents of that country. But it is a hazard- 
ous undertaking to relate what is actually exhib- 
ited in the valley of the Nile, on account of the 
difficulty of having it believed. 

People are apt to disbelieve any and every ac- 
count which finds no parallel in their experience. 
Hence, in relating the truth in regard to the mag- 
nitude of three stones laid up in the western wall 
of the great temple of the sun, at Baalbee, several 
accurate travellers lost their reputation. 

No one could credit it, that single hammered 
blocks, sixty feet, sixty-two, and a third sixty- 
eight feet long, by twelve in width, were ever 
quarried by human hands, and if they had been, 
it was not possible to have elevated them to the 
positions they were represented to occupy. 

One oriental explorer, it is said, actually omit- 
ted to mention the colossal stones of the temple 
at all, to save the work he had written from being 
condemned as absolutely false, which was the 
fate of his successor, on the same ground. 

But since the facilities for visiting remote re- 
gions of the old world have rendered ancient 
ruins of the East comparatively easy of access, 
thousands of Europeans and Americans have 
surveyed the vast edifice of Baalbec, on the mag- 
nificent plain of Ceele-Syria, and bear witness to 
all that led to the condemnation of early travel- 
lers, because they simply published what was 
positively true; yet, because their readers had 
not seen with their own eyes, they had the ef- 
frontery to maintain their stories were Munchau- 
sen narratives. 


3 

| 

years. 

SLEEP. 

Observation and scientific experiment con- i 

stantly confirm the fact that the brain is nourish- 

ed, repaired, during sleep. If then, we have not 

sleep enough, the brain is not nourished, and like 

everything else, when deprived of sufficient nour- 
ishment, withers and wastes away, until the pow- 
er of sleep is lost, and the whole man dwindles 
to skin and bone, or dies a maniac ! 

By all means, sleep enough, give all who are 

under you sleep enough, by requiring them to & 
to bed at some regular hour, and to get up the 
moment of ntaneous waking in the morning. 
OF human cievation, which abneg Bibdie 
teachings.—Dr. Hall’s Monthly. 

oom 

We are but of a day, whether it is 
universe. Then, why should we not make the 
way as pleasant to each other as possible? Short 
as our journey is, it is long enough to be tedious 
to him who sulks in his corner, sits uneasy him- 
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So of the Psylli, or snake charmers of Egypt. 
From the earliest periods of written history, the 
feats of these men have been recorded, down to 
the present year; and whatever is related, if it 
deviates from the common experience in the town 
or country in which the relation is examined, the 
reader invariably condemns it as not only untrue, 
bat outrageously so. In other words, a fact be- 
comes a great lie. 

Herodotus was familiar with the marvellous 
powerof a particular class, under the name of 
Psylli, who could handle venomous reptiles with 
impunity. From his time to the present, the se- 
cret has been handed down from generation to 
generation, and bids fair to be transmitted to a 
remote future. 

Those most expert in snake-charming, were 
Libyans. But instead of being confined to the 
Libyan desert, they are now to be found on both 
sides of the Nile. 

An interesting memorial of the skill of the 
Egyptian Psylli may be found in the 7th chap- 
ter of Exodus, 10th verse : 

“When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, saying, 
show a miracle for you: then thou shalt say un- 
to Aeron, take thy rod and cast it before Pharach, 
and it shall become a serpent. And Moses and 
Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and did so, as the 
Lord had commanded; and Aaron cast down 
his rod before Pharaoh and before his servants, 
and it became a serpent. Then Pharaoh also 
called the wise men and the sorcerers; now the 
magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner 
with their enchantments. For they cast down 
every man his rod, and they became serpents ; 
but Aaron’s rod swallowed them up.” 

This, therefore, is eminent authority to show 
the attainments of the Psylli aslong ago as when 
preparations were making for the escape of the 
Jews from their hard bondage in that ancient seat 
of early civilization. Tradition actually refers 
toa miserable Arab town on the Libyan bank of 
the Nile, in Upper Egypt, where Pharaoh procur- 
ed the snake charmers to confront Moses. 

That serpents possess the innate faculty of in- 

ducing animals to come directly within their 
grasp, requires no corroboration. Birds, rabbits, 
etc., are destroyed by them, and were it not for 
the power which has taken the name of charm- 
ing, it would be literally impossible for a creeping 
reptile to seize prey that could outfly or outrun 
them, on the slightest alarm. 
- But when the fact is viewed in another light, 
that certain half-civilieed Arabs and African 
negroes can use serpents precisely as they man- 
age their destined prey, it creates a feeling of as- 
tonishment. 


By invitation, the writer dined on a certain oc- 
casion with a medical gentleman whose house 
was without the wall of Cairo, and located in a 
large garden, in which were the plants, shrub- 
bery, etc., peculiar to that section of the country. 
He mentioned as something of atemporary draw- 
back to the pleasure otherwise to be derived 
from the garden, that two large serpents had 
taken up their residence in it, and he should be 
obliged to call a snake charmer to remove them. 

He was asked particularly if he had confidence 
in them. He said their power was unquestion- 
able, and admitted of no doubt whatever. 
Through him, various facts illustrative of the 
habits of some varieties of serpents were obtained. 
It is not uncommon to come suddenly upon a huge 
snake coiled up under some article of bed-cloth- 
ing, or lying on a mattress. How they got into 
the house so stealthily, is often a wonder to the 
inmates. 

Sometimes a wound from their fangs follows 
a sudden surprisal; but if not irritated, on per- 
ceiving themselves unwelcome guests, they slide 
away into some opening in the walls or floor, if 
not instantly killed, to reappear again under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

The same gentleman informed me, that a few 
weeks before this conversation, a professed snake 
charmer was bitten by one of his own serpents, 
which he was exhibiting, which is one of the 
most common exhibitions in the Nilotic cities ; 
and although the fellow was excessively alarmed, 
which prompted him to have medical aid almost 
instantly, so rapidly was the venom taken over 
the system, he died very soon in spite of all the 
remedies prescribed. 

A common variety used by the Psylli, are 
speckled adders, from a yard to nearly four feet 
in length. Some are very slender, not much 
larger than ordinary whip lashes, from one foot 
to two feetlong. Then there are larger, clumped 
snakes, somewhat resembling the rattle snake. 
And they were all represented to be poisonous, 
which I was quite willing to take for granted, 
for nothing would make one’s hair stand on end 
quicker than seeing one of them snap his jaws, 
hiss, and thrust out @ long forked tongue, which 
moved like a flash of light. 

Large serpents they averred could be com- 
manded just as well as small ones, but they were 
too heavy to carry about. With small ones they 
could present a greater variety of astounding feats. 
Snake charmers carry their pets about in baskets 
with a hinge cover. When oneis wanted, they 
set down the basket, ran one hand in among the 
squirming contents, and feel out the particular 
one they wish. 
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A portly Arab of about fifty years of age per- 
formed as many horrible manauvres, as my 
nerves could bear at one sitting. His son, a 
small boy of about ten years, could handle the 
imprisoned snakes with the same impunity as 
the father. 

*T’ve learned him how to do it,” was his ob- 
servation, when translated into English. The 
masses of Egypt look on with all the distrust, 
fear and horror that travellers do, when the 
Psylli are handling their snakes; and they inva- 
riably concur with the declarations of English, 
French and Italians, who reside in Egypt, that 
the art is confined to a distinct set of Arabs. 
Whether they are all of one family stock, branch- 
ing off into uncles, first, second and third cousins, 
is more than I could ascertain. In the instance 
under consideration, the father assured me that 
he taught his son. 

This same Arab laid a serpent abouta yard 
in length on the deck of the boat; stroking out 
its rigidities or semi-coils, till it was straight as 
a walking stick. When that was accomplished, 
he turned round to me and renewed the conver- 
sation. On withdrawing his attention, the snake 
raised its head some six inches, the forked tongue 
darted out, and its eyes glistened like two dia- 
monds, which induced me to step a little further 
off. At this, Mr. Arab turned his head round to 
the snake, and shaking his finger, and muttering 
some strange words, the reptile dropped his head 
flat down to the plank again, as it was before. 
This was repeated, and might have been a part 
of the play, though it seemed quite incidental. 

Again, he took half a dozen or more snakes— 
handed to him by the litile boy, who ran his 
hand down under the lid and took them out— 
which were of unequal length, and held them in 
one hand by the middle. They were heads and 
tails, and in an instant, their twistifications, 
hisses, and efforts to escape, were more terrific 
than the heads of the Gorgon sisters. 

Next, with the other hand they were stroked 
out parallel to each other, like threads in a 
skein. Being soon quiescent, as though bereft 
of volition, he put them round a man’s neck ina 
single knot, as a handkerchief is often tied. In- 
stantly, on letting go, they were roused to intense 
activity, and the reverend gentleman who had the 
surprise visitation of a coil of writhing venomous 
serpents round his neck, for such was the quick- 
ness of the Arab’s movements he had tied the 
knot before there was time to suspect a trick of 
the sort, begged, as did myself, to have him take 
them away. That same gentleman is a resident 
of Cambridge, and no doubt has a vivid recol- 
lection of the circumstance. 
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A very disgusting, and it seemed to me, a dan- 
gerous trial of his skill was putting the head of 
one of his serpents into his own mouth, and 
forcing it in coil after coil, while the reptile evi- 
dently was resisting with all its force. Both 
cheeks were enormously distended, the tail pro- 
truded beyond the lips, and then, taking it by the 
extreme tip, the whole was slowly withdrawn. 

The Arab proposed that I should accompany 
him the next day, out into the margin of the 
Desert of Arabia, in the neighborhood of Kar- 
nak, where he proposed to convince me that no 
preparatory education of the serpents was neces- 
sary, in order to bring them into control. 

“Twill make a noise and they will come to 
me from all directions, and Ican make them 
mind as these do.” 

But expressing my satisfaction with his ability 
in the line of his profession, thus far, I chose not 
to take my chance in the midst of a congregation 
of unknown serpents, which would come at his 
bidding. 

Several mysterious feats of legerdemain, in 
which serpents form an essential part, are daily 
practised in the streets of Cairo, that put at de- 
fiance the best specimens of jugglery witnessed 
here or in Europe, and rendered the more puz- 
zling because they are executed in broad day on 
the bare ground. 

It is not worth while to discuss the question, 
how the Paylli are able to accomplish these sin- 
gular, and certainly very dangerous exploits. 
They certainly do it, and no other persons have 
succeeded in the attempt. 

A favorite opinion is abroad, that the tubular 
fangs through which the poison flows from the 
sacs in which it is secreted, into the puncture, 
have been extracted. The fangs are not taken out ; 
it is the boast of the exhibitor that they remain 
intact, and they roll back the lips to show that 
they are £0. 

That no kind of drugging is necessary, or un- 
dertaken, is based on the declaration of the Kar- 
nak Arab, who wished an opportunity of demon- 
strating the fact, by taking me with him to the 
Desert, to prove what he had asserted. No re 
searches of naturalists have yet detected the 
method of controlling the natural propensities of 
these universally dreaded reptiles. 

Residents of the highest qualifications for con- 
ducting philosophical inquiries, have left Egypt 
no wiser than when they entered it, on this track ; 
and we are compelled to acknowledge from per- 
sonal observation, the Psylli are in possession of 
an art, or a specific branch of science, of great 
antiquity, which modern science with all its ap- 
pliances has not been able to explain. 
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MISS THY FAREWELL KISS, LOVE. 


BY LIBUT. HOLM, U. 8. N. 


My bark awaits thy shore, love, 

The morning sun beams o’er the sea; 
It gilds the ocean wave, love— 

I wait a last adieu from thee. 


Hark! « strain of music wild 
From the restless, heaving billows, 
Wooes me, ocean’s saddened child, 
To their witching, wavy pillows. 


Seemeth it like death to part— 
Smile on me but once again! 

That were Lethe to my heart, 
Robbing absence half its pain! 


Isabel—my worshipped idol— 
All the world of love to me, 
Hopelessly locked in her castle, 

Could not e’en my banner see. 


That was why she did not grant me 
One fond, lingering, farewell kiss. 

Cruel guardian! now I warn you, 
You will, ere long, rue all this. 


I miss thy farewell kiss, love! 
Again my bark is on the sea— 
The breezes swell the sails above— 

My “ merrie men ” obey but me. 


To-night the moon is veiled, love! 
My bark rides ’neath the shady lea— 
Thou in my arms, imprisoned dove, 
Shalt bound across the waves with me. 


STORY OF A STAR, 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Ir twinkled and glittered in at the window 
on the child, as she lay watching it and ponder- 
ing upon it, and weaving all sorts of strange 
fancies within her little brain as to its probable 
history ; and it seemed, as she gazed fixedly upon 
it, as though it were actually laughing in huge 
enjoyment of her bewilderment. It winked and 
glittered up there so far, far off, until her eyes 
ached and became heavy, although sleep did not 
appear to weigh upon her eyelids, as she still 
wonderingly watched the beautiful light, shining 
in at her chamber window. 

Twinkling and glittering, it at length began 
slowly and gradually to descend from its dark 
blue home, and seemed to be actually approach- 
ing towards her, downwards, downwards through 
the clear night sky! And, O wonder! as it 
came closer and closer, she saw that it became a 
starry ornament shining upon the brow of a 
bright angel, whose white fleecy wings cleaved 
the air towards the little window of her room, 


and who, a moment after, stood silently gazing 
upon her by her bedside, with a sweet smile 
hovering upon her lips, and a mild radiance 
beaming from her beautiful eyes. 

And her old friend the star glittered through 
the little room brighter than ever, and she looked 
enraptured upon the angel countenance by her 
side, and then upon the gemmy ornament shin- 
ing so lustrously above her head. She read 
nothing but love for her in the eyes fixed upon 
her, and knew that no harm could befall her 
from so holy and so gentle a being as was this 
sweet spirit of the star. 

The angel spoke to her: 

“ Does Minna wonder at the star leaving its 
home in the sky, and descending to stand beside 
her little bed, while the hum of the surrounding 
city is hushed, and while the soft mantle of night 
has fallen upon the dim looking houses and the 
peaceful streets? Minna remembers the green 
grave that stands under the old tree near by her 
father’s country home, beneath whose mound 
she has been told a sister was laid long years 
ago? That sister is now her own angel guar- 
dian, hovering ever near her—by the crowded 
wayside, and by her sleeping pillow; in her hour 
of gleeful joy, and when her knee is bent in holy 
prayer. She will be always there, silently 
watching over her, and her voice will only be 
heard to approve a kindly deed or virtuous re- 
solve, or else to warn her beseechingly from the 
path of evil. Her tongue will be mute to all 
save her she guards, and she alone will feel the 
sweet reward of peace which she bestows upon 
her. Would Minna know her name? ‘Tis 
Conscience 

Voices in the silent air repeated, ‘‘ Conscience !” 
The summer winds wafted it to and fro. Whis- 
pering echoes murmured it around her. The 
very moonbeams seemed to write it in lines of 
silver upon the wall. She never could forget it 
—that listening, awe-strack child! 

The angel spoke again : 

“ When my voice shall be unheeded, and my 
darling grows aweary of her guardian’s watchful 


love, then, and not until that hour, will she sadly — 


turn her face away, and take her flight from her 
forever! Let Minna treasure this within her 
heart, and seek to always win the presence of her 
spirit friend—of her angel sister—of her con- 
science 


The child raised her hands in silent prayer - 
that this friend might never, never leave her. A | 


brighter light seemed to shine from the twinkling 
star, and asweeter smile to play upon the angel’s 
lips as she did so. 

“ Minna shall look upon some of the windings 
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of the great path of life, and let her treasure up 
the lesson of wisdom which is learned from these 
pictares of the world around about her. Come 
with me; fear nothing—come !” 

So saying, the bright being held out her hand 
to Minna, and she found herself, she knew not 
how, flying with the fleetness of the wind through 
the ambient air, and with no more effort than if 
she still reclined upon her own soft bed at home. 

Midnight and darkness were around them, but 
the star on the angel’s forehead shed a bright 
light on all around them, and the child saw that 
they were standing in a miserable room. A little 
boy of about her own age knelt by the side of 
his wretched bed, and though no sound came 
from his lips, the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and his little heart seemed overwhelmed with 
some great sorrow, as it heaved in the fullness of 

“ He prays for his wicked father,” whispered 
theangel. “Let us see him at this same mo- 
ment and behold the effect of his child’s prayer.” 

Midnight and darkness again wrapped all ob- 
jects in obscurity, but as the radiance of: the star 
made all things visible, a far different scene was 
spread out before them. They stood in an abode 
of luxury. Soft carpets lined the floor, and 
gorgeous pictures hung upon the painted walls. 
Great mirrors reflected back each other’s light, 
and ornaments of costly value stood around 
them on every side. For a time the child gazed 
upon the scene with delighted eyes, but then, 
tarning towards the spirit, she would have ques- 
tioned her as to their coming thither. The angel 
pointed mutely towards the door, and as she did 
80, the sound of a stealthy footstep was heard in 
the hall without. A figure whose face she could 
Rot see, enveloped as it was in some dark sub- 
stance, stepped cautiously into the room, and by 
the light of a dark lantern looked curiously 
round about him. 

His purpose could not.be mistaken, but he 
turned away contemptuously from the ornaments 
around him and muttering to himself in a low 
tone, left the apartment as noiselessly as he had 
entered. The angel beckoned to the child to 
follow, and Minna saw that he ascended the 
staircase in the hall, and she also saw with a 
shudder that he drew from his pocket a some- 
thing that gleamed, and advanced with it firmly 
grasped in his hand. Following closely to him, 
they saw that he entered a handsome chamber, 
and from various drawers and other receptacles 
which flew open at his well-skilled touch, pro- 
ceeded to take articles of value and place them 
noiselessly in a canvass bag which he had 
brought for the purpose. 
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He ransacked everything upon which he 
could lay his hand, yet still appeared unsat- 
isfied. At length he approached towards an ad- 
joining room, and as he opened the door and 
threw the light of his dark lantern around, he 
saw that it was the sleeping-place of a child. 
It was a fairy-like bower, and every object sug- 
gested the innocence and purity that dwelt 
therein. The fleecy curtains of the little couch 
were like clouds encircling a slumbering cherub, 
and the moonlight shed a halo round its head 
that might be likened to rays of softened glory. 

Softly, almost with reverence, the man with 
robbery and even murder hanging over his guilty 
soul, approached towards that infant’s couch, 
and looked upon it there, as it slept on in un- 
conscious security. One little arm was extended 
upon the soft white coverlet, and the red lips 
were just parted enough to show a row of white 
pearls nestled away there between them. The 
flaxen ringlets lay like golden threads extended 
upon the pillow, and a smile was breaking over 
its face as the midnight intruder gazed spell- 
bound upon it. 

What thoughts are stealing through his mind, 
as he looks so steadfastly and yet so gently upon 
the sleeping child? Is the image of another, 
like even unto this—as holy and as beautiful as 
this, before him? Do his thoughts wander to- 
wards the little one who has so often nestled 
close to his heart, in the wretched home of pov- 
erty and sin wherein he dwells? Who shall 
know the workings of that human heart in 
which all good is not yet stifled! 

List! The lips of the slumberer move, and 

as the ear of the man catches the sound of the 
one word uttered, the two invisible listeners see 
that a tear trembles for a moment, and then rolls 
silently down his rugged cheek. It is the simple 
name of “father” which has fallen from the 
child’s lips, and this is the talisman which has 
unlocked the closed up heart and caused the 
precious tears of repentance to flow in rich and 
bounteous floods. Minna heard the angel’s 
voice : 
- child’s prayer is answered. The untu- 
tored lisping of the infant, perchance, has saved 
the immortal soul of that deeply erring father! 
Blessed is the pure offering from the lips of in- 
nocence, and more acceptable than that which 
arises from altars of gold and from the midst of 
temples wrought in grandeur, and towering 
loftily towards the clouds !” 

They saw that he went upon his way, nor 
tonched an article from that splendid dwelling, 
but left as stealthily as he had entered. Said 
the angel to the child : 
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“ He goes with a resolution within his heart to 
strive and sin no more, and he does it for his 
child’s sake!” 


The veil of night appears now rent asunder. 
The pair are stanfing, still invisible, in the 
midst of a busy crowd. Each hurries on his 
way, and little heed is taken by the passers-by 
of a blind beggar, who stands with mutely out- 
stretched hands imploring charity by the way- 
side. His locks are silvered with age, and the 
hand of Time has deeply lined his aged face, 
and touched with palsied finger the hand once 
nerved with the firmness of manhood. His only 
companion was his dog, and the creature ever 
and anon gently licked his master’s withered 
hand, as though to assure him that he had yet 
one faithful friend in the helplessness of his old 
age. The old man patted him kindly, and 
murmured: “ Poor Tray! poor Tray !” 

A great confusion, and cries of “fire!” are 
heard on every side. The crowd becomes 
dense, and the old man is jostled and pushed 
this way and that, until at length he loses his 
feeble grasp upon the dog, who is in a moment 
borne with the crowd until he has lost all traces 
of his master. The unfortunate old man, wheu 
he found that his dog was indeed lost beyond 
doubt, could control his feelings no longer, and 
tears gathered in his sightless eyes and rolled 
down upon his withered cheeks. 

“Why, how now, father! 
amiss 

A hearty, whole-souled voice that! It is a 
young sailor, who has seen with pity the helpless 
old man standing there, and who now ap- 
proaches and lays a rough but kindly hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Lost your dog, have you? Well, that’s 
bad; but never mind, don’t take it so to heart, 
for look ye, I’ll get you another! So cheer up, 
old mate, and if you’ll just make a stanchion of 
my arm, and give the word where to go, I’ll tow 
you there in a jiffy!” 

The young sailor gave his honest arm to the 
old man, and proceeded to lead him towards his 
home, directed by his blind companion. His 
open, frank countenance glowed with the satis- 
faction that always arises from a kindly deed, 
and it was a beautiful sight to watch him, as he 
measured his own firm step to the slow and cau- 
tious footfall of the sightless old man. 

They proceeded along the street, and the angel 
and child followed closely on their path. Wind- 
ing through dense alleys and over rotten pave- 
ments, past time-stained and tottering buildings, 
they at length reached a crazy wooden tenement, 


What’s gone 


filled full to overflowing with poverty-stricken 
humanity, and here it was the old man stopped, 
saying here he was, at home. 

Home!” repeated the young man in a low 
tone. “Hehas not always seen such days as 
these, and this is but a sorry place to end them, 
poor old soul!” Then in a louder tone he bade 
him lead the way to his room, “and then,” he 
added, “ we'll see whether your old days can’t 
be brightened up a bit.” 

They mounted the rotten staircase until very 
near the top of the building, and the old man 
opening a door in the darkened passage, ushered 
the stranger into e clean but wretchedly fur- 
nished room, where he saw with surprise that a 
young girl was seated sewing. 

“This, sir, is my daughter,” said the blind 
man. “My old age would have been indeed 
dark and desolate had it not been lighted with 
the sweet sunlight of her presence. Ruth, this is 
a kind gentleman who has seen me safely home, 
for poor Tray is lost, and but for his aid I might 
have wandered away, no one knows where.” 

The young girl lifted her eyes to his face, and 
holding out her hand, said : 

“O, sir, you have been very kind, and though 
we can give you nothing but thanks, you will be 
rewarded in the satisfaction of knowing you 
have done a kindly action, and God will bless 
you, sir, for it. Be assured he will.” 

He had not spoken a word since his entrance 
into the room, but had taken her proffered hand 
mechanically and stood, as in a trance, gazing 
upon her face. 

“You have not asked the gentleman to be 
seated, Ruth,” said the old man. ‘“ Wont 
take a chair, sir?’ and he pointed with his staff 
in the direction of the seat his daughter had just 
arisen from, and was the only one in the room. 

“Ruth!” mused his unconscious listener. 
“That name and that face! What dream is 
this which has come over me? Tell me,” ad- 
dressing the old man, “ what is the name you 
bear?” 

“ For long years past, I have been known only 
as ‘Blind Simon,’ but once, when fortune 
smiled upon me, and the world around me was 
not hid asit is now in darkness, I was called 
Simon.Tremain.” 

He could not see the emotion depicted upon 
his listener’s face, nor the start he gave at the 
name he uttered, but the young girl saw it, and 
looked with surprise at him. Mastering himself 
by an effort, as if speaking to himself, he said : 

“Many years ago, I knew a youth by that 
name. Tremain—George Tremain, I think it 
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“Ah!” said the old man. “Did you then 
know my poor boy? He ran away and went to 
sea when but ten years old, and it was but a 
short time after—let me see, it must be fifteen 
years ago—TI received a letter from the captain 
of the vessel saying that my unhappy boy had 
fallen overboard in a gale of wind and was lost. 
This child was then scarcely three years old, and 
she of course remembers nothing of it, but many 
a tear have we both shed over my lost boy—her 
unknown brother, who was drowned at sea.” 

There was silence in the apartment and both 
the young girl and her father shed tears at the 
recollection, while the stranger said nothing, but 
let them weep awhile before addressing the old 
man again. In a low tone, he spoke : 

“There have been times known when men 
have fallen overboard and been given up for 
lost, that some stray log of timber or a fragment 
of wreck has proved a means of safety. There 
have been times known when men have been 
picked up providentially by a passing vessel and 
gone to distant countries, from whence all com- 
munications with those at home have miscarried 
or been lost. J knew of such a case as that, 
when the person was taken to the East Indies, 
and then after shipping as a sailor on board of 
the vessel that saved him, sailing for years to the 
very town where his relations lived and never 
knowing anything of their existence. He had 
travelled to the home of his boyhood and had 
been told that they had been long gone from 
their old habitation, and every one of them was 
now no longer living—all had died.” 

- He paused fora moment and wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead, while the old man 
sat as if turned into stone and in the direction of 
his voice. 

“ Once, this same young man—he might have 
been about my age—arrived in port, and passing 
along the street, assisted an old man who had 
lost his dog—much as you have done, mate,” 
he added, seeing a movement as if the old man 
was about to rise. “He assisted him, I say, and 
saw him to his wretched home.” 

The old man had risen in great excitement, 
and stood with his hands stretched out before 
him, and trembling in every limb. 

“ Arrived there, he heard the story told: of his 
own loss, and a moment after found him 
to the heart of his sister Rath, and of the old 
man who had dandled him upon his knee a little 
helpless child. Sister! father! don’t you know 
me? O, tell me! don’t you know me?” 

They were all clasped close in each other’s 
arms, and human hearts felt for a time nearly 
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old man raisod his sightless eyes towards 
heaven, and murmured forth: ‘ This, my son, 
was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and 
is found. Blessed be the name of the Lord !” 

They are now seated in a loving group, and 
the angel and child still lingers, unwilling to 
leave the presence of happiness like this, when a 
rattling as of a chain ascending the stairs draws 
their attention. A scratching noise is heard at 
the door, and as the young girl opens it, in 
bounds the delighted Tray, whose instinct had 
been his sure guide to his old master’s home. 
He is soon nestled lovingly down at the old 
man’s feet, and the home group is now quite 
complete. 

Again all was darkness. The child looked 
round and saw that the light of the star gleamed 
in the far off distance as though her companion 
and guide was leaving her. 

“Remember,” came a voice from the ob- 
security, which she recognized as that of her 
spirit friend ‘remember what you have this 
night seen, and let the lessons be treasured up 
within your heart. Remember, also, that my 
eye is upon you, and my voice will be near you 
in the hour of trial. Farewell now, Minna, 
farewell! Farewell, my darling.” 

The voice became more and more distant, 
and fainter came the words—“ Farewell, Minna! 
Farewell, Minna!” She stretched out her hand 
to wave it towards her departing friend, and as 
she did so she touched her mother’s face bending 
over her little couch in her own well remembéred 
room at home. The morning sun was shining 
brightly in at the open window, and her mother’s 
voice was calling to her—‘‘ Minna! Minna! my 
darling !” 

It had been all a dream; but with happy 
dreams like this, she felt she could have wished 
to dream and dream forever ! 


“HOBSON’S CHOICE.” 

The expression, “‘ Hobson’s Choice,” is pro- 
verbial both in Europe and America. The story 
of its origin is thus stated: Thomas Hobson 
was a celebrated carrier in Cambridge, Eng., 
to his employment in that capacity added 
profession of supplying the students at the uni- 
versity with horses. In doing this, he made it an 
unalterable rale that every horse should have an 

. Hence, he always refused to let a horse 
out of his turn, however desirous the applicant 
might be of choosing for himself. Hence the 
8a. “ Hobson’s Choice, this or none.” 
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THE WANDERER. 
BY CHARLES LAMSON, 


I have travelled long and wearily, 
Have moved with weakening pain, 
With woes that press me heavily, 
And I long for my home again ; 
I long for the smile of love 
Which waits for me at home, 
And I pray to Him who rules above, 
To guide me while I roam. 


I’ve gazed on sunny isles, 
In the genial, southern seas: 
I’ve felt the power of witching smiles 
From maids who smile to please ; 
I’ve gathered rich, ripe fruits, 
And gorgeous, fragrant flowers, 
And wildly followed gay pursuits, 
To while my pain fraught hours. 


But I long for the foaming brooks 
Of my rocky, northern land; 
Not sunny smiles, nor witching looks, 
Nor palaces so grand, 
Shall banish from my memory 
The spot where once I played— 
Where birds in heavenly euphony 
Sung anthems while I prayed. 


When I was young, « sinless child, 
Nor aught had learned of vice, 

But gently prayed, all pure and mild, 
For the pearl of greatest price ;— 

T’ll ever cherish that dear spot, 
Where I was blest and pure, 

Where sin had caused my soul no blot,’ 
Nor woe could long endure. 


But now I roam o’er glittering seas, 
And hills and green-robed isles, 

And fan my brow with southern breeze, 
Or bask in sunny smiles; 

Yet unto me a still small voice 
Bids me remember home, 

Remember loved ones would rejoice, 
When I had ceased to roam. 


> 
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BY CARRIE A. EMERSON. 


* Come away from that window, my love,” 
said Mrs. Arlingham to her daughter, a little 
child of four or five years old, as she was bal- 
‘ancing herself on the window-sill, at the immi- 
nent danger of falling out on the pavement 
below. 


The child did not obey; and placing herself 
in an attitude of even greater peril than before, 
she continued to excite her mother’s fears in a 
way that denoted nothing less than a wilfal and 
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“Do, my love, come away with mother; Jane 
has been making candy in the kitchen. Come, 
Bessie, be a darling, and come away from the 
window.” 

The “naughty window” still held the “ dar- 
ling” unmoved, at the mother’s distress ; and it 
was not until Jane was called up, with a tray of 
the “linked sweetness long drawn out,” that 
Bessie condescended to make terms with her 
mother, at the cost of making herself sick. In 
a few hours she was so ill that the physician was 
sent for, and nauseous drugs succeeded the 
sweet morsels which she had so eagerly devoured. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlingham were almost dis- 
tracted. It was their youngest child, born after 
their other daughter had attained her thirteenth 
year. They had both done their best to spoil 
Bessie; and indeed the friends of the family, 
and the servants also, were not slow in helping 
them in this laudable undertaking. Flattery, 
fine clothes and sweetmeats were administered 
alternately, as she demanded them. Her mother 
spared no pains nor expense in robing the little 
figure which, under her load of finery, looked 
really ridiculous. One could hardly help langh- 
ing to see the airs which she put on, when dressed 
out for exhibition. While the elder sister, Lucy, 
was clad in plain, sometimes even homely gar- 
ments, even when grown a young lady, the little 
one sported laces and jewelry with an air which 
would have credited a finished coquette. 

At ten years old, she was not less unmanage- 
able than at four. Her will was law in the house- 
hold, and the mother submitted, and required 
every one else to submit to her caprices. The fath-’ 
er, now that the novelty of her infant powers had 
ceased to influence him—had begun to question 
whether they had done wisely; but even he did 
not dare at present to make any change in the 
ruling dynasty. 

At fifteen, Bessie was in person charming, 
almost beyond description. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of her complexion, the brilliancy 
of her eyes, nor the elegance of her figure; and 
yet she was bat a spoiled beauty, afterall. Mrs. 
Arlingham coveted for her daughter, even at that 
age, a prospect of marriage which should eclipse 
those of all her companions ; and had even fixed 
upon the youth who should have the happiness 
of being her son-in-law. This was the only son 
of the wealthy Colonel Bryan, whose education 
was now being completed in Paris, and who was 
expected home early in the spring. 

Lucy Arlingham was now twenty-eight years 
of age. Simple and unassuming in her manners, 
self-denying and self-sacrificing, trained from her 


thirteenth year to give place in everything to 
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obstinate spirit. ‘ 
Mrs. Arlingham descended to entreatics. | 
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Bessie, and to make all things subservient to the 
“darling’s’”” whims, Lucy had little time to cul- 
tivate her heart and affections in any other way. 
She had contrived, notwithstanding the scanty 
schooling which she had received, to pick up a 
very respectable stock of practical knowledge. 
Her constant care over Bessie had developed the 
finer qualities of her nature, by exercising her 
patience and self-control. Her industry had been 
brought into active exercise by the repeated calls 
upon her time in fashioning and perfecting Bes- 
sie’s wardrobe, for even Mr, Arlingham’s well- 
filled purse could not answer all the demands for 
that purpose, unless something was effected by 
home industry ; and the wilful girl would not 
tax her own powers, but called on Lucy to ex- 
ercise her taste and skill at all times for her 
adornment. And so Lucy’s youth had gone by, 
and with so little ofthe usual stimulus belonging 
to that golden season, that she had absolutely 
touched the “outer circle of old maidism,” as 

Bessie mockingly told her. 

But down deep in Lucy Arlingham’s heart, 
unknown to all, and almost uncensciously to 
herself, she cherished a tender remembrance of 
an evening, over which ten years had swept 
their shadows without effacing it. Ten years is 
@ long, long time for love to exist without some- 
thing on which to feed. Even woman’s devotion 
would sometimes fail, if put to such a test; and 
Lacy might have been pardoned, if she hed loot 
her trust in man’s love. 

Leonard Ashley had met her at one of the very 
few parties which she was allowed to attend. It 
was a children’s ball, at which Bessie made one 
of the greatest attractions, in a dress of elaborate 
workmanship which cost Lucy many a headache 
in embroidering. Lucy herself had decked the 
little five-year old fairy, and then had just time 
left to smooth her dark brown locks and put on 
2a simple white muslin dress, without even a 
brooch or a flower in her hair; and had the 
privilege of standing nearly the whole evening, 
to see her well-dressed associates taken out, set 
after set, to dance, without seeming to bestow a 
thought upon her. 

It was near the close of the gay scene, and 
the children were preparing to go home and 
yield up the hallentirely to the grown up peo- 
ple, when Lucy felt her arm gently touched, and 
& voice whispered in her ear: 

“ Ask your father to let you remain 
Tell him I will see you home quite early.” 

She turned to see the playmate of her infancy, 
young Ashley, who had just returned from a 
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room, and was delighted to see his old playmate 
looking as serene and good tempered, as, when 
a child, they had sailed tiny ships in the same 
stream together. 

“Come, come, hurry up, Lucy,” said her 
father; while her mother cried out: “How in- 
considerate, Lucy. Bessie will certainly take 
cold if you keep her waiting here, after dancing.” 

Lucy had not danced yet—so she was in no 
danger ; but as she stepped up to her father and 
preferred her request, Mrs. Arlingham began to 
deny it for him. 

“What nonsense is this?” she said. “You 
will be wanted at home to see to Bessie, she is 80 
excited, poor thing.” 

“ Now, Sophia,” said her husband, “I shall in- 
sist, to-night, on Lucy’s staying. She has had 
no dancing, no pleasure to-night, and Leonard 
Ashley is the son of an old friend and—yes, 
Lucy, go back into the drawing-room; he is 
waiting for you now.” 

Lucy thanked her father with such a grateful, 
happy look, that he inwardly resolved that her 
opportunities for pleasure should be increased 
hereafter ; nor did he repent indulging her now, 
even though his ears were pained by his wife’s 
loudly expressed disapprobation during the ride 
home. 

“No one but Lucy can manage Bessie when 
she is tired,” she said, “and I really think you 
ought to have taken her home.” 

“Wife,” said Mr. Arlingham, “ did it ever 
occur to you that we are gratifying Bessie’s tem- 
per at the expense of Lucy’s health and peace ?” 

“ IT cannot say that it ever did.” 

“ Well, then, it is high time that the matter 
was brought up for your consideration. J begin 
to see it, and I am sorry to see it too.” 

A few such-conversations as this irritated Mrs. 
Arlingham considerably; but before even this 
one had ended, Lucy’s heart was beating time to 
ahappier measure than that which the ball-room 
music was bringing out. She heard Leonard 
Ashley’s whispered sentences, in the dance, and 
the bright color came to her cheek and the light 
to her eye as she listened; and when at length 
the party broke up, and he left her at her father’s 
door, he exacted a promise from her that she. 
would not be married until he should return — 
from the voyage on which he was immediately to 
sail. It was all that he said. He bound himself 
by no promise, although Lucy did not perceive 
that she alone was pledged. She gave the 
promise, and when she parted from him, she 
truly felt that she was his, and that he also was 
hers. She did not realize the distinction between 


long voyage. He had just entered the ball- { the two. It was the old story of woman’s un- 
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suspecting, unselfish trust. With her, it was a 
matter of unquestioning doubt; and she gave up 
her whole heart to the new and delicious feeling 
of security in another’s love. 

She did not see him again; but when she 
knew from the papers that he had sailed, she did 
not require his presence—for her promise, and 
his implied love, sat lightly at her hitherto un- 
sought heart, and she moved round like qne who 
had received a new revelation of life. Her father 
secretly wondered why Lucy’s step was so much 
lighter and her cheek and eyes so much more 
brilliant, when Bessie’s demands upon her be- 
came every day more frequent. Her mother, 
absorbed in the petty details of Bessie’s frivolous 
life, took no notice. 

“Is Lucy always going to play second fiddle 
to that child?” said Mr. Arlingham, bluntly 
and somewhat roughly, one day when Bessie had 
taxed her sister to the utmost of her strength 
and energies. 

“ How coarse you are, Mr. Arlingham,” said 
his wife. “ You do notexpect that Lucy, at her 
time of life, should be petted as we peta child 
like Bessie.” 

“Bessie is not a very young child, now,” he 
answered. “I think you said she was twelve 
last week, and you dress her even older than 
Lucy dresses at twenty-five. I do think, wife,” 
he continued, “that we are making too great a 
distinction between our girls—greater than even 
their respective ages warrant. Bessie is not too 
young to yield up some of her baby privileges, 
and Lucy is not too old to expect some affection 
from her parents. Lucy is as childlike in her 
obedience, as affectionate in her disposition, as 
she was af Bessie’s age. We must not make 
such a difference between them.” 

Mrs. Arlingham wept and Bessie pouted, and 
Lucy begged her father privately not to fret 
about her, for she was quite happy; and so 
things went on in the usual way, Bessie always 
being in the ascendant. 

Leonard Ashley had been absent ten years, 
and Lucy Arlingham had reached her twenty- 
eighth year. She had changed, however, but a 
very little. There was a darker shadow on her 
brown hair, which the sunlight did not now turn 
into gold, as formerly; there was a depth in the 
clear eyes, that told of a fuller experience which 
those added years had brought to her; and the 
lines around the mouth—that unfailing tell-tale ! 
—had deepened a little. But in all other things 
she was the same sweet, simple, unaffected Lucy 
of ten years ago, sacrificing herself every day for 
Bessie’s pleasure, and looking for respite and re- 
ward only to the hope—now growing dim and 


troubled—of Leonard Ashley’s return. She had 
heard from him occasionally. He was in South 
America, prosperous and happy. He wrote her 
those ambiguous letters which men, who do not 
wish to commit themselves, can write, demanding 
her love, reminding her of her promise, but 
never saying in direct terms the words which 
would have made her so happy—“‘I am coming 
home to marry yon, Lucy!” They would have 
made her happier, not because she had any 
doubt of his love—no such doubt had ever 
crossed her mind since that memorable evening 
—but Lucy had often heard expressions that 
ranked her as an “old maid,” and she felt that 
one who had so monopolized her youth as 
Leonard had done, was bound to let her show to 
the world that it was not an unasked gift that she 
had rendered to him. 

In those ten years, she had had more than one 
opportunity to make a happy home for herself, 
away from the domestic servitude which began 
to hang heavily upon her as Bessie advanced in 
years and importance ; but she steadily clung to 
her first attachment, and hoped on, hoped ever! 

It came, however, at last—that hoped-for ar- 
rival! And Lucy was the first person that Leon- 
ard Ashley sought. She was keeping house 
alone that day, for the rest had gone to a fair, 
ten miles off, and would not be back until late. 
How thankful was Lucy for this day’s respite! 
From early morning, when she had arranged 
Bessie’s chamber after her departure, she had 
given herself up to the delightful consciousness 
of freedom—freedom to walk unmolested in the 
garden, to read over Leonard’s letters, to think 
of him, hope for his return, to live over again 
the “long, long ago,” and all this without her 
mother’s sharp voice calling her to do some- 
thing for Bessie. It was a day to be remem- 
bered, even-had the event of Leonard’s return 
been struck out of it. But, asif all pleasant 
things were to be crowded into the limits of a 
day, Lucy had scarcely seated herself by the 
vine-covered window, after her early tea, before 


a horseman galloped up to the gate, and not- . 


withstanding the complexion, bronzed as it was 
by the sunny climate of the South, she knew at 
once that it was Leonard. 

What passed that evening, assured Lucy that 
she had not misjudged his sincerity and fidelity. 
He was her lover now, if never before—claiming 


her heart with all the impassioned fervor which 
had strengthened under southern suns, and re- 
newed by the unchanged beauty which he had 
sometimes feared those long ten years had over- 
shadowed. No! time had passed so lightly over 


her, that the lover’s eye did not even detect those 
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minute changes which were really there—and 
the light of happiness abundantly atoned for 
them, even had they been apparent to his loving 
gaze. There was no reservation now. He of- 
fered her his heart and hand, and wished her to 
name a day, as his stay would necessarily be 
short. When the arrangement was made known, 
on the return of the family, Mr. Arlingham 
showed great joy, his wife exhibited a silent in- 
difference, and Bessie absolutely took it as a 
matter of injury to herself. 

“TI thought,” she said, “that Lucy would 
have waited until I was married, and then, per- 
haps, some old widower would have taken her. 
I do not remember Mr. Ashley. What is he 
like, Lucy ?” 

Laucy’s heart was full of the bright, handsome, 
manly looking lover from whom she had just 
parted, and she described him in the most glow- 
ing terms she could bring herself to use. Bes- 
sie glanced towards her sister’s plain dress, and 
smiled; but as she raised her eyes to her face, 
she could not help noticing the radiant beauty of 
her eyes and the heightened color of her cheeks, 
while her father said, earnestly : a Why, La, 
you are really handsome, after all!’ After all 
what? Lucy might have questioned, but she was 
too happy ; and after helping Bessie to disrobe, 
in her ample chamber, with its subtle perfumes 
and manifold appendages, she retired to her own 
little room which was now filled with a purple 
and golden radiance from the wings of the Angel 
of Love. She slept—and her dreams were all 
tinged by that beautiful light; she woke—and 
. almost questioned her identity with the happy 
~ being who had laid down and dreamed of Leon- 
ard Ashley. Bessie was sulky all day, at Lucy’s 
- evident happiness. Mr. Arlingham had refased 
her a dress which she had desired, inconsider- 
ately giving as a reason that Lucy’s’ marriage 
would require all his spare funds ; and he further 
increased her ire, by giving Lucy a large sum to 
purchase all that she required. 

Two or three days passed, before Bessie would 
come down from her pedestal of pride enough to 
meet Leonard Ashley. On the fourth day, she 
went into the parlor where he sat waiting for Lucy 
to get ready to go out with him. 

Bessie, who was dressed with the most elab- 
orate care, was really very gracious. “ Mr. 
Ashley, I suppose; my sister will soon be 
ready,” was spoken in a most bewitching lisp, 
and with a grace that bewildered Leonard, ac- 
customed as he was to Lucy’s quiet ways. He 
had not time to answer her, for sweeping past 
him with a wealth of ringlets mixed up with a 


 profasicn of brilliant flowers, and sprinkled all 
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over with the sparkling of eyes and gems, as it 
seemed to him in that brief glimpse, she left the 
room before he had time to think whether there 
were wings growing on her shoulders or not. It 
was strange that he did not speak of this casual 
meeting to Lucy. 

After this, he was standing at a corner of the 
street, talking with a friend, when the sound ofa 
horse’s hoofs rang on the pavement, seemingly 
close to his side. He started just in time to re- 
ceive a bow and a smile from a radiant looking 
creature, the very counterpart of the angel in Mr. 
Arlingham’s parlor. 

“ That is Bessie Arlingham,” said his friend, 
laughing at the wondering gaze which Leonard 
sent after her. “She should be called Belle 
Arlingham, for she dances, sings, or rides away 
all the hearts within her reach.” 

“ She is very beautiful ?” said Leonard, rather 
in the form of questioning than remark. 

“ Very ; but to my mind, Lucy Arlingham is 
worth a hundred of her. Why, what ails you, 
Ashley? Has the fair horsewoman ridden away 
with your heart too?” said his friend, as Leonard 
left him suddenly and dashed down the street to 
Mr. Arlingham’s, intending to be there to assist 
her in dismounting, as he had noticed that she 
had no companion except a very small boy. 

He arrived in time. Lucy stood at the door, 
looking very lovely in her simple white morning 
dress; but Leonard saw only Bessie, with her 
magnificent black plumes shading a cheek bright 
with triumph, as well as exercise, for she had 
looked back and seen him leave his friend, and 
had divined the reason. He lifted her in his 
arms from the horse, and she looked into his eyes 
with a glance that thrilled him through every 
vein. She too saw, what she had not before no- 
ticed, that Leonard Ashley was far beyond any 
man she had ever before seen, in personal advan- 
tages. The noble figure and the bronzed coun- 
tenance were great attractions, and the foreign 
air completed the charm. She stood leaning 
against the gate, playing with her gloves and 
riding-whip, while Ashley made his morning sal- 
utations to Lucy. He was absent and confused, 
and Lucy innocently thought that it was because 
he had not formally received an introduction to 
her sister. She therefore gave him one, but it 
did not seem to dispel the embarrassment, and 
the interview ended awkwardly enough; and 
Ashley, after a few words to Lucy, walked away. 

Why did Bessie linger so long at the gate, 
looking after him, when Lucy, his own betrothed, 
went quietly into the house as soon as he turned 
from the door? Mr. Arlingham met Bessie in 
the hall, as she went to change her dress, and 
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she was like one walking in a dream, so absorbed 
was she in thought. 
« Bessie has more heart than I gave her credit 
,”” he said inwardly. “ This parting in antic- 
ipation from Lu, makes her quite grave and 
thoughtful.” He should have seen her, as she 
walked up to her glass when she entered her 


room, and then dashed herself down on the bed, 
burying her face in the pillows, and scarcely re- 
straining the cry of anguish that rose to her lips. 
' Bessie was very young in years, to feel so 
acutely ; but remember she was a hot-house 
plant, grown in the atmosphere of flattery, and 
she developed accordingly as she had been forced 
into premature growth of passion and will. 

Lucy found her thus; and as Bessie never 
had any particular diffidence in making her 
wishes known, her sister had very little difficulty 
in extracting from her the cause of her tears. 
She seemed to have as little sense of another’s 
rights in this, as, when a child, she had clamored 
for and obtained every object belonging to Lucy, 
however dear they might be to the latter, either 
as keepsakes or bought with. her own money. 
She looked to see Lucy melting away into com- 
pliance with her absurdity now, as she used to in 
her childish days. For once, Lucy’s thoughtful 
and grave look baffled the spoiled girl. ‘I will 
send father to you, Bessie,” she said simply, and 
hegan to leave the room. Somehow the lock of 
the door eluded her touch. The chamber was 
whirling round and round, and Lucy’s eyes as- 
sumed a strange and wild look that frightened 
Bessie out of her selfishness fora moment. Be- 
fore she could make up her mind to approach 
her, however, Lucy had sunk on the floor. 

Mr. Arlingham was in hisownroom. He heard 
the fall, and ran in. Lucy was insensible; he 
took her up, laid her 6n Bessie’s bed, and sent 
for the doctor. Bessie was now thoroughly 
frightened, and her father sent her down stairs, 
while he strove to recover Lucy from her long 
swoon. It was a great while before she revived; 
and the doctor was satisfied then, from her ap- 
pearance, that she had received some great men- 
tal shock, and he told Mr. Arlingham so. 

As he left the house, he encountered Leonard 
Ashley, and told him his errand at Mr. Arling- 
ham’s. Stung to the soul by his momentary 
faithlessness to her whose ten years’ devotion he 
had thus rewarded, he walked hastily to the 
house, and demanded to see Lucy. 

“I fear it is better not,” said her father, “at 
least until I apprise her. She is yet quite weak.” 

He opened the parlor door, and motioned him 
to goin. Leonard started on entering. There 
sat Mra. Arlingham and Bessie, and near them 
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Colonel Bryan and a finished Paris dandy, who 
was making the agreeable to Mr. Arlingham’s 
daughter. The fellow was handsome and well 
dressed, and half an hour had made Bessie 
change her opinion of “that rough South 
American savage” in favor of the lighter graces 
of Augustus Bryan. Leonard saw enough in 
the brief interval between his entrance and Mr. 
Arlingham’s retarn. He flew to Lucy’s bedside 
with almost a feeling of horror that he had so 
nearly forgotten his allegiance to that devoted 
heart. Ten days from that time, they were on 
their way to South America. 

It was not until they had been many weeks at 
sea, that Leonard demanded, and Lucy related 
her interview with Bessie on that evening when 
he found her so ill. 

“So the spoiled baby even cried for your 
lover, Lu, did she ? as well as for all the rest of 
your property. Didn’t I get an escape from 
her? I tell you, honestly, Lucy, her eyes so 
fascinated me on that day when she fell into my 
arms from her horse, that I scarcely knew what 
I said or did. Isn’t she well matched with that 
Frenchified fop, who will give her all the love he 
can spare from his own sweet self?” 

“We will talk no more about it, Leonard. 
My youth has been sacrificed to Bessie—my life 
spent in vain endeavors to serve her. Some day 
she will perhaps be purified by affliction as I have 
been. Then she may know, and then only, 
what has been suffered for her, and by her.” 


HOW TO GAIN REPUTATION, 

A French author finding his reputation im- 
peded by the hostility of the critics, resolved to 
adopt a little stratagem to assist him in gaining 
fame and money in spite of his enemies. He 
dressed himself in a workmanlike attire, and re- 

ired to a distant province, where he took lod 
ings at a farrier shop, in which he did a li 
work every day at the forge and anvil. But the 

his time was secretly devoted to 
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the composition | ; of 
and which he published as the ete 
Journeyman Blacksmith. The trick succeeded ; : 
all France was in amazement; the poems of this ; 
“ child of nature,” this “untutored genius,” this : 
“inspired son of Vulcan,” as he was now called, 
were immediately praised by the critics, and were ' 
soon praised by The harmless deceit 
filled the pockets of the poor poet, who laughed ; 
to see the critics writing incessant praise on an ; 
author whose every former effort they made a | 
point of abusing.—Dailg Bee. 
Earnestness is the root of greatness and hero- i 
ism. “ are in earnest,”’ and not “ are 
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CHILDHOOD SCENES, 
BY BLANONE D’ARTOISE. 


The tide of memory sweeps along— 

Now backward rolls, to life’s young spring; 
While time and death drift slowly on— 

A song of childhood’s days I sing. 


The guileless days of childish glee, 
Those winsome days of summer hours, 
‘When hope was busy as the bee, 
Life’s path lay through a vale of flowers. 


Afar, yond, o’er the fields, where ran 
Through tell-tale grass a limpid stream ; 
By mossy stone its fountain sprang— 
A diamond set in emerald sheen. 


That haunted spring—O years agone, 
Three sisters clustered by its wave; 
Where are they now? E’en one is gone, 

And one is tottering toward the grave. 


Yes, haunted was that tell-tale stream, 
By three bright, joyous, happy girls; 

Anon, gray hairs usurped the gleam 
Of their bright, bonnie auburn curls. 


Our mother, whose high, stately mien 
Subduing time could scarcely bow, 

Now slumbers in yon churchyard green, 
And spring's soft turf waves o’er her brow. 


Our only brother long hath died: 
Deserted is our home of yore; 

How often, often have I sighed— 
That homestead hall is ours no more. 


The sod is deepening in the glen, 

Spring beauties with bright violets glow; 
But ne’er the sisters three again 

Will haunt the nook where wild flowers blow. 


Thou happy home of childhood’s days! 
Deserted for life’s thankless call— 

Ah, how my yearning spirit prays 
To breathe once more in homestead hall! 


» 
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A TRUE STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


May Krxe was giving her last farewell to the 
little school in Alvord, where she had taught for 
three years. Her eyes were wet with tears, and 
her voice choked with emotion, and yet there 
was a deep undertone of happiness, that told of 
the “coming time.” May King was about to be 
married ; the inevitable fate of all school teachers ; 
for what reasonable man does not know how 
beautifully such an occupation develops the love, 
the patience, the self-sacrifice, and more than all, 
the self-government which are so excellent in a 
wife ¢ 

She felt sad in parting from those pure, young, 


loving natures ; from the twining arms that had 
so often been about her neck ; from the sweet 
eyes that had brought happiness to her heart so 
often—and as her dewy glance sought their faces, 
she wondered if, in this uncertain world, any 
other love would ever come up to her, so sweet, 
80 pure, so untroubled, again! It was too late 
to dwell upon it; for, winding through the trees 
that shaded the grassy lane beyond the school- 
house, she saw a form approaching, and knew it 
was that of one with whom she was soon to leave 
Alvord, probably forever. 

A hasty kiss to each—a few sobs from one—a 
flower from another, and tears from all, closed the 
parting, and soon she was treading the green lane 
that led to her home, with the young minister by 
her side. 

A few weeks latter, and she departed with him 
to the Far West. No flower-strewn path had 
Lewis Kenneth chosen ; no bower of roses wooed 
him ; no high ambition stirred his peacefulsoul. He 
sought only to rear the standard of his Master, 
in that moral wilderness, and draw the straying 
ones under its protection. A log hut was his 
parsonage, a room guiltless of plaster, or of 
floor, except the earth, was his study, and the 
rudest and most uncultivated were his hearers, 
If he ever sought or wished for another lot, it was 
for May’s sweet sake; but he looked into her 
tender, loving eyes, and saw that she was happy, 
even here. 

A few years, and he saw how much two could 
do towards softening and refining the mass. 
His own example and his wife’s—their gently 
persuading manners, and their perfect unselfish- 
ness, had done wonders ;—and perhaps just at 
that time, Lewis would not have been tempted 
away from his chosen field. If he had a pang of 
regret, it was when his little Lewis was born. 
He looked at the child’s future, and for a moment, 
he wavered ; but it was the thought of all others, 
that he must not indulge, that of leaving his 
charge, now that he had buckled on his armor, 
and vowed to stand by them; and he conquered 
it at once. 

After Lewis’s birth, they enjoyed a year and a 
half of happiness, so serene, so utterly indepen- 
dent of all mere external sources, so fraught with 
a sweet consciousness of the freedom and beauty 
of their relation with those whom they came to 
serve, that May almost trembled to think of it, 
lest the cloud should overshadow them too soon. 
Her inward foreboding proved too prophetic. 
Her husband contracted a fever, while visiting 
some far away parishioners, and died in three 
days. It was hard to leave that dear form in the 
forests of the West, and feel that never again 
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might she visit the grave beneath the giant 
branches that overshadowed it; but May gath- 
ered up all her strength, mentally and physically, 
and went back to Alvord. Here, ina few weeks 
after her return, another child was born; and al- 
though her father would gladly do all that he 
could for the helpless widow and orphans, May 
resolved that the moment she could leave her little 
one with safety, she would go back to her school. 
Another teacher had supplied her place, and now 
she, too, was to tread the same path in which 
May had preceded her; and fortunately, the ap- 
plication was not made too late. 

Resolutely putting down her tumultuous grief, 
she went back to heremployment. The children 
had grown almost out of her knowledge, and 
many were added to the school ; but all seemed 
to love her, and to feel that one who moved about 
in her black dress so quietly, and wore such a 
sweet but mournful smile, must not be rudely 
disturbed. Still May loved best to see them glad 
and happy, and in a few weeks of self-discipline, 
she learned to bring a brighter look into the lit- 
tle school-house ; and to diffuse a sense of hap- 
piness about her, more suited to the young and 
joyous natures of her pupils. 

In her father’s house, the advent of the two 
little ones was a great happiness. Anne King 
was older than May, and to her heart, once sad- 
dened by a secret woe, the children came like a 
mighty blessing, drawing out the springs of hid- 
den love within her, and diffusing over her lone- 
ly life a beauty and a grace she had not dreamed 
of knowing again. 

To the other brothers and sisters of the same 
family, the little Lewis and his baby brother 
were sources of unqualified pleasure ; while Mr. 
King would delight in their sports, and bring up 
all his forgotten baby-lore to amuse them in 
their mother’s absence. 

The six school hours were, therefore, saddened 
by no anxiety for her children, and she grew to 
be almost happy. The memory of the dead, the 
thought of the resting-place of Lewis beneath the 
forest trees, the fear that she might not live to 
take care of his children, sometimes troubled the 
current ofher life with a passing gloom, but hope 
and trust were still strong at her heart. Health 
and strength followed in their train, and she 
bore life with a feeling of entire resignation, if 
not of happiness. 

There was not a heart in Alvord that did not 
love May Kenneth. She was not beautiful—that 
is as the world deems it—she was not highly tal- 
ented, either; but there was a charm in her un- 
conscious goodness that was better than beauty 
or talent. It is not to be supposed that May 
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could have this quality of drawing hearts towards 
her, without being sought again as a wife. Her 
first offer came in such a questionable shape, that 
she hardly knew whether to consider it as such 
or not. Stephen Atherton had arrived at the 
ripe age of forty five, without any apparent in- 
tention of marrying. Bachelor habits were 
stamped upon his household, his business, his 
very air, as he walked the streets; firm, precise 
and unyielding. He wore a wig, and the wags 
of the village affirmed that his mustaches were 
fastened to his collar and moved with every turn 
of his head, in unison with the “ dicky ” itself. 
Mr. Atherton was in love with May Kenneth, 
that was evident. He had been in love with 
her, years ago, as May King. He had loved 
Anne King, too, and he had been a flirt from his 
youth. Few of his loves had been returned, for 
all knew, that above all creatures in the world, 
he had loved himself. His intense selfishness had 
made him a bachelor. He had not heart enough 
to ask a woman, boldly and fearlessly, to be his 
wife, and to make up his mind to bear her de- 
cision like a man, even if she denied him ; but 


’ he had ever fluttered round from flower to flower, 


trying to pique one woman into loving him, by 
heartless attentions to another, and flying off to 
a third, lest that other should feel too much en- 
couraged to hope for the honor of being Stephen 
Atherton’s wife. 

Now that May Bing had returned, and he 
felt that she could only be too happy to become 
that envied-woman, he commenced anew his at- 
tentions to her, drawing the notice of others to- 
wards them, by attending her to school in the 
morning, and walking that way again, at the 
hour when she would be ready to dismiss her lit- 
tle troop. 

It was very unpleasant to May, and she had 
done everything which she dared, to prevent it. 
But he seemed to exult in the notoriety it occa- 
sioned, and smiled when his acquaintances con- 
gratulated him on his good fortune. ‘“ Rather 
the lady’s good fortune,” he said, “I flatter my- 
self that the widow would consider herself quite 
happy; but I assure you, that my mind is yet 
hardly made up.” 

He was on his way to the school-house, then ; 
and met May just coming out. She felt vexed 
and angry, for she had just received a letter 
which had demanded some reflection, and she 
could not bear the self-satisfied and assured air 
which Mr. Atherton had put on. 

As usual, he-walked by her side, and as 
usual, also, his conversation was oflove. In vain 
May hurried along ; in vain she looked over her 
letter ; he was not to be turned aside. At last, 
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with a strong effort, for her manner piqued him 
into a more hasty demonstration than he would 
otherwise have made, he said : 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, were a man who prizes your 
character to offer himself to you, would you mar- 
ry again 

“What right have you to ask ?” she said. 

“The right of a former interest in you, per- 
haps to be renewed again,” he answered. 

“I do not admit any former interest ; you gave 
way to a little affected passion. I never believed 
in it.” 

“You do me wrong. I did really like you 
once, It would be easy for you to make me like 

“Don’t try to, Mr. Atherton. It would not 
repay you for the trouble.” 

“You cannot mean that. There are many 
who would be easily caught with less.” 

“ Very well, I am not one of them, nor will I 
interfere with their claims. Good morning,” 
and May opened the gate and walked in without 
@ word. 

Mr. Atherton stared in blank dismay. He fol- 
lowed, and found her in the parlor. 

“ Mrs. Kenneth, did you mean what you said 
just now ?” 

“Thave almost forgotten it. What was it? 
I presume I meant it, I always mean what I 
say.” 

“Did you mean to refuse me?” 

“ Having heard no offer, I could not do that.” 

“T was willing that you should consider it as 
such ; and I ask you again, if you have any ob- 
jections to me.” 

“ None in the least. Why should I?” 

“Then you will marry me. I knew, I felt 
that you would.” 

“ A little too fast, Mr. Atherton. I did not 
say that. Stop until I call my sister, and if she 
has no objections to make—” 

“ Mrs. Kenneth! I beg, I entreat—” 

Anne King stepped into the room with the 
Stateliness of a queen. 

“ Really, Mr. Atherton,” she said, “I did not 
know, when you were making proposals to me 
last night, that you were only rehearsing for my 
sister’s benefit.” 

Mr. Atherton’s face would have been a treasure 
to a painter, at that moment. Such confusion 
he exhibited, that May’s kindly nature was 
ed to annoy him. 

‘* What a perfect waste of eloquence you bestow- 
ed on me, Mr. Atherton; notwithstanding my 
former experience of your fickleness, I really 


thought, last night, that your character as a male 
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coquette was rather mending; and perhaps I 
might have taken you, after all. But I resign 
you to poor dear May. I would not come be- 
tween her and her happiness ;” and with a grace- 
ful laugh, she left the room, from whence Mr. 
Atherton glided out, evidently thinking less of 
himself than he ever did before. 

That evening, before the story could be cireu- 
lated, he offered himself to Miss Cynthia Han- 
son, and was accepted. May earnestly entreated 
Anne not to speak of the matter, but she thought 
it quite too good to keep, and the next week, Mr. 
Atherton was many times asked, which of the 
Kings had accepted his homage. 

It would be useless to mention the disappoint- 
ment of the apothecary, the lawyer and the new 
doctor, who each in tarn were brought to 
acknowledge May’s power. She turned a deaf 
eer to all, even to Mr. Octavius Bond, the dry 
goods merchant, who perpetrated the most dis- 
tressing lines ever inscribed to “ Dearest May.” 
It was remarkable, too, that each followed the 
example of Mr. Atherton, after refusal, and was 
straightway engaged to some other lady. 

“Tt must be a comfort to you, May,” said 
Anne, “ that you have helped to bring so many 
people together, and make them happy.” 

May began to be very tired of all this. She was 
human, too, in spite of the cruel heart-aches she 
had caused, and the remembrance of a smile 
which had been given her, in one of her little 
Saturday afternoon excursions, which she was in 
the habit of taking for Lewis’s and Charlie’s health, 
after the school was over for the week, often 
came back, and was as often driven away. 

But the smile was seen again, and this time 
the gentleman found some one to introduce him ; 
and thereupon, the acquaintance ripened into 
friendship ; and then Mr. Easton brought his pret- 
ty daughter, and begged May to consider the 
child’s orphan state, and to be a mother to her, 
and to allow him to become a father to her poor 
fatherless boys. May listened, and promised to 
think of it, and as Anne proposed to take him 
herself, in case her sister should not, May did 
think of it; and like all other affairs of a simi- 
lar nature, it ended in wedding garments. 

“ Did sister Anne, remain an old maid?’ 

“ Hush, child! that is not the name, now. 
Miss Anne King remained single until she found, 
or thought she found, a counterpart of her res- 
pected brother in-law. Then she departed from 
her vow of perpetual mourning for the lost one 
of her youth, and she now rejoices in the care of 
a family, bequeathed to her by the late Mrs. But- 
ler, and counting almost as many as that of the 
martyr, John Rogers.” 
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THE LOST HOME. 


BY CHARLES H. LAWTON. 


The old home, my dear old home, 
Where I played in early childhood, 
The vine-clad house where my mother dwelt, 
Near the fragrant, green-robed wild wood, 
Has passed away, and strangers dwell 
Where once I played all gladly, 
And others claim those grand old trees, 
While I am gazing on them sadly. 


"Twas there my good old father died, 

There angels called my brothers, 

There fell asleep my brothers’ brides— 
What sorrow was my mother’s! 

There died my brother’s little girl, 
The laughing, blue-orbed Mary; 

And strangers now possess the haunte 
Where played that little fairy. 


There, too, were born my best loved ones, 
The laughing girls and boys, 

Who cheer their father’s careworn heart 
When adverse fate annoys; 

And there first breathed a loving one, 
Who’s cheered my weary hours, 

With soothing voice and gentle words— 

Affection’s odorous flowers. 


*Twas there with kind solicitude, 
Guarding a lovely child, 

My sister passed full many a year, 
In pure affection mild. 

So wonder not I love the spot, 
And love those fine old elms; 

I've ever loved them, ever shall, 

Till the grave my form o’erwhelms. 


And while through distant scenes I pass, 
T’'ll heave longing sigh 

For the dear o!d home forever gone, 
And will ye wonder why? 

When ye think of the many ties that bind 
My heart to the dear old spot, 

A pitying tear mayhap you'll find, 
And say we wonder not. 
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BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ow the first floor of a house in the Place Roy- 
ale there lived, twenty years ago, two single la- 
dies—sisters. Martha and Angelique (these were 
their names) had been old maids for a long time. 
They had, in common, a pretty little fortune, a 
comfortable apartment,-two cats, two dogs, a 
parrot, and a library containing “ The Imitation 
of Christ,” the “ Life of the Saints,” and three 
or four hundred volumes of old romances, Their 
peaceful existence was spent in playing at piquet 
in the evening with a bachelor neighbor of ma- 
ture age—M. Labiche,—and in the day-time, in 


reading these three hundred romances, which | - 
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they knew by heart. The habit of always re- 
volving in the same circle, and of constantly 
feeding their imaginations with the same roman- 
tic adventures, had identified, as it were, these 
good ladies with the heroes and heroines of these 
books, incessantly perused and re-perused ; they 
knew them, they loved them, they talked of them 
as of old friends. 

Such were the occupations of these two old 
maids, and their daily conversations, which the 
jests of M. Labiche, their neighbor, sometimes 
caused to degenerate into quarrels. M. Labiche 
was an honest man, who had not much to do 
but to pretend to look after his nephew, a gay 
student ; and not being very romantic, to amuse 
himself with joking his two neighbors. When 
he entered their room, after the usual compli- 
ments, he would inquire, with an air of interest, 
about the affairs of the hero or heroine, then the 
order of the day. 

One beautiful sunshiny day in spring they went 
out to sake a walk with M. Labiche. There was 
a crowd on the Boulevards and at the Champs 


around his booth; players on the harp, violin 
and clarionet, and singers with guitars, were 
parading on the avenues. 

“How many mysteries in all these shattered 
existences |” said Miss Martha, raising her eyes 
toheaven. 

“How many romances!” added Miss Angel- 
ique. ‘ How many adventures could these peo- 
ple relate, if they would tell us how, descending 
from step to step, they found themselves one day, 
with guitar or violin in hand, on the street pave- 
ment!” 

“Love may have caused the misfortunes of 
some,” resumed Miss Martha. 

“Love or perfidy,” returned her sister, “ the 
treason of friends, and perhaps cruel and: bar- 
barous 


M. Labiche. “ All those personages are romances 
in themselves. That songstress with the harp, 


the Great Mogul.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ This is not a supposition—it is a fact. This 
young lady has sought refuge in the Champs 
Elysees of Paris, after having escaped from a 
convent, in which the Great Mogul, her father, 
had confined her.” 

“ Convents in Mogul ?” 


parents. 
“You are doubtless in the right,” exclaimed — 


for instance—I will wager she is a daughter of . 


) 
their tricks in the open air, gipsies were telling ; 
fortunes; Punch was attracting the passers-by 
oe “That is not more extraordinary than to see f 
a Frenchman in China. As for that Hercules } 
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who is balancing a chair on the end of his nose, 
I have heard say he was the younger brother of 
the Shah of Persia, proscribed from his cradle 
for his political principles—a species of Persian 
Iron Mask.” 

“Look!” said Miss Martha, pointing him out 
to M. Labiche, “see that eternal musician in the 
alley at the left, loaded with instruments, who 
with his head, feet, hands and knees plays all at 
once the flageolet, the harp, the tamborine, cym- 
bals, and another instrument ef his own inven- 
tion, composed of a quantity of bells attached 
to the two branches of an old pair of iron tongs. 
Look at that old man,” continued Miss Martha; 
“what ingenuity! How many piquant adven- 
tures does that inventive mind allow us to sup- 
pose! How many misfortunes do those wrinkles 
and white hairs announce !” 

“And that great red nose,” replied M. La- 
biche ; “‘ what an incalculable number of bottles 
of wine drank in times past!” 

“You have no soul,” said Miss Angelique. 

Martha and Angelique pouted at their neigh- 
bor all the rest of the evening, which did not 
prevent M. Labiche from paying them a visit on 
the afternoon of the nextday. The weather was 
very pleasant, and the two sisters were at work 
beside a window opening on the square; the 
subject of romances had not been alluded to, 
and M. Labiche was relating some political news, 
when a female voice was heard, accompanied by 
the notes of a guitar. The two sisters rose at 
once, as well as their neighbor, and perceived on 
the square, opposite the window, a street singer, 
whose face was concealed by a black lace veil. 
The voice which escaped from beneath this veil 
was not wanting in sweetness and a certain mel- 
ancholy charm. Martha and Angelique exchang- 
ed a rapid glance. 

“This woman,” said Martha, “ with a noble 
figure and touching voice—” 

“‘ She wears a veil, which proves that she dares 
not show her face,” replied M. Labiche ; “ she is 
probably ugly.” 

“You are insupportable,” exclaimed Ange- 
lique. “On the contrary, I will bet she is young 
and pretty, and if I dared, I would have her 
called in.” 

“ What hinders you?” 

“J fear your raillery and your smiles, which 
might annoy this young person, evidently fallen 
into misfortunes.” 


“I promise not to open my lips, and to keep 
my face concealed in my hat. But I can do 
better ; shall I go home ?” . 

“No, remain ; your word is sufficient.” 

The two sisters called their domestic, and gave 


her, speaking both at once, orders to go in search 
of the veiled songstress. An embarrassing si- 
lence afterwards reigned in the room. Martha 
and Angelique were not without apprehensions 
as to the result of their experiment. From the 
window they saw their domestic approach the 
singer and speak to her; then the latter turned 
towards the window, made a sign with her head 
in that direction, and approached with her guitar 
under her arm. When she appeared at the door 
of the parlor, Martha said in a voice of emotion, 
“Please to enter, miss, or madame, for we do 
not yet know which of these titles belongs to you. 
Enter without fear; you are surrounded with 
persons who compassionate your misfortunes 
before knowing them.” 

As she spoke thus, she darted a severe glance 
on M. Labiche, to remind him of their agree- 
ment, and recognized with pleasure that the 
countenance of her neighbor was irreproachable. 

“T thank the ladies for the interest they are 
pleased to manifest in me,” replied the singer, 
uttering a sigh. 

“ Believe it is not a simple sentiment of curi- 
osity which animates us,” exclaimed Angelique. 
“ Your appearance—your manners— But first 
sit down and allow us to offer you some refresh- 
ments.” 

After having declined for a long time, the 
songstress at last consented to take a glass of 
sweetened water. She then raised her veil and 
showed a charming countenance, which could not 
have seen more than twenty years. 

Martha and Angelique with difficulty suppress- 
ed an exclamation of joy; and both cast a tri- 
umphant glance on M. Labiche, who contented 
himself with bowing slightly, as a confession of 
his defeat. 

“Just Heaven !” said Martha, “how happens 
it that with so much beauty and talent—for you 
sing like an angel—we see you reduced to your 
present sad condition? I bless the Providence 
which conducted you to day beneath our win- 
dows ; for you will surely not refuse to narrate 
to us your misfortunes; and I hope that if we 
cannot put a period to them, we can at least alle- 
viate them by our consolations and our cares.” 

The songstress sighed and raised her eyes to 
heaven. 

“ Alas! ladies,” said she, “there is, I believe, 
no person in the world who has the power to 
render me less unfortunate thanI am. But the 
interest which you manifest in me is too precious 
for me to refuse a narrative which may touch 
your compassionate souls. You shall learn the 
misfortunes of a young girl who is the victim of 
a barbarous prejudice.” 
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The two sisters exchanged a look of commis- 
eration, and drew their seats nearer to each other. 
M. Labiche installed himself comfortably in his 
arm-chair to listen. Then the woman, after hav- 
ing put her handkerchief to her eyes, commenced 
thus: 

“T have already told you that you see in me 
the victim of a barbarous prejudice.” 

“T understand,” exclaimed Angelique ; “your 
friends attempted to compel you to take the veil 
in a convent.” 

“Not so,” replied the singer ; “in the religion 
I profess we have no convents. Iam English, 
and my parents educated me in the Protestant 
faith. I fear this avowal, made here, and to 
persons whom I suppose profess the Catholic 
faith, will deprive me of a part of the interest 
you have been pleased to manifest in me.” 

“Why so?” said Martha, earnestly. “We 
are all children of the same God, and tolerance 
is the first Christian principle.” 

“T thank you,” resumed the woman; “you 
revive my courage. You know then that I am 
English ; at my birth the name of Lucy was 
given me. My father, Sir Thomas Brown, a 
distinguished officer, having lost an eye in the 
war, was much affected by it—because being by 
nature very sensitive, he feared he should not be 
able to please any lady, and that he would be 
married only for his money. He therefore swore, 
being one-eyed, to marry only a one-eyed wo- 
man, which proved the elevation of his senti- 
ments.” Martha and Angelique testified their 
approval of this resolution by a murmur of as- 
sent. ‘‘ My father therefore espoused my mother, 
who, by chance, had but one eye. Nevertheless, 
I came into the world with two.” 

“And two very fine ones,” observed Martha. 

“You are very kind ; I have always been told 
that my right eye was like my father’s, and my 
left like my mother’s,” 

“ Let us see,” said Angelique. 

The two sisters arose at once to look more 
closely at the eyes of the singer. 

“Tn fact,” said Martha, “one is a little darker 
than the other.” 

“T will pass over these details. I grew up; a 
splendid education was given me; and my fa- 
ther, who, it was said, had never done anything 
at the right time, lost his fortune just as I be- 
came of a marriageable age. Nevertheless, a 
young man presented himself as a candidate for 
my hand. Arthur Lyons (this was his name) 
adored me; and, for my part, I was much pleas- 
ed with his attentions, when he suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving me a letter, in which he informed 
me that a marriage was henceforth impossible 
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between us, and that he was going to the conti- 
nent with death in his soul. 

“Pardon my emotion,” resumed the singer, 
wiping her eyes. “Afier so many years, the 
remembrance of the flight of my lover is as 
painful to me as at first.” 

“That is very natural. But so many years 
you say ; how old are you then ?” 

“Twenty years, three months and some days ; 
and I was eighteen when my lover disappeared. 
It is then but two years since; but you know 
time seems long to those who suffer and sigh. 
I resume the thread of my narrative: My fa- 
ther, indignant against Arthur, ascended to the 
garret to take his sabre, which was rusty. He 
sharpened it, and set out in pursuit of Arthur, 
taking with him my mother and myself. Judge 
of the horror of my situation. We traversed all 
France without finding my lover. At Lyons, 
alone, we were informed that a man, whose de- 
scription resembled Arthur, had just set out in 
the diligence for Marseilles. My father took a 
post-chaise, and we reached Marseilles at the 
same time with the diligence. The man whom 
we were pursuing, left the carriage; he wore 
green spectacles. My father, blinded by fury, 
and believing that Arthur had got on spectacles 
that he might not be recognized, precipitated 
himself with rage upon the stranger. They 
fought, and my father received a severe wound 
in the breast. 

“ My mother and myself were uttering fright- 
fal cries, when suddealy eight or ten men rushed 
out from behind some rocks, seized the stranger 
and myself, and placed us in a boat, which car- 
ried us to a xebec, anchored ai a little distance. 
It was manned by Algerine pirates, who had 
carried their audacity so far as to make a descent 
on the coasts of Provence. The pirates treated 
us kindly ; but I had the chagrin to see my com- 
panion, whom I should have said was not Ar- 
thur, fall in love with me. ‘ You comprehend,’ 
said I to him, ‘that after the sword-thrust you 
gave my father, I could not favor your suit; and 
besides, I am engaged to Arthur Lyons.’ 

“*Arthur Lyons?’ exclaimed he. ‘I knew 
him at Paris.” 

“I must tell you that my companion in cap- 
tivity was a dentist by profession. My lover, 
when he saw him, had been on the point of set- 
ting out on the enterprise of a man in despair. 
Unable to console himself for my loss, his plan 
was to go to “ merica, in order to descend alone 
in Voat, the cataract of Niagara. ‘If I 
survive; uis,’ said he, ‘ I shall attempt to descend 
the rapiis of the Ohio in a bark canoe, then the 
falls of the Meschacebe, and by risking myself 
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thus successively in all the cataracts of the globe, 
I shall at last succeed in putting a period to a 
life which has become a burden.’” 

“Poor Arthur Lyons !” exclaimed Angelique. 
What a romantic soul! Bat I cannot compre- 
hend how, loving you to such a degree, he could 
have forsaken you.” 

“You shall soon learn,” resumed the singer. 
“ My grief at this sad intelligence may be more 
easily imagined than described. I passed my 
days and nights in tears. But suddenly a ship 
belonging to the French navy chased us, and, to 
avoid her, the xebec directed its course towards 
Egypt, where we were sold to some merchants 
who were going in a caravan to Suez. The 
pacha of this city bought the dentist and my- 
self. He was a brutal man, who summoned us 
to his presence, and learning the nature of my 
companion’s profession, sent for his prime min- 
ister, who had a fine set of teeth, and demanded 
a proof of his skill in extracting one. My com- 
panion had his case of instruments in his pocket, 
and easily succeeded in taking out two of his 
finest teeth. The poor fellow fled in terror. 

“«¥onu area skilful man,’ said the pacha, to 
my companion. ‘ Unfortunately, your talents 
cannot be useful to me; for I rather need new 
teeth, as I have long had but one.’ 

“*T can easily satisfy you, my lord, provided 
I can procure the teeth of a hippopotamus.’ 

‘For several days the pacha was in conference 
with my companion. One evening the latter 
came in search of me. 

“« You comprehend, beautiful Lucy,’ said he, 
‘that [ cannot long remain at the court of Suez, 
since I have made the prime minister my enemy. 
{ have therefore sought means to fly. The pacha 
is persuaded that, in order to fulfil my promise 
to him, I must have the teeth of a hippopotamus 
kifled during the full moon. I shall set out to- 
morrow morning, with some slaves, to give chase 
to these animals; and this is my plan: We 
shall kill a large number of hippopotamuses, 
whose teeth I shall keep; afterwards, I will es- 
cape from the vigilance of the slaves, traverse 
Africa on foot to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
there embark for Europe with my treasure, which 
I now lay at your feet; for I hope, beautifal 
Lacy, that you will consent to fly with me.’ 

“*%t is impossible,’ replied I. ‘After the 
sword-thrust you gave my father—’ 

“He grew angry, and loaded me with invec- 
tives, which did but confirm my refusal. He set 
out the next day as he had announced, and it 
was then, to amuse himself while awaiting his 
return, that the pacha summoned me to his pres- 
ence, and after asking me various questions with 


regard to myself, announced his intention of 
espousing me that very evening. Imagine my 
despair. I went away in tears, and was calling 
death to my aid, when a slave, who had been 
attached to my service, approached and told me 
in the negro dialect, that he was interested in me 
and would save me, if I would confide in him. 
He was an old man of sixty, who sometimes 
played the guitar for the amusement of the pacha. 
I could not comprehend how he could be useful 
to me; but the event proved that I was right to 
trust in him. After dinner the pacha summoned 
me to his presence. 

“This evening,’ said he, ‘I shall espouse 


“T was ready to faint at this declaration; but 
remembering the counsel of the slave, I said : 

“*T am very much flattered by the honor you 
intend conferring on me; but in my country we 
do not marry with so little ceremony—it is cus- 
tomary, at least, to have a little music in honor 
of the occasion.’ 

“Why did you not tell me this sooner? re- 
plied the pacha. “ Let some one go in search 
of my chapel-master, Solsirepifpan.’ 

“This was the name of the old slave. 
presented himself with his guitar. 

“* Play us something immediately,’ said the 
pacha to him; ‘and if you do not succeed in 
amusing me as well as this lady, I will have your 
head cut off !’ 

“ Solsirepifpan bowed, and after having drawn 
from his guitar a few chords and graceful pre- 
ludes, commenced a melancholy air, which the 
pacha accompanied by beating time with his 
head and foot. By degrees his motions slack- 
ened, and he ended by falling asleep on his cush- 
ions. No one, it will be imagined, dared to dis- 
tarb him, and I returned on tip-toe to my room, 
saved for this evening, but not without uneasi- 
ness as to what might happen on the morrow. 
In fact, the day following I was again summoned 
to dinner, and at the dessert I said to the pacha: 
‘ My lord, shall we not have a little music this 
evening, also?” 

“The pacha immediately sent for his chapel- 
master, uttering the most frightful oaths that he 
would not suffer himself to be surprised by 
sleep this evening. 

“ Solsirepifpan appeared with his guitar, be- 
sides, a pair of cymbals which he fastened to his 
knees. The pacha, who had never seen the like, 
opened his eyes wide, looking alternately at the 
guitar and the plates of copper, with whose noise 
he seemed to be fascinated. Half an bour had 
not passed away, when, as the evening before, 
he was overcome with sleep. 


He 


“Ou the third day I was again summoned, 
and as before, Solsirepifpan was sent for at my 
request. He presented himself with his guitar, 
cymbals, and Chinese bells on his head. The 
astonishment of the pacha was at its height when 
he heard the noise made by these three instru- 
ments. As before, he fell asleep. The next day 
Solsirepifpan added to his orchestra a tamborine, 
which he played with his heels,” 

“But,” said Angelique, “ one would think you 
were describing the old musician we saw yester- 
day at the Champs Elysees.” 

“ That is he of whom I speak,” she replied. 

“ And how came this man in Paris ?”’ 

“ That you shall learn in the sequel.” 

“ But,” resumed Angelique, “ Solsirepifpan is 
as white as you are, and you said he spoke the 
negro dialect.” 

“ He is nevertheless not a negro ; he is a white 
Ethiopian, who had been taken prisoner in his 
youth by the troops of the Pacha of Suez. He 
belonged to one of the first families of Ethiopia, 
and had been invested at his birth with the dig- 
nity of murse, one of the most considerable in 
the country. But to resame my narrative: On 


the fourth day, my old friend—for I shall hence- ° 


forth give the musician this title—said to me, ‘I 
am at the end of my science, for you comprehend 
that one man, were he twice a murse, cannot 
play on more than four instruments at once. I 
have therefore taken measures to fice.’ 

“*But how shall we escape the guards who 
surround the palace ?” 

“He drew me into his room. ‘Every even- 
ing,’ said he, ‘I rehearse at this hour the piece 
that I am to play the next day, and all the guards 
abandon their posts to listen at my door. It only 
remains for me to assemble them there this even- 
ing, and detain them some time. I have taken 
my measures for this.’ In fact, by an ingenious 
combination, he had attached his instruments to 
each other by threads connected with a small 
cord, which terminated in a large round box, 
similar to our turnspits. While I was looking 
at this mechanism with astonishment, he opened 
a large wardrobe, in which he had had the pre- 
caution the night before to shut up the pacha’s 
favorite monkey. My old friend took the mon- 
key and putit in the box. The animal, affright- 
ed, began to move its paws ; the box immediaiely 
turned, and there was a frightful hubbub of cym- 
bals and Chinese bells. I could not help laugh- 
ing; but my friend, always full of prudence, 
raised his finger to recommend silence, and soon 
murmurs were heard behind the door, indicating 
that the guards were assembled there. We then 
descended by a window, opening on the gardens, 
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ourselves without the suburbs of Suez.” 

Here she paused to take breath, and to drink 
a glass of sweetened water. 

“How many adventures !” said Martha ; “and 
yet there are persons who will not believe in 
romances !” 

Meanwhile the singer, who had just risen and 
was approaching the window, suddenly exclaim- 
ed, “ There he is, ladies !” 


“Who? Are you speaking of Solsirepifpan *” 
“No; but look! It is he, below there, on the 
square.” 


She pointed with her finger to a young man in 
a blue spencer, with a piece of black taffety over 
one eye, who had before him a little table with 
the paraphernalia of a juggler. The young man 
having turned at the exclamation of the song- 
stress, hastily folded up his little table, placed it 
under his arm, put his cups into hid pocket, and 
rushed towards the house. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed he, as he enter- 
ed the house, terrified, and without saluting 
anybody, “I have found you in time, Miss Lucy, 
Come quick—let us fly—the danger increases 
every momene!” 

As he spoke thus, he took by the arm the 
singer, who seemed to have fainted, and attempt- 
ed to drag her to the door. 

“And who are you?” exclaimed the two la- 
dies. “Why are you carrying off this young 
person? What signifies this violence? Barbar- 
ous ravisher, whither would you conduct her ?” 

The young man with the black taffety swal- 
lowed, as if through absence of mind, the glass 
of sweetened water prepared for the songstress. 

“T would conduct her to the Persian ambassa- 
dor!” replied he. 

“We will not suffer it!” exclaimed Martha 
and Angelique. ‘Help! Here, M. Labiche! 
Jeanne Marguerite, shut the door! Help!” 

“Stop,” said the singer, with a tremulous 
voice, at the moment she was about to disappear 
on the stairs. ‘No noise, or you will rain me! 
This young man is my deliverer !” 

“ What a singular adventure!” said Martha, 
who knew not what part to take. 

The young man re-appeared at the door of the 
saloon, and whispered mysteriously to the two 
ladies, “I am Arthur Lyons!” 

“Tt is enough to distract one!” exclaimed the 
two sisters. 

They put their heads out of the window, and 
saw Arthur and Lucy enter a hackney coach, 
which drove off at a gallop. It will be readily 
imagined what was the subject of the conversa- 
tion for the three persons remaining in the saloon. 
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“What can this mystery be, and what new 
danger threatens Lucy? "Why has Arthur come 
here to carry her off, dressed as a juggler, and 
with a piece of black taffety over his eyes? 
Shall we never again see this young Englishwo- 
man, and never learn the sequel of her history?” 

Nearly two hours had passed away since the 


abduction, when, to the great surprise of every- 
body, the young man with the taffety reappeared 
at the door of the saloon. 

“ Ladies,” said he, “I come to apologize for 
the hasty manner in which I entered just now; 
but time pressed. Now, my dear Lucy is out of 
danger, and I can give you all the explanations 
which are your due, for Lucy has informed me 
of your kindness to her; and since you know a 
part of her story and mine, I hope to be able to 
prove to you that Arthur Lyons was not born to 
the humble profession which he is practising at 
this moment, I am not a common juggler, and 
if you will deign to accord to me a little of that 
interest which you have manifested in my unfor- 
tunate love—” 

“Certainly, Mr. Lyons; we are anxious to 
hear you. But begin by accepting a few drops 
of kirsch, which will not be too much to restore 
you after the terrible emotions of this day.” 

A servant brought the young man a glass 
of kirsch, and he then commenced his story: 

“You must not be surprised if you find now and 
then some incoherences in my narrative; this 
proceeds from a blow I received in the head in 
descending the cataract of Niagara in a frail ca- 
noe of bark. I loved Lucy, and had obtained 
the promise of her hand, when I made this pain- 
ful discovery, that the father of my beloved was 
a rascal, who had trifled with me. You see why 
Lucy’s delicacy should have prevented her tell- 
ing you this. My despair at this separation 
was so profound that it inspired me with the idea 
of putting an end to my life. I therefore sought 
death in perilous enterprises. Having passed 
over to America—after having revealed my pro- 

ject to the dentist, with whom you are dlready 
acquainted—I commenced by descended the cat- 
aract of Niagara in a light bark canoe. It was 
its very lightness that saved me. It swam like 
a cork, and I experienced no other injury than a 
blow on the hand received from a rock at the 
surface of the water. I risked my life with the 
same success on all the rivers of America, and 
at last becoming more obstinate as I found death 
more difficult, crossed over to the continent of 
Africa. One day as I was suffering my canoe to 
drift down the river Pongoi Pongo, I saw a man 
ranning on the shore, pursued by negroes and 
crying for help. With two strokes of the oar I 
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reached the bank. The fugitive sprang into my 
bark, and we regained the middle of the stream. 
Our boat rapidly descended the river, and was 
soon beyond the reach of pursuit. But what 
was my astonishment at recognising in the man 
whom I had just saved, my Parisian dentist. 
He related to me the facts you already know, 


and added that having killed many hippopota- 
muses, he had attempted to escape from the ser- 
vants of the pacha, to resch the Cape, and 
thence pass into Europe. 

“This intelligence, as you may imagine, at 
once changed my plans. Determined to find 
Lucy at all hazards, I abandoned my canoe and 
a part of my money to the dentist, and returning 
by the bank of the river, at last fell in with the 
negroes, and offered to accompany them to the 
pacha, in place of the man who had escaped. 
After a three days and three nights’ march, we 
entered the city, and I was conducted to the 
presence of the pacha. I found him enraged at 
the departure of Lucy. He received me with a 
shower of blows. Forgetting all prudence, I 
replied sharply. A violent quarrel took place, 
and exasperated in my turn, I took him by the 
throat, and as he was about to have struck me 
with his poignard, wrested it from his hands, 
and plunged it into his breast. He fell dead at 
my feet! I seized his clothes, turned his turban 
over my eyes, and went out with a confident 
step. No one thought of stopping me, and I 
was far from Suez before the murder of the 
pacha was known. 

“To prevent being traced by the people, who 
might have been sent in pursuit of me, I crossed 
the Red Sea by swimming ; then passing through 
Arabia, Persia and Mogul, returned to France, 
after having narrowly escaped death twenty times, 
and practised all trades to obtain a living. I at 
last adopted the profession of a juggler, for which 
nature had given me an especial aptitude. By 
an unexpected chance, I found Lucy, with her 
faithful musician, on a steamboat which plies be- 
tween Smyrna and Marseilles. We returned to 
Paris together, and here new misfortunes awaited 
us. My family, blinded by the intrigues of an 
elder brother, who wished to have my property, 
had proscribed me, so that Iam compelled to 
continue my profession of juggler. The father 
of my mistress, Sir Thomas Brown, who recov- 
ered from the wound he had received, was seek- 
ing his daughter to shut her up in a convent. 
Fortunately the Persian ambassador, with whom 
Ihad become acquainted during my travels, of- 
fered me his protection, and it was to his hotel, 
beneath the shelter of his flag, that I conducted 
my mistress this morning, at the moment when 
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the agents of the English embassy were about to 
seize her. Our project is to become naturalized 
Persians, that we may henceforth live in safety. 
I will add that the letters of naturalization must 
be now ready, and are but to be signed. The 
old chapel-master, Solsirepifpan, has installed 
himself at the Champs Elysees, where you have 


met him more than once. As for the dentist, he 
became my friend, though he would have carried 
off my Lucy from me; he returned six months 
since, after a shipwreck, in which he lost his 
whole cargo of hippopotamus teeth, and is sell- 
ing on the Place dela Bastille little packets of 
Persian powder, which he himself manufactures 
of charcoal from Youne.” 

The two sisters, after thanking the young man 
for his politeness, and asking him numerous 
questions, consulted together a moment, and 
said, “I suppose, sir, that after so many misad- 
ventures, it would be a great pleasure for all four 
of you, the chapel-master, the dentist, Miss Lucy 
and yourself, to meet. My sister and myself will 
be happy to be spectators of this re-union, and if 
you will permit us to invite you to dinner to- 
morrow, this would be in our eyes the most agree- 
able conclusion of your narrative.” 

The young man overwhelmed her with thanks 
and apologies. 

*“ No excuses,” said Miss Angelique. “As 
Miss Lucy and yourself are this evening to be- 
come naturalized Persians, there will be no 
longer any danger in this dear child’s appearing 
in the street. So we shall rely upon you, and 
will ourselves invite the chapel-master whom we 
already know.” 

“TI ought to inform you,” said Arthar, “that 
he is deaf, and that his misfortunes have ren- 
dered him cross and crabbed; I think he is 
somewhat in love with Lucy, though from del- 
icacy he has concealed this hopeless passion.” 

“ Poor man !” said Angelique. 

“As for the dentist, I shall myself have the 
honor to bring him end introduce him to you.” 

At these words, Arthur saluted them twice in 
the Chinese fashion, holding his arms and the 
forefinger of each hand elevated above his 
head; for which he apologized, saying that it 
was a bad habit which he had contracted during 
his travels. He afterwards saluted them prop- 
erly and went out in the European manner. 

“QOuf!”’ said M. Labiche; “ there is no end of 
that. Do you believe a word of what this fellow 
has told you?” 

“ How incredulous you are!” exclaimed the 


two sisters. ‘ And is there anything in this nar- 


rative more incredible than what we read every 
day in the most celebrated romances ?”’ 


“T pass over the story of the songstress, al- 
though it is very improbable; but as for the 
young man, allow me to say that he tells 
stretchers. Do you believe, for example, that 
he swam across the Red Sea, as he says ?”’ 

“ The Jews formerly passed over on dry land. 
Besides, Sir Arthur took care to inform us that 


he had received a blow on his head, which ac- 
counts for any incoherence in his ideas.” 

“ Parbleu !” exclaimed M. Labiche ; “ if any- 
body’s head is out of order, I know whose it is.”’ 

“Why do you not say at once that we are 
old fools?” exclaimed the two sisters. “It 
would be doubtless useless to ask you, who do 
not believe in romances, to dine with us to mor- 
row; you would not do us this honor.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed M. Labiche ; 
“ your stories would destroy my appetite.” 

“Well, our hero of romance can dispense 
with the presence of your austere countenance, 
and I hope they will but eat the better for it.” 

“ Great good may it do them!” 

At these words, M. Labiche took his hat and 
cane, and went out with a farious air. 

Preparations for dinner commenced the next 
morning early. The fine linen damask, the 
massive family plate, long lying unused in the 
closets, once more. saw the light of day; the 
kitchen was crammed with provisions, among 
which was an enormous tart of sweetmeats 
Miss Angelique had prepared with her hands. 

Towards noon, the sisters dressed themselves 
togo out. Their object was to invite the chapel- 
master, otherwise the musician of the Champs 
Elysees. 

“We may not meet him,” said Miss Martha ; 
“perhaps he will not have come out to-day, and 
we do not know where he lives.” 

“In this case,” replied Miss Angelique, “ Sir 
Arthur would himself take the trouble to go in 
search of him. 

Their toilet finished, the two sisters took a 
carriage and directed their course towards the 
Champs Elysees. It was not without a lively 
sentiment of joy that they perceived, from afar, 
the musician in his usual place, and laden with 
his extraordinary instruments. 

“T shall never dare to speak to him first,” 
said Miss Angelique. 

“Nor I,” said her sister; “this old man in- 
spires me with so much respect; besides, I do 
not know how to address a murse.” 

“ Nevertheless some one must commence !” 

Afcer a long hesitation, Miss Martha ap- 
proached the musician without quitting the arm 
of her sister. 

“Noble murse,”’ said she to him. 
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head in that direction. 


“Noble murse,” resumed Miss Martha, “we 
are sent to you by old friends, to invite you to 


come and dine with them this evening.” 


“ What?” replied the musician, with a move- 
ment of the body which caused all the bells to 
jingle ; “ will they pay for the dinner? Good! 
I suppose it is my friend the tow-eater who has 


invited me.” 


* Yes, respectable old man, some friends wish 
todine with you. They will expect you this 
evening at this address,” giving him acard, “at 
six o’clock. Do not fail to be there, noble 


” 
murse. 


“Madame,” said an old gentleman to Miss 
Martha, very politely, “tell us, if you please, 
what is a murse ?” 

Miss Martha had forgotten the explanation 
which they had given her the night before, but 
she retained her sang-froid and replied : 

“ Sir, is it possible that at your age you are 
ignorant of these things ?” And leaving the old 
gentleman motionless with astonishment, she re- 

“I confess,” said Angelique, “tliat I was not 
much pleased with this old man. He seems to 
me to have contracted very bad habits, and I 
even thought I smelt wine.” 

“Tt is poverty,” said Martha. 

Reasoning thus, the two sisters returned to the 
Place Royale. 

The guests were punctual to the rendezvous. 
A little before six, Sir Arthur arrived first, 
giving his arm to Lucy. Both wore a turban 
with a crescent, which they took off to salute 
their hostess. The young man still wore the 
piece of taffety over his eye. The two sisters 
embraced Lucy affectionately. She was indeed 
charming in her turban. 

* Allow me to introduce to you our friend the 
dentist Theogenes,” said Arthur; “ the destroy- 
er of bippopotamuses and the companion of all 
our misfortunes. , dentist to the 
prime minister of the late Pacha of Suez!” 

As he spoke thus, Arthur pointed to a tall, 
light complexioned young man, who held in his 
hand a little leather cap, resembling the coiffure 
of German students. 

“Ladies,” said Theogenes, modestly, “my 
long voyages have made me acquainted with the 
customs of good company in the five quarters of 


But the hubbub of the cymbals, the Chinese 
bells and the tongs was such, that the old man 
appeared not to hear her. Then Miss Angelique 
touched his shoulder, and the musician turned his 


the globe. How shall I salute you? In the Ethi- 
opian or Chinese manner? Do you prefer the 
Caffre salutation or that of the natives of the 
Sunda Islands, who whirl round three times ?” 

“In any mode you please, sir,” said the two 


“Then I will give you first the Turkish sal- 
utation and afterwards the French.” 

At this moment, a noise as of quarrelling was 
heard in the ante-chamber. It was the musician, 
who had arrived, and whom the servant had ob- 
stinately refused admittance, because of his long 
beard and his want of neatness. The ladies 
went out to meet him and invited him to enter. 
The old man, surprised to find himself in the 
midst of persons whom he did not know, looked 
around him, as if seeking some one with his 
eyes, and murmured : 

“ Where is the tow-eater ?” 

“ He is coming,” replied Arthur. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, the man ap- 
peared uneasy and took refuge in a corner. 
Suddenly returning to his fixed idea, which was 
to find his friend, he exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“ Why, then, is not the tow-eater here ?” 

The two sisters had left the room and did not 
hear this cry of distress. Theogenes seized the 
old musician, flattered him, instructed him, and 
succeeded in quieting him. He was powerfully 
aided in this enterprise by certain inviting odors 
issuing from the kitchen. Dinner was announced. 
Arthur hastened to offer his hand to Miss An- 
gelique; Theogenes followed, giving one hand 
to Miss Martha, the other to Lucy. The musi- 
cian came last, asking no more explanations 
since he had comprehended that they were about 
to dine. On seeing the table copiously gar- 
nished, he began to whistle sofily, in sign of sat- 
isfaction. Miss Martha looked with astonish- 
ment at Sir Arthur, who said in a low tone: 

“It is the sacred whistle of the Ethiopian 
murses, prescribed by their religion before each 


They seated themselves at the table; the 
cheer was delicate, and the wines choice. The 
guests complimented the mistress of the house. 
“ During my long residence in China,” said 
Theogenes, “I ate delicious swallows’ nests, but 
they are not to be compared with this vol au-vent.”” 
“How, sir,” asked Miss Angelique, “have 
you been in China? Your friend, Sir Arthur, 
id not tell us that!” 

“Tt was because he had not time to give you 
all the details of my history; but I have lived in 
Pekin, where they eat broth with slender sticks, 
which makes me very awkwerd in using 
spoon.” 
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A considerable number had gathered around 

these three personages. 


“With sticks?” repeated Miss Angelique, in 
astonishment. 

“ That is not extraordinary there, because they 
bring up their children early to perform tricks. 
If I had some stocks, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world for me to show you how they 
eat broth with them.” 

Miss Martha, who had a desire to see such a 
prodigy, said to Theogenes : 

“ Will knitting-needles do instead ?” 

“Very well; but it is a pity you had not 
thought of it sooner, for I have finished my soup.” 

Sir Arthur rose, and taking his glass, cried : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I drink to sensibility, 
to that noble sentiment which opens our hearts 
to the love of our neighbors, and our ears to the 
recital of their misfortunes! If we are assem- 
bled here after so many trials, the noble murse, 
the charming Miss Lucy, Theogenes and my- 
self, if we are seated all together at this hospit- 
able table, we owe it to the angelic sensibility of 
these two excellent ladies. Ladies and gentle- 
men, to sensitive hearts !’’ 

All the glasses were emptied at once, and even 
the two sisters, though they were not in the habit 
of drinking wine, did honor to the toast, with 
evident emotion. There was then a moment of 
silence. The murse seemed entirely to have for- 
gotten his friend, whose absence had at first 
made him souneasy. He ate and drank with a 
sort of enthusiasm, smacking his lips after each 
draught. Miss Lucy, on her part, though with a 
modest air, did justice to the feast. Suddenly 
Miss Martha, to re-animate the conversation, ad- 
dressed herself to Sir Arthur: 

“ Sir,” said she, “I have not yet learned the 
reason why you constantly wear that piece of 
taffety over your left eye. Can you have lost it ?” 

“TI might reply that I had lost it,” said Sir 
Arthur, “ but that would not be the truth. If I 
have hitherto worn this piece of taffety, it has 
been that I might not be recognized, but now 
that I am a naturalized Persian, I may show my 
face uncovered.” Then taking off the taffety, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of solemnity: “Sun, 
Ihave too long contemplated thee with but one 
eye! But there is nothing like having two eyes, 
whatever the infamous Sir Thomas Brown may 
say.” 

“Ah, my friend,” said Lucy, devouring a 
chicken-wing “you forget that you are speak- 
ing of my father !” 

“TI respect that one-eyed man,” replied Ar- 
thur, “though he little deserves it; but what 
do I see now that I have my two eyes? It 
seems to me our unfortunate friend Theogenes 
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In fact, Theogenes had for some time kept his 
eyes obstinately fixed on a lacquered tray orna- 
mented with Chinese paintings. 

“ Sir,” said Miss Angelique to him, “why do 
you look at that tray with an air so sad ?” 

“ Alas,” sighed Theogenes, “do not ask me! 
You re-open the most cruel wound of my heart. 
Among the paintings on this tray, I see the rep- 
resentation of a young Chinese lady, and this 
charming figure reminds me— But why recall 
these sad remembrances amid the joy of a 
feast! Ratherlet us imitate this good murse 
who does not cease to fill his glass and empty 
it with equal philosophy. In the name of 
heaven, take away this tray from before my 
eyes, if you would not have me expire with 
grief!” 

Sir Arthur eagerly removed the tray, and ad- 
dressing the two sisters, said : 

“To efface the sad impression caused by the 
misfortunes of our friend Theogenes, and as a 
substitute for the story of his love which he will 
relate to-morrow, I will ask these ladies permis- 
sion to sing them a song.” 

Permission was readily granted and Sir Ar- 
thur gave a song which he had learned of the 
negroes, and in the chorus of which Theogenes, 
Miss Lucy and the murse joined. The latter 
committed several errors in the words, but he 
developed a superb bass voice, and accompanied 
| himself by striking with his knife on his glass, 
as did also Lucy, Sir Arthur and Theogenes. In 
the midst of this confusion, the door opened 
suddenly and M. Labiche appeared on the 
threshold, where he remained for a moment im- 
movable as a statue. 

At the arrival of M. Labiche, the chorus snd- 
denly ceased; the murse alone, plunged in a 
sort of ecstacy and with his eyes fixed on his 
glass, repeated with enthusiasm the third coup- 
let, attempting to imitate the negro accent. 
As for the two sisters, it is impossible to paint 
their confusion. M. Labiche advanced, and 
fixing his eyes on Arthur, exclaimed : ' 

“On my word, now that this graceless fellow 
has laid aside his taffety, I recognize him; it is 
my nephew!” 

“ His nephew!” said the young man, with a 
tragic air ; “I am Sir Arthur Lyons, English by 
birth, as true as that these are Miss Lucy, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Brown, and Theogenes 
the dentist and destroyer of hippopotamuses of 
the Place de la Bastille. This man appears to 
have evil intentions towards me, but I place my- 
self under the protection of the Persian flag, 
and if Iam driven to extremities, will embrace 
Islamism.” 


is falling into one of his fits of melancholy.” 
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does this signify ?”’ 


“It signifies,” resumed M. Labiche, “ that 


my nephew, whom you see there, is no more 

English than I am the Grand Turk, and that he 

has been telling you nonsense for two days past, 

with the assistance of his friend Theogenes, who 
is called Theogenes no more than you are, and 
this lady, whose titles and qualities I can guess.” 

Then facing his nephew, he added : “ Is this the 

way you employ your time, instead of pursuing 

your law studies? How you have abused the 
sensibility of these two excellent ladies by dis- 

gracing yourself as a giggler and telling them a 

thousand ridiculous stories, and thatin my pres- 

ence! What, you dared assert that you had de- 
scended the Falls of Niagara in a bark canoe, 
assassinated the Pacha of Suez, crossed the Red 

Sea by swimming, and killed thousands of hip- 

popotamuses ?” 

“Tt was not I who killed them, uncle, it w 
my friend Theogenes.” 

“ Out upon your hippopotamuses!” 

“Uncle,” said Sir Arthur, “you have ex- 
ceeded all bounds with Theogenes. He is a 
lawyer of the highest order and will soon be a 
magistrate. Your inconsiderate language may 
cost you dear.” 

“Three grounds of accusation,” resumed 
Theogenes, counting on his fingers: “ First, 
abuse and disrespect towards a magistrate at 
table. Second, excitation of hatred and con- 
tempt for a class of society, the hippopotamus 
hunters. Third, damages to the trade in horn 
snuff boxes.” 

“ Stop your nonsense,” said M. Labiche. “ As 
for our Miss Lucy, if Iam not much mistaken, 
her graceful person was represented to us by one 
of our most celebrated dancers of La Chau- 
meres, probably Mademoiselle Pomponnette, or 
Mademoiselle Perce Orcille.” 

“Neither Pomponette nor Perce-Orcille,” re- 
plied Lucy, with a graceful courtesy, “‘ but their 
rival, the amiable Mouche-a Miel, if you please.” 

“Let us leave this barbarous guardian to the 
bitterness of his evil thoughts,” said Theogenes. 

“T dare not curse him, but I dare fly from 
him,” said Mouch-a-Miel. 

After the departure of his nephew, Theogenes 
and Mouche-a-Miel, M. Labiche dropped upon a 
seat, a prey toa fit of laughter which lasted a 
good quarter ofan hour. The two sisters com- 
prehended that they had been the victims of an 
atrocious mystification. They pouted at M. 
Labiche for a fortnight. But one rainy morn- 
ing ennui compelled them to return to their 


“ Heavens !” exclaimed the two sisters ; “ what 
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THE INTREPID PASSENGER. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


I Toox passage from Liverpool on a fine 
looking English liner, and we hoped to make the 
run to New York inside of twenty days. It 
was during the Irish exodus, which was at its 
height some five years since, and we had at least 
two hundred passengers of that nationality in the 
ship, with about twenty cabin passengers. The 
ship, however, was a large and well found vessel, 
and I saw no reason, on a casual examination, 
why she would not prove reasonably comfort- 
able. I had made the outward trip in a steamer, 
and chose a sailing vessel on my return, for 
sake of the variety it would afford. 

Scarcely had we discharged the pilot and 
fairly laid our course, before I saw uumistak- 
able evidence that in my choice of a vessel I 
had probably been unfortunate. From a some- 
what extensive experience with the sea and the 
belongings of a ship, I naturally found myself at 
the outset inclined to observe the character of 
the captain, officers and crew to the safety of 
whose management so large a number of human 
beings had entrusted themselves. The captain 
alone seemed to possess a degree of intelligence 
which his station demanded, while of his mates 
I saw not one who looked outwardly as though 
fitted for a station of trust. Indeed, the first 
officer I was satisfied was three-fourths intox- 
icated from the very outset, and continued so to 
the end of the voyage. 

The crew were honest enough, as such ships’ 
companies go, and under proper lead and disci- 
pline would doubtless have done well under any 
ordinary circumstances. To balance this appar- 
ent want of excellence in the crew and officers, 
the ship itself was a staunch eight-hundred ton 
liner, of fine model, nearly new, and this only 
her second voyage. Everything about her 
worked easily, and she steered like a pilot-boat. 
Consoling myself with these reflections, I 
resolved to be watchful and hope for the best, 
but would much have preferred to be on dry 
land to taking passage in a ship the skill of 
whose officers I distrusted. 

The cabin passengers were soon pleasantly 
acquainted with each other, and the time passed 


games, cards, chatting, etc. I was particularly 
pleased with the appearance of one couple, a 
lady of some nineteen years, and a gentleman 
of perhaps twenty-two. From casual observa- 
tion, I could easily make out a story connected 


cards, and a game of piquet reconciled them. 


with them. The lady and her father, a wealthy 


agreeably for some eight days in the playing of - 
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New York retired merchant, were on their way 
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home after a few months’ travel upon the conti- | arose a Babel of voices, each one suggesting 
nent, and the young gentleman, also an Amer- | some expedient, and two or three foremast hands 
ican, who had doubtless made their acquaintance | jumping into a quarter boat, began to prepare 
somewhere abroad, was returning in their com- | for lowering it into the sea. I hastily looked to- 
pany exercised with the tenderest sentiments to- | wards the first mate; a glance was sufficient. 
wards the daughter. Further than this, it was | He seemed to be stupid, either half drunk or 
also easily discernible that the father from some | feigning it. Perhaps he did not know what to 


cause looked coldly upon the advances that | d 


0; if he was as stupid as he appeared, this was 


were respectfully but tenderly made by the | the case. I saw young Hammond seize hold of 


young lady’s companion. 


the after booby-hatch, and together we threw it 


On the passenger list, displayed in the cabin, | into the sea, while he exclaimed : 


the young man’s name stood plain Mr. Ham- 


“Never fear, Captain Goss. We will pick 


mond, and without making further inquiry of | you up!” 


the other than simply to settle the name and 


“Let go the gripes of that boat,” shouted 


identity of each, we had, with travellers’ privi- | young Hammond in a tone of command such as 
lege, fallen into an agreeable intimacy with each | we had not yet heard on board. ‘No boat can 
other, as well as the rest of the cabin passengers. | live in this sea.” 


Young Hammond seemed to be seriously 


The men instinctively obeyed, and seemed at 


affected in his spirits after a few days of the | once inspired by the confidential tones in which 
passage had transpired, evidently on account of | they were addressed. 


the restraint which the father’s coolness placed 


“Cast adrift a dozen of those life buoys,” 


upon his intercourse with the lady already re- | continued he who had thus unhesitatingly taken 
ferred to, and who on her part, at least, exhibited | command of the ship. 


the most lively interest in his pleasant atten- 
tions. With unobtrusive perseverance, he was 


“ Ay, ay, sir,” said a score of ready voices, 
“ Now lay aloft, one of you, and keep the run 


still her companion at her morning and evening | of that hatch ;” for we could already discover 
walks upon the deck, and by his pleasant and | the captain making himself fast to it by means 
intelligent conversation seemed to make himself | of his neckcloth and handkerchief. “ Mr. Reed,” 


agreeable at times even to the father. 


continued young Hammond, addressing the first 


Mr. Edwards was an individual of much char- | mate, who seemed to partially arouse, “ all hands 
acter, evidently proud of his daughter, whose | on deck, sir; call up the watch.” 


appearance showed her to have been reared in 


“ What would you do, sir?” asked the mate 


the most aristocratic manner, and I could easily | respectfully, for spite of the apparent impro- 
divine that it must be from want of property | priety, he was awed into obedience by the 


and position on the part of young Hammond 
that his suit did not thrive with the father. All 
this at the time was of course but surmise on my 
part, but it was true, as I have since then 
chanced to discover. 

It was a very fresh morning on our tenth day 
out of port, when Mr. Edwards and his daughter 
finding the weather rather too boisterous for 
comfort upon. deck, were about to go below. 
Young Hammond was regretting this, as it 
would deprive him of the few moments of pri- 
vate conversation which he had anticipated at 
this period, and which could hardly take place in 
the soméwhat crowded cabin. Captain Goss 
had for some object gone quite forward, and 
with one arm resting over the starboard cat- 
head, was making examination of the ship’s 
“fore foot,” when suddenly the cry of “man 
overboard” started us all, and looking forward 
to where the captain had just stood, we observed . 
that he had disappeared. 
Instead of either of the ship’s officers imme- 


prompt manliness of young Hammond. 

“We must work the ship to windward and 
come down upon him. Brace her sharp up, and 
bring her close by wind. With a will, sir, with 
a will—there’s no time to lose.” 

Whether the obvious propriety of these orders 
struck the mate, I cannot say; but they were 
instantly obeyed. Young Hammond himself, 
seizing a deck trumpet, issued the necessary di- 
rections in detail, and with that firm and calm 
decision that inspired every soul with entire 
confidence. The ship was at the time of the 
accident under double-reefed topsails, reefed 


courses, jib and spanker, running at the rate of 


twelve knots, the wind abeam; consequently, 
before these orders were accomplished, the hatch. 
on which the captain was floating was nearly two 
miles dead to windward of the ship, which had 
drifted to leeward. 

As we have seen, the sea was too rough to 
lower a boat, and the only chance, therefore, of 
saving the captain was to work to windward of 
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minutes.” 


Whether he could hear these encouraging 
words or not, he understood the motions of the 
ship perfectly, and taking off his tarpaulin which 
fastened beneath his chin, waved it over his 
head! Another tack of three miles, and we 


weathered him. 


“Haul up the mainsail,” was the brief, 
prompt order of young Hammond at the appro- 


priate moment. 
“ Ay, ay, sir.” 


“Throw the main topsail to the mast now, 


Mr. Reed.” 
“ Ay, ay,” said the mate. 


And the ship drifted gradually down upon the 


captain 


hatch,” ordered Hammond. 
“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the intelligent answer of 
the men. 


“Two of you rig a running bowline, and 


stand by to throw it round the captain. Steady, 
now, steady all of ye.” ’ 

He was implicitly obeyed. In ten minutes 
after, Captain Goss was safely in his cabin, and 
in a few hours was again at his station on deck. 

The moment that Captain Goss was carried 

below, young Hammond walking towards the 
first mate, handed him the deck trumpet, to sig- 
nify,in nautical etiquette, that he once more 
yielded him the command; but as he did so, 
there arose from the entire company three deaf- 
ening cheers for his gallantry and the skill he 
had displayed, that made the ship fairly tremble 
in every timber ! 

“ By the heavens above us,” said the mate, as 
he took the insignia of his office, “ youare a 
man, every inch of you, and there’s Jack Reed’s 
hand upon it, be ye who you may!” 

Young Hammond made no reply, but gently 
sunk into his former position, and retarned to 
the cabin. 


Iknow not what passed between him and 


him ; and now it was that our intrepid young 
passenger exhibited a skill and ability in handling 
the ship that amazed the oldest tar on board. 
He accomplished it in beautiful style, while the 
mates and men obeyed him without a moment’s 
hesitation. Before the ship was hove about, the 
captain was on the weather quarter three miles 
distant. We could not fetch him on the next 
tack by nearly a hundred yards, but as we 
passed, we could see him distinctly amid the 
breaking spray, and young Hammond jumping 
into the main shrouds,hailed through his trumpet : 

“Hold on, captain; we'll be back in a few 


along here, a dozen of ye, on this 
lee side, with lines and hooks, to grapple the 
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Captain Goss, but I overheard the end :—“ Not 
ten men in the British service could have saved 
me, though from the first moment I heard your 
voice on deck, I knew there was a hand on board 
that understood what was necessary.” 

As much as the manliness of young Ham- 
mond’s conduct delighted me, its result upon 
Mr. Edwards was to me quite as gratifying. 
There was no longer any coldness on the part of 
the father of that beautiful girl towards her new 
friend. Both father and daughter had witnessed 
the entire scene which we have so hastily de- 
scribed, and young Hammond was admitted to 
their confidence and intimacy, as he also became 
the idol of the whole ship’s company. 

The confidence thus remarkably inspired ulti- 
mately resulted in an engagement which termi- 
nated in a most happy and appropriate marriage. 
Arrived at New York, after we were dressed 
for landing, and as young Hammond was hand- 
ing Miss Edwards over the ship’s side, I observed 
that he wore the undress uniform of an officer 
of the United States Navy ! 

> 


A SOLDIER STORY. 


Dadra Se late Mexican war, the veteran 
General Riley, since deceased, was ordered to 
lead the storming party at Cerro Gordo. Daring 
the war of 1812-15, Gen. Riley had been shot in 
the throat, and consequently had a peculiarly 
strange intonation. He was ordered to storm 
one of the batteries of Cerro Gordo, and when his 
command was mustered, was thus addressed by 
his second in command : 
7 “Apt, not think we can take this 
wo 

“Think! You are not, paid for 
“ But sir,” said Col. B., “ we can’t take it.” 
“ Can’t take it—you have got to take it.” 
The old general put his hand to his belt, and 
pulling outa paper, said: “Here, thir, ith Gen- 
eral Scott’s order in black and white to take 
the infernal thing.” 

And they did take it—N. Y. Sun. 


GOOD USE OF THE LANTERN. 


A conductor of a train onthe Indiana Central 

Railroad, recently, says the Dayton Gazette, ex- 

pecting the approach of another, went forward to 

give warning. It was night, and his lantern 

went out just as he heard the train rapidly *p- 
As the locomotive came up, 


Pseized a club and threw it, but the missile 


glanced off from the engine, without making a 
noise perceptible even to himself. But seizing 
his lantern, he hurled it at the lantern of the 
ing locomotive, just as it came opposite to 


Fortunately he hitit. The crashing glass 


and the ce ent of the light startled the 
engineer. sh 


arp whistle was heard—the 


brakes were shut down—the train stopped. Ev- 
erybody was safe, when, but for the throwing of 
that lucky lantern, scores might have been killed 
or wo 
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SORROW AND CONSOLATION. 


BY W. M. LATIMER. 
From the drear, the misty darkness, 
Of the night in which I stand, 
Listening to the pattering raindrops, 
Making music through the land,— 


Comes a voice, whose mystic meaning 
Strikes my heart with awe and pain ; 

For I know the light that glimmers 
On my path shall fade aguin. 


Nature hath her sdngs of warning, 
Which the saddened heart must hear; 
Kindly singing of the shadow, 
Ere the shadow draweth near! 


Wise nre they who take the warning, 
Nerving up their souls to bear 

All the sorrow, all the anguish, 
Stooping never to despair! 


Faster, faster fall the raindrops ; 
Not a star is seen above ; 

And the great night seems to shudder, 
Like a heart shut out from love! 


See! the stifling mists are gathering, 
Ghostlier, ghastlier than before ; 

And the wind moans like a lazar, 
Spurned and cursed from door to door! 


But I know the dreary darkness 
Soon will blossom into day; 

Crowned shall be the mists with splendor ; 
Kissed the night's white tears away. 


Then the day shall stand in glory, 
Smiling from the orient hills; 

On his face such radiant beauty 
As a tranquil spirit fills. 


Now I list in vain—the voice is 
Dead, that smote my spirit so, 

And the sunny tides of gladness 
Flood me with their golden flow! 


T have read might the shadow, 
And the voice not heard in vain, 

And I trust the light will glimmer 
Somewhere on my path sgain! 
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BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


“Te oxperience of a human heart!” That 
would indeed be a history to read in our best 
hours. So much that is unreal, so much, even 
of pure and good feelings, are covered and con- 
cealed in our hearts’ experience, that one who 
would give truly that experience to the world, 
would be doing the world a great and incalcula- 
ble service. Nor can we suppose that the coarser 
and harder exterior may not sometimes cover 
the experiences of hearts that are warm in affec- 
tion, and noble in goodness. 
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I thought so, at least, when I passed the win- 
dow of Andrew Elliot’s shop, last summer, and 
heard the soft word and pleasant tone in which 
he responded to the harsh and uncouth words of 
his sister, who was arguing with him upon some 
point of their domestic economy, and upon which 
she was soon joined by another sister (a dupli- 
cate of the former), at whose appearance An- 
drew seemed mechanically to give up the 
contest. 

Andrew is a silversmith, and has a little un- 
pretending shop, in a most unpretending street. 
His two maiden sisters manage his house, which 
is under the same roof with his shop; for An- 
drew is a bachelor, of some sixty years old, and 
still he is the youngest of the three, and the two 
ladies consider that they have a perfect right to 
manage him as they did, when, as a boy, he. 
yielded to their stern and harder natures. 

In his youth, Andrew was a gentle and con- 
fiding boy. Handsome he never was, but still, 
there was a soft and tender nature within him, 
that shone out of his kindly blue eyes, and gave 
something of character to features not otherwise 
attractive. 

But when Andrew was twenty years old, the 
house in which he lived caught fire. His moth- 
er, a feeble, sickly woman, was sleeping on the 
second floor; and Andrew, whose room was 
above hers, ran down stairs, after all others had for- 
saken the falling building, and rescued his mother 
from the flames which had already caught her 
bed. 
His face was deeply scarred, and his hands se- 
verely burned in the attempt; and the scars still 
remained on his neck and brow, a monument to 
his real bravery and filial devotion, but an endar- 
ing addition to his original ugliness of counte- 
nance, which can never be effaced. 

Judith, the elder sister, was originally 
handsome, but the traces of a haughty and im- 
perious temper have marred her face more effee- 
tually than Andrew’s scars; while Mabel, whose 
strength of mind consists solely in opposition, 
wears a fiercer look even than her sister. 

Still, the two resemble each other so much, 
that the very children of the neighborhood can 
only distinguish them after a long observation, | 
and as I said before, they are really duplicates, 
being twins, and some two or three years the 
seniors of their brother. 

A few months ago, Andrew became acquaint- 
ed with a widow lady by the name of Manners. 
She had one child, a boy of fifteen, who was de- 
sirous of learning the trade of asilversmith ; and 
Andrew Elliot was recommended to her, as in 


all respects a suitable person to take charge of 
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a fatherless youth like Julius Manners. A few 
interviews with the mother interested and pleased 
Mr. Elliot so much, that he was, for once, car- 
ried out of his usual modest and retiring dispo- 
sition, and for the first time in his life he dared 
to tell a woman that he loved her. 

Not without some encouragement on the part 
of the lady, was he brought to this; but Mrs. 
Manners was so thoroughly pleased with his calm 
good sense, his kindness to her fatherless boy, 
and his evident admiration of her own beauty 
and lady-like deportment, that Andrew, still 
dreading the effect of his uncomely scars upon 
her mind, offered and was accepted, upon the 
strength of her palpable liking for him. 

With a heart overflowing with joy and grati- 
tude inexpressible, Andrew returned to his home 
to make known his intentions to his sisters. The 
two grim dragons who guarded his household, 
were sitting at that moment, in full discussion 
upon the character and manners of the person 
who had just given their brother the only glimpse 
of true happiness which had ever yet brightened 
his life. 

He had entered the room, with his plain and 
disfigured face almost glorified by the rapture 
which had lighted up his heart with a strong and 
holy flame. He was arrested at the very mo- 
ment of his entrance, by Judith’s hard and cold 
voice, uttering the severest judgment upon the 
being who had just blessed him with her love. 
Mabel was opposing her sister, as usual, but 
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to let this drop also, like every hope which he 

had ever coveted in life. He thought of years 
gone by, when it would have been sweet to know 
himself beloved, when he had dreamed of being a 
husband and father, and rejoicing in those ties, 
which every one around him seemed capable of 
drawing to their hearts, while he alone must 
give them up, because of his uncomeliness. 

And now that he was old and gray, and the 
hand of affection could minister to him, and 
would do so in spite of his disfigured countenance, 
the miserable temper of these women would 
snatch the joy from him, before he had even 
learned how sweet it would be to him. 

He had so long bent unrepiningly under this 
domestic thraldom, that he had not the courage 
to stand under its tyranny, nor to break the 
chains. 

There was a very little shame in Mabel’s face, 
when she was aware that Andrew had heard her; 
but none in Judith’s. Indeed there was a mali- 
cious joy there, as if it would be pleasant to her 
to mar the pleasure which she really believed 
that her brother might feel at the evident liking 
which Mrs. Manners had for him. 

The old ladies were not bitter from any early 
disappointment of affection. They had not even 
that hackneyed excuse; for no one had ever 
tried to win hearts whose possession could only 
entail mortification, disappointment and misery 
upon the unlucky wight who should have been 

so unfortunate as to have fancied them. They 


while she opposed her upon one point of Mrs. 
Manners’s character, she maliciously alluded to 


something still more glaring, which Judith had | 


not, in her eagerness, observed. 
“Tt can’t be that she likes Andrew,” said | 
Mabel, after Judith had expressed her opinion 
that she did, “for I have seen her timeand again, | 
go into Mr. Anderson’s store opposite, and 
stand and talk with him by hours together.” 
“0,” said Judith, “she only did that to catch 
Andrew’s eye! Well, Ihope he wont be such | 
an old fool as to take up with her. It would be 
hard times, Mabel, for you and I, if Andrew 
does go off and get married.” 
“No danger!” said Mabel, “he is too old to | 
think of such a thing, now.” | 
Yes, Andrew was old, but he had grown old 


ladies, it was different. 
the woman whom, as the probable wife of their 
brother, they could not abide. 


were bitter by nature, and they made themselves 
more so, by annoying every one whom they sup- 
posed was in any degree more fortunate or 
better liked than themselves. 

Hence their dislike to Mrs. Manners. On her 
part, there was a feeling of reverent love towards 
Andrew Elliot for his guarding care and strong, 
almost paternal interest for Julius who was now 
safely sheltered under the roof of the silversmith, 
and liking his occupation and his master, with 
an earnestness and good will that argued well 
for the future. On Elliot’s part, he was greatly 
impressed in favor of the boy. With the old 
Julius was the son of 


When Andrew summoned courage to tell 


in providing for and maintaining these very | them the truth, it was Indicrous to see how they 
people who were now grudging the single ray of | were affected by the discovery. Judith spoke 
sunset upon his declining day, and as he stood | first. 

there and listened to the ungrateful twain, he felt | And aren’t you ashamed, Andrew, to come 
even that one ray was falling off from hissilvery | and tell us this thing when you are so old? If 
locks, into the dark abyss beneath ; and that his | you had taken a wife when you were a young 
last forty years of undiminished toil, and the | man, it wouldn’t have been so bad; for then you 
loneliness which he had ever bitterly felt, he was | were only ugly, but row you are old and ugly, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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too. Set you up with a wife indeed!—I say 
again, I’m ashamed of you.” 

Mabel’s attack was different. 

“ And what do you think of doing with us? 
I suppose when madam comes, that we shall 
have to flit away. Well, we can go to the work- 
house, and no thanks to you either. After we 
have taken care of you for so many years, to be 
turned away in our old age!” 

And thus, day after day, poor old Andrew 
was obliged to hear all that his sisters chose to 
inflict upon him. At last he mustered courage 
to tell the widow what it was which troubled 
him, 
“Leave them to me,” said she, “I will engage 
to manage them,” and Andrew, weary of the 
many late contests, gladly gave up his responsi- 
bility. Mrs. Manners was a wise and sensible 
woman. She learned enough of the case to 
know that had Andrew possessed a little more 
spirit, he would have ruled his sisters better ; or 
at least, that they should not thus have domineer- 
ed over him. She resolved to hold the ascenden- 
ey over them, and yet not by violence either. 

As the wedding day approached, Andrew 
feared some violent outbreak on the part of his 
sisters ; and he besought Mrs. Manners to allow 
him to send for an upholsterer, instead of going 
herself to superintend the making of the curtains 


and carpets, but in vain. She would go herself 
and encounter them openly. 
So she went the morning following, and met 


Miss Judith in the hall. ‘Good morning, Miss 
Elliot,” said Mrs. Manners, “I have come to 
make my carpets, and hope you and your sister 
will assist me in planning them; they are such 
difficult figures, that I know I cannot do them 
without your help.” 

This was a successful opening; for Judith, 
proud of being consulted, was quite gracious, 
and showed her into the parlor, where only an 
hour ago, she and Mabel were consulting to keep 
her out altogether. 

Mabel came in with her malicious looking face, 
and beckoned her sister away. The widow got 
up from her low seat, and stepping forward, 
said : 

**O, Miss Mabel, I am so glad you have come, 
I cannot decide about these curtains, and I want 
the benefit of your taste.” 

After all the opinions were given, Mrs. Man- 
ners reversed them all, in favor of her own, and 
that with such tact that they were not at all aware 
that she had differed from them. 

“ Stay to dinner with us,” said both the sisters 
at once, “ Julius will beso pleased!” And thus 
entreated, Mrs. Manners staid, and surprised Mr. 
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Elliot when he came in at noon, by her apparition 
at the dinner-table. 

It must not be supposed that she quelled the 
dragons at once. Sometimes the old temper 
would flame out, and they would both throw out 
something even before her, about their brother’s 
choice not being just to their minds ; but gener- 
ally the way in which Mrs. Manners met their 
sneers, would send them away pleased with her 
and with themselves. Mrs. Manners did not 
keep house, por had she since her husband’s 
death, for a friend of her youthful days, struck 
with pity at her desolate lot, had kindly offered 
hera home. It was not a rich or fashionable 
home, but it was better. It was comfortable, 
pleasant, neat—and moreover, it was ungrudging 
in its hospitality to the widow and her son. Nor 
was the benevolent owner without her reward, 
too; for the sunny temper of mother and 
son brightened and cheered a house, which with- 
out them would have been lonely and dull. The 
transfer of Julius to the house of the silversmith 
had not been effected without many tears on the 
part of the mother and her friend Mrs. Wilmot, 
for he was the life of the dwelling. 

And how would Mrs. Wilmot get along with- 
out her friend? Poor Mrs. Manners felt really 
bad abont leaving her, even to go to a house of 
her own ; and she spoke to that effect. 

“ A house of your own, my dear Mary!” said 
Mrs. Wilmot, “how will it ever be a house of 
your own, with those two old she-dragons hold- 
ing guard over you?” 

“I have promised Mr. Elliot that I will tame 
the dragons.” 

“And you really expect to do that, Mary! 
Well, you are a bold woman if youdo. For my 
part, I would rather enter the cage of wild beasts 
that Julius read about the other night, than to 
encounter those two old women. But when do 
you leave me, for I must make up my mind whom 
to adopt in your place ?” 

“ Don’t adopt another woman, Lizzie! Take 
a man next time. He will not be so ungrateful 
as I am, to leave you alone.” 

Julius, too, feared that his mother would expe- 
rience some difficulty with the dragons, as Mrs. 
Wilmot called them. They had been tolerably 
kind to him ; but he could not but see how they 
domineered over his poor old master. 

There came a night of festivity to the inhab- 
itants of Longville. The old pastor, who for so 
many years had ministered to their spiritual 
necessities, was about to receive a token of his 
parishioners’ esteem, in the shape of a donation 
party. As the little village had but one church 
in it, of course the whole town was invited to 
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participate, and people who had not been in any 
company for the last ten years, perhaps, were 
getting up their old fashioned finery, and prepar- 
ing for the pastor’s festival. 

Judith Elliot declared that for one, she would 
not be such a fool ; and out of sheer opposition, 
Mabel said she would go; and many and various 
were the old brocades and stiff and scanty old 
style Florence silks that she displayed to the 
wondering eyes of Mrs. Manners ; who kindly 
offered her assistance in modernizing the ancient 
relics. Mabel, for once, yielded, merely out of 
spite to her sister; and from two dresses which 
happened to be alike, one of Mabel’s and one 
that she had preserved carefully, as having be- 
longed to her mother,Mrs. Manners manufactured 
a handsome skirt, large and full enough to please 
the modern taste. 


From a short velvet cloak, which had been 
also their mother’s, she selected sufficient to form 
a basque ; and from the loads of Brussels lace, 
and fringes and cords, she found plenty of trim- 
ming materials. Another set of white laces of a 
superior quality was made over into undersleeves 
and collar, which Mabel, herself, starched and 
ironed with a peculiar finish, such as these mod- 
ern times are unable to imitate. The cap was 
Mrs. Manners’s chefd’euvre, The rich, old 
point lace was of great value, and she arranged 
it beautifully. Those who had never seen Ma- 
bel Elliot in fall dress before, would not have 
believed their eyes when they saw this elegantly 
dressed lady enter the pastor’s rooms that evening. 

Perfectly satisfied with her own appearance, 
she felt quite gracious, and she accepted her 
brother’s arm (while Mrs. Manners, dressed in a 
simple white dress, was hanging on the other), 
and with a smile on her faded butstill good-look- 
ing face, she really looked passably handsome. 

At least Deacon Hapgood thought so. He 
had liked Mabel when he was a young man; but 
her proud temper had prevented him from offer- 
ing her his hand. 

Now, as she came into the room, with such a 
gracious smile, he thought that she would look 
well at the head of his table, and he would cer- 
tainly think of it! And think of it he did, for 
the next day she received his offer, and I need 
not add that she accepted it. Old as Mabel was, 
and withered as she looked, she had a heart 
somewhere under the surface, and it came right 
side up on that occasion. Still, I am conscious 
that, as a true relator of: facts, I cannot say that 
there was a great deal of love between the two. 
The deacon needed a wife to keep his household 
in order, and Mabel Elliot would have married 
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Judith was provoked enough that she did not 
go to the party herself. She had no doubt that 
the deacon would have chosen her had she not 
refused to go; and she kept poor Mabel awake 
all night by telling her of sundry talks which she 
had with the deacon last year, when he half pro- 
posed, but she did not encourage him at all! 

It is a well known fact that joy beautifies even 
an ordinary face. It did part of this work for 
poor old Mabel Elliot. It was joy to feel that she 
was going to leave Judith ; and yet she thought she 
should miss contradicting her. But never mind, 
she said to herself, there would be plenty of op- 
portunities for that, by-and-by, when the arrange- 
ments were all made, and Judith should come to 
visit her in her new home. 

Andrew’s obligations to Mary Manners, for be- 
ing the means of Mabel’s marriage, were unbound- 
ed. “Only do the same with Judith,” said he, 
“and we shall be happy enough. Still, one is 
better than two.” And while he was speaking 
the words, the kindly old man’s heart smote him, 
for were they not his own sisters ? 

“ Well, well,” said he, “ we are none of us per- 
fect ; and I never will say a word against Judith’s 
remaining as long as she pleases, poor, unhappy 
old girl! Mary’s sweet ways must be a benefit 
to her, I do believe.” 

Mabel was married first. Andrew said she 
was the eldest, and should have the right of pre- 
cedence. She did not quite relish this compli- 
ment to her years, and she retorted upon him by 
saying, “ Yes, age before beauty!” Androw did 
not care now. 

A few days after the deacon carried off his 
prize, Andrew and Mrs. Manners were married 
in the little church, by the kind old pastor, who 
blessed the pair with more than his usual ferven- 
cy. He felt that it was really a great thing for 
Andrew Elliot to marry. He had so long been 
considered as one out of the pale of the holy in- 
stitution, on account of his appearance, that it 
was a pleasure to see him lead up the pleasant- 
looking widow, who looked as if she loved him 
with her whole heart. And so sho did; and as 
he had predicted, she did his sister a great good, 
unconsciously to herself. She succeeded in 
smoothing off the rough angles, and what could 
not be smoothed, she threw the broad mantle of 
her beautiful element of charity over, and hid 
them as much as possible from the outer world. 
And Andrew, how inexpressibly sweet is life to 
him now! His step is lighter, his countenance 
glows with health and pleasure, his whole soul, 
evidently, has had a renewing from the sweet re- 
lations in which he now stands, all the more 


anybody, if she thought she could spite Judith. 


sweet, because hitherto unhoped for. 
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CICILY—A BALLAD. 


Over the meadow and over the wood, 

Over the valley and over the flood, 
Watch how they fly; 

Warbling their matin song cheery and loud, 

Kissing the crimson that fringes yon cloud 
Up in the sky. 

Watch you where the lilies look, 
Cicily sweet, 

Into the pellucid brook 
Close at their feet ; 

Pensile their white robes, all girdled with bloom, 

Fair as a bride by the side of her groom, 
See how they stand; 

Wooing sweet music from Ariel’s group, 

Zephyrs that murmur and zephyrs that droop, 
All through the land. 

Listen how the linnets sing, 
Cicily dear; 

Watch you where the lilies spring, 
White and so fair; 

Lily and linnet remind me of thee! 

Beauty the one hath and one melody, 
Fairest and free; 

The lilies shall be for thy brow to wear, 


The linnets shall sing of the love I bear, 
Dearest, for thee. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Simon Porrs was an old man, past three- 
score-and-ten, with a wasted, bended frame, sharp, 
angular features, deeply sunken gray eyes, and 
hair which, from a youthful hue of red, had now 


changed to yellow sear and crisp. He wasa 
miser of the most rigid stamp, and owned more 
property than people generally thought. He con- 
trived to be taxed for only about ten thousand 
dollars, and even at that he swore poverty. 

The only real sunshine that ever entered the 
old man’s soul, beyond his notes and gold, was 
the smile of Lizzie Marshall. She was Simon’s 
niece—the daughter of his only sister. She had 
been left an orphan at an early age, and had lived 
with her miser uncle about ten years. She was 
a beautiful creature; kind and gentle; pure and 
loving; with a heart as tender and sensitive as it 
was true and noble. 


“Tut! tut!” the old man uttered, in answer to 
a remark his pretty niecehadmade. ‘“ You must 
not think of the fellow. I will not allow it. 
He’s a worthless, good-for-nothing scamp, and 
only wants my money !” 
12 
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“You are mistaken there, uncle,” Lizzie re- 
plied, with a flushed face, “for he has begged of 
me to let some other person come and take 
and your money, and go with him and be his 
wife. He can support a family without help 
from others.” 

“ How can he do it?—the rascal! He has 
no business at all. Aha—he’d get you away 
from me, would he ?—the dog ?”’ 

“ But remember, uncle, you bade me do so.” 

“Silence! Ididn’t! Ihave got your husband 
all picked out for you. Ha! and here he comes. 
Now mind, Lizzie, this man is the man!’’. 

As Simon ceased speaking the favored man 
entered the house. His name was Lot Piper. 
He was five-and-forty by the town register, though 
he swore he was young. He was a small, hump- 
backed man, with sandy hair, which stood stiff 
and sparse upon his nut-like head ; his nose sharp 
and hooked ; his mouth large, but lips thin ; his 
chin flat; his cheeks sallow ; cheek-bones prom- 
inent; brow low; and eyes green, small, sharp 
and sunken. He was as miserly as was Simon 
Potts, though not so rich; and in all the town 
he was the only man who flattered Simon, and 
upheld him in his crowding of poor tenants. 

Lot did his business with the old man, and 
then turned to where Lizzie sat by the window. 
He talked with her awhile, and then took leave. 

“Oho, that’s the man, Lizzie,” uttered the old 
man, after his visitor had gone, “And mind 
you, you must marry him. I shan’t take any 
refusal.” 

On the evening of that day, Lizzie Marshall 
threw on her shawl and went out for a walk—so 
she told her uncle. The moon shone bright and 
clear, and the landscape had almost the cleamess 
of mid-day. At a short distance from the old 
cot (Simon occupied the poorest of all his build- 
ings) Lizzie met Alfred Bodwell. She hastened 
towards him when she saw him, and the way in 
which she suffered his arm to encircle her, and 
his lips to press her own, would seem to indicate 
that she had the utmost confidence in his purity 
of purpose. And so she had. She had loved 
him during many years, as a child, as a maiden, 
and now with the deepest emotion of woman’s 
love. She knew him well, and she loved him — 
because she knew him. | 

Alfred was not over four-and-twenty ; tall and 
well formed ; with a face of perfect mould, and in 
every way the real, true man. His love for 
Lizzie was the deep emotion of his nature, based 
on the purest thought and the noblest motive. 

“ Alas!” murmured the maiden, “my uncle 
will never consent. He is set in his purpose, 


and he will not relent. He has been a father to 


BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 
Listen how the linnets sing, 
Cicily, love; 
Moanting, each with airy wing, 
Gaily above, 


-me, and I cannot @esert him now that he is old 
and infirm.” 

“Bat, my own Lizzie, must you throw away 
the whole happiness of the fature—must you sink 
all earthly hopes—just to obey the foolish whim 
of a foolish old man ?”’ 

“ Ah, Alfred, the very quality of my soul that 
‘would make the faithful wife, must bind me to 
my poor old uncle. He would be miserable if I 
were to leave him.” 

“ Miserable !” returned the youth, with some 
bitterness in his tone. ‘‘O, see what misery he 
makes. Look at the poor old widow Willis: 
‘Only last week he would have turned her out of 
doors had not a friend given her the paltry sum 
necessary to pay her rent.” 

“And F know who gave that sum,” said the 
girl, looking archly up. 

“Do you?” returned Alfred. 

“ Ay, I do; and F love you for it, Alfred.” 

“ Well, well—let it pass. I only did what 
God gave me to do. And then look at poor old 
Adam Long. He, teo, would have been turned 
out of doors had he not sold some of his furni- 
ture to raise the money to pay into the till of Simon 
Potts. O, what right has he to ask the peace and 
joy of one tike you only that he may waste it in 
his folly 

“Tt is hard,” returned Lizzie, after some 
thought. ‘“O, how I could bless him if he 
would give his consent. He swears I shall 
marry with Lot Piper. But of course I shall 
not do that.” 

“Let Piper have the money, and let me have 
you. ‘Tell your uncle to cut you off in his will— 
cut you off entirely—and let metake you. Will 
he not do this *” 

« Not willingly.” 

“Then look ye, Lizzie; I will obtain from 
him by stratagem what I cannot obtain by rea- 
son.” ‘This was spoken quickly, and with sud- 
den energy. 

“ What mean you, Alfred ?” the maiden asked, 
in surp rise. 

“TI will tell you; I mean todo what shall be 
for the old man’s benefit, as much as yours or 
mine. I mean to open his heart. Just look: 
At present he only makes misery wherever his 
charity could be of use, and he makes this mis- 
ery for himself as well as for others. He would 
blast my joy for life; crush you beneath the 
weight of lasting torture, and all from mere whim 
and prejadice. Hf I am not mistaken he is 


“Then I will give him a lesson. He has 
some respect for the memory of his father ?”’ 

“Yes. But what mean you, Alfred ?”’ 

“ You will be secret?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“ Then listen: Iam one of the most power- 
ful ventriloquists in the country. Yon will say 
nothing of this.” 

“T will not.” 

“ You do not think it would be wrong ? 

** Of course not, Alfred.” 

Awhile longer the lovers conversed—Alfred 
learned from Lizzie some of the peculiarities of 
the old man who had gone, some which he had 
never seen. Simon’s father had only been dead 
about six years, having lived to be ninety-three 
years old. He had lived on property of his own: 
and he died without making his will, so this 
property all fell into Simon’s hands, and it 
amounted to near eight thousand dollars. Hav- 
ing learned all that the maiden could tell him, 
Alfred bade her good-night, and took his leave. 


It was a dark, drizzly night, and Simon Potts 
sat close up by the fire. The wind sounded 
mournfully as it turned the corners of the old cot, 
and though the season was early autumn, yet the 
fire was comfortable. 

“Tt’s an ugly night, aren’t it, Lizzie?” uttered 
the old man, as he listened to the wind. 

But before the girl could answer there came a 
rap upon the door. 

“Ha!” uttered Simon, with a fearful start. 
“Tt may be robbers !” 

But he was much relieved when he found it 
was only Alfred Bodwell, though he did not re- 
ceive the youth with any mark of respect or cor- 
diality. A few remarks were passed upon the 
state of the weather,’ and so on, when Alfred 
thus openly commenced his errand : 

“Mr. Potts, I have come to ask youif youwill 
not give me the hand of your beautiful niece ?” 

“No, sir!” the old man exclaimed, “I will 
not.” 

“But,” resumed the youth, “you do not 
realize—” 

“Hold, Alfred Bodwell—I realizeenough! I 
want nothing to do with you.” 

“ But, Simon Potts, suppose I should tell you 
that I had been sent here by a strange dream ?” 

“ Pooh! Nonsense !” 

“ Very well,” returned Alfred, arising from his 
seat, and moving as though he would leave the 
house. “If you will not listen to me, then I 
have no more to say. The spirit can’t blame me.” 

“ Hold, Alfred Bodwell! Move not another step 
if you would live!” 
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“ Yes, very.” 
“ He believes im ghosts ?” 
“Yes.” 


“It is the same voice!” gasped the youth, 
sinking back into his chair. 

Simon Potts started to his feet like one thun- 
der-struck, and then he sank shuddering down 
again. The voice had come from somewhere—it 
was deep and sepulchral, and strangely trem- 
ulous 


« What was it!” whispered the miser, moving 
mearer to Lizzie. 

“Tt isa voice I have heard before,” Alfred 
said. 

“Ay!” sounded the same unearthly tones 
again, seeming now to come from somewhere 
overhead, “and so hast thou heard it, Simon 
Potts! Do you not know me?” 

“Mercy!” gasped the man. 
my father !”” 

Yes, O, why hast 
thou thus forced me to leave my resting-place ? 
O, my son! my son!” 

“What does he mean?” whispered Simon, 
springing forward and grasping Alfred by the 
arm. His face was pale, and he shook at every 


“Tt is 


t. 
Last night I heard the same 
voice, and it said, ‘ Alfred Bodwell, arise and go 
to my son. Bid him give thee the hand of 
his niece—my grand-daughter—and bid him, too, 
to give back the rent of the Widow Willis, and 
the rent of Adam Long.’” 

“No, no!” cried Simon. 

“Hold, my son!” spoke that voice again, 
more deeply and solemn than before. “ You 
know not yet the tortures of the hard heart and 
the miserly soul!” 

“Tt is my father’s voice!” the old wretch 


“ Fool !” resumed the mystic presence, “ would 
ye question the spirit who has come to save you? 
Go first, yourself, and refund the amounts last 
paid by the poor widow and the old soldier. Go, 
and I will be with thee again and tell thee thy re- 
ward. Neglect to do this, and thy torture shall 
be dreadful. Let Alfred Bodwell be here 
to-morrow evening at this time, and I will appear 
here again. Beware! Farewell!” 

There were a few deep groans, and then all 
was still as death, save the moaning of the wind. 
Alfred. arose to leave, and in a few moments 
more the old man and his niece were alone, 
Simon Potts gazed for a long while into the fire 


more that night. 

On the following day Simon Potts entered the 
humble cot where dwelt the poor widow. 

“Mrs. Willis,” he said, at the same time ex- 
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tending a ten-dollar note, “‘ when I sent for this 
money I wanted it. You need it now more than 
Ido. Do not refuse it—do not. If you do I 
shall suffer.” 

The widow took the proffered note, and for 
some moments she seemed confounded by the 
act. But the deed was plain, and she only 
knew that she should net now have to starve. 
She caught the old man’s hand, and while the 
tears ran down her cheeks, she murmured : 

“ O, God bless you, sir! You will not regret 
this. Bless you, bless you!” 

Simon Potts stopped to hear no more, for he 
was not used to such kind of talk, and he did not 
know how to answer. 


soldier, Adam Long, lived. It was a small, 
poorly-provided cot, and Simon entered without 
knocking, and here he performed the same cere- 
mony as at the widow’s. 

Adam Long took the money, and in a tremu- 
lous, surprised tone he asked : 

“Why do ye do this, Simon Potts ¢” 

“ Because I know you need it; and I ought 
to give it to you. Don’t refuse it.” — 

“Simon Potts, you are a better man than I 
thought. God bless you for your kindness to me ! 
I am poor, very poor.” 

When Simon Potts reached his own cot he was 
buried in deep thought, and but very little was 
said. At the appointed hour Alfred Bodwell 
came. He bade the old man good evening, and — 
that wasall. The silence was becoming painful, 
when that same deep, mystic voice came again. 

“ Simon, my son, thou hast pleased me much. 
Thou hast made two glad hearts. Even now 
the poor widow is blessing thee. Thinkest thou 
a blessing was ever traly thine before ¢” 

The old man trembled, but he did not speak. 

“Tell me,” added the voice, “have you no 
reward enough for all you have thus far done ?” 

“ Yes, yes !” uttered old Simon, clasping his 


that gentle being who has been so faithful to you 
these long years past. Can you crush her now ? 
O, Simon, you know not the exquisite tormres 
of the hard heart and the miser’s soul! Had I 
left my property to those poor, suffering people 
who need it, I should have been happier than I 
am now. I cannot visit the earth again for the 
space of one year. O, my son, your own days 
are numbered, and the evening of your life is 


| drawing to a close. Be wise, and you will be 


happy. God weighs the human soul, and among 


gmteful in the emotions which followed this 
scene; but ere he could fully analyze them he 
reached the house where the old revolutionary ~ 

without speaking. Finally he murmured : 

“?Twas his property.” And he spoke no 
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all the virtues that shine out redeemingly upon 


the angel’s record, none is so bright as charity. 
Farewell !” 

“Father! Father! Will good in the future 
wipe out the past ?” 


“Tt will! Farewell!” 

Alfred stopped not long after this; but in a 
few days afterwards he came and asked the old 
man once more for Lizzie’s hand; and he was 
told to take her. 

When Lizzie was gone Simon Potts beeame 
lonely and unhappy. He went to Alfred’s 
house and begged that they would let him live 
with them. Of course they could not refuse. 

Rent-day came around again, and Lot Piper 
came to get the list of tenants. But Simon told 
him he need not go any more to collect rents ; 
and Lot went away so angry that he never came 
back again. Simon went out himself, and when 
he came to those who could not well pay, he 
freely forgave them the debt, and bade then live 
on, and not worry about him. 

And that night the old man returned to his 
new home literally bowed down beneath the 
weight of his blessings. 

The year passed away, and Simon Potts was 
anew man. He laughed and danced around 
Lizzie’s baby, and of the happy, he was among 
the happiest. He had seen and understood the 
secret of true joy, and he had money enough to 
purchase a great deal of it. 

“ Alfred,” he said, one evening, “is it not 
just a year since that night?” 

' * Lizzie tossed her baby, and turned away. 
Tt was the same deep voice. ‘“‘Si- 
mon, did I deceive you?” 

“0, no, no, no!” 

“ Then listen: I and Alfred Bodwell are one 
end the same person !” 

As Alfred had thus spoken he had allowed his 
voice to approach gradually until Simon saw the 
last word come from his lips. : 

A few moments of rank astonishment, and then 
all was understood. 

“Forgive me,” said the youth, taking the old 
man’s hand. “You now know how I have 
deceived you; but no one else shall ever know 
it while you live. If you are dissatisfied, I will 
pledge myself to pay you back al} that the exper- 
iment has cost you, save this noble, gentle wife.” 

“ Hold,” cried the old man. ‘‘Say no more. 
Should you pay me back, then all this happiness 
would be yours. No, no; I cannot sell it so 
cheaply. Let me live on where I am, and when 
I want to make the exchange I’ll let you know. 
But mind, I must have the whole or nothing ; so 
while you keep Lizzie, you must keep me.” 
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THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
BY WM. RODERIOK LAWRENCE. 


The moments past are now beyond recall, 
The future we perchanee may never see; 
The present, it is ours, and this is all; 
O, let this solemn truth be learned by thee. 
Time’s golden sands are falling one by one, 
‘The last for us is moving on its way; 
And soon will glisten in the rising sun, 
Whose setting endeth life’s eventful day. 


Each moment bears us nearer to the grave, 
And may it also bear us nearer heaven ! 
Time moveth on, wave follows wave, ‘ 
Soon breaks the last to fragile mortals given. 
Then never let a moment idle pass, 
Nor waste the precious hours of life in vain ; 
The ands are swiftly falling in the glass, : 
And time when gone can ne’er be ours again. 
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BY RALPH TRYON. 


Mr friend, Henry Winters, was always impul- 
sive, and upon some little points occasionally 
superstitious. Generous, frank and companion- 
able, well educated, the onty son of doting pa- 
rents, their wealth and position in society gave 
him a ready passport into the circles of fashion. 
But in the midst of his convivial moments, I often 
noticed that a shadow wonld flit across his brow, 
followed by a momentary abstraction. I saw 
that these seasons became more frequent and 
prolonged. Fearing his friends would observe 
this, and vex him with questions, I contrived to 
be with him almost continually during his leisure 
hours, hoping to be able to shield him from such 
observation, for I was well convinced that he 
was the victim of some real or imaginary sorrow. 

My intimacy from childhood enabled me to do 
this, but for some time I was at a loss how to 
fathom the cause of his intermittent affliction. 
He could not be suffering pecuniary difficulty, 
for his habits did not lead him into extravagance, 
and his resources were ample beyond his desires. 
After puzzling my mind with a review of all the 
evils I could think of, which mankind are heir 
to, Iconcluded it must be some affair of the 
heart; without, however, being satisfied with my 
conclusion, which I had adopted simply because 
everything else seemed more improbable. 

During « stroll we were taking together one 
afternoon, I broached the subject in a gentle but 
serious manner, telling him how pained I felt at 
the change which I could not fail to notice in 
his conduct, and the want of confidence he for 
the first time displayed since we had pledged our 
boyish friendship to each other. He looked sur- 
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prised and perplexed for a moment, but present- 
ly assured me that he was not aware of appear- 
ing changed to any one, much less to me, and 


You may deceive others,” I said, “but you 
cannot mislead me. I have known you too long 
and too well, and do not hesitate to say that some 
real or imaginary trouble is now perplexing you.” 

“Upon my word,” he replied, “you look so 
terribly in earnest, that I fear you will convince 
me, against the evidence of my senses, that I am 
indeed miserable, when I was just now thinking 
that I might be excused 
one of the most careless, jolly dogs alive. And 
you really think I am suffering ¢” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“You said real or imaginary trouble ¢” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Now in the name of everything ridiculous, 
what could happen to me, to effect the change 
you have noticed ? if real, that would not have 
been the subject of general comment ; and if sim- 
ply imaginary, how could it seriously affect me ¢”’ 

“Therein lies the mystery,” I replied ; “but 
there are sorrows hid from human eyes, which 
are sometimes considered exclusively the pro- 
perty of the sufferer, who, when he closes his 
heart against the sympathies of his friends, only 
the more securely locks the demon to his peace 
within.” 

“ Tell me this is all a joke got up on purpose 
to tease me, and I will forgive your accusation.” 

After a prolonged conversation, which it is not 
important to give in detail, and in which he 
avoided giving me direct answers, and conse- 
quently I could derive no satisfaction, I said : 

“ Harry, this trifling will not avail. To bring 
the matter to a crisis, I ask you bluntly, upon 
the privilege of a sincere friend, are you in love ?” 

He now laughed natarally and heartily, and I 
needed not his denial to convince me, that I had 
shot wide of the mark upon this point, at least. 

“No, my dear fellow,” he answered ; “I as- 
sure you, upon my word, that I have never seen 
the fair one yet who—” 

He paused, and suddenly I felt my arm com- 
pressed as though in the jaws of a vice. I could 
hardly stifle an exclamation of pain, for his fin- 
gers seemed penetrating the flesh. I turned in- 
stantly to see that Harry was fearfully pale, and 
almost gasping for breath, while his eyes, with a 
glance almost stony, were fixed upon—could it 
be possible—a lady, accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman who was just passing. It must have 
been them, or rather her, for they were the only 
persons near us at this moment. 
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“Poor fellow!” I mentally exclaimed ; “this 
is more serious business than I anticipated ; but 
what motive could he have in attempting to de- 
ceive me ?” 

As she passed, I only caught a momentary 
glimpse, while she was in the act of letting fall 
her veil; but I was so astounded with the con- 
duct of my friend, that I could not tell whether 
she was white or black, much less retain her 
features in remembrance. Harry soon recover- 
ed, but was still pale and thoughtful. I did not 
question him, for I now knew that he could not 
avoid an explanation. However, we walked on 
a little way in silence, when he said, abruptly : 

“ Walter, I must leave you. Do not question 
me now, but come to me this evening, and you 
shall know all, whatever the effort may cost me.”’ 

I was nonplussed. Just as I had made up my 
mind that love had not caused the mischief, and 
while Harry was in the midst of a denial, which 
at least seemed sincere, to be precipitated into 
such an adventure that so completely unmanned 
him—I could only regard it as a punishment for 
the falsehood just passing from his lips. 

As I entered his apartment that evening, I saw 
him thrust a book hastily aside. It might have 
been “ Ovid,” what did I care? I seated myself 
carelessly, and coldly answered his salutation, 
I believe, for he looked surprised and pained, as 
though unprepared for such demeanor on my 
part. After offering me a cigar, which I accept- 
ed, and proceeded very deliberately to light, for 
I had nursed myself into the belief that I was 
actually an injured person, he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder, and looking earnestly at me, said : 

“ Walter, I read your thoughts, and they do 
me injustice, although I cannot much blame you 
after my singular condact this afternoon.” 

I blew out a cloud of smoke in reply. 

“ You are offended with me ?” he said. 

“No,” I unfeelingly replied; “leve will one 
day make a fool of me, I suppose, in the course 
of human events.” 

“Love, Walter, I can plead with a true heart, 
not guilty.” 

“Harry, I believe you,” said I, extending to 
him my hand; “forgive me, for I was vexed 
with you, myself, and everybody, and did you the 
injustice to think that you had attempted to de- 
ceive me with a falsehood. But what then, could 
have been the matter with you to-day ?” 

He did not reply immediately, but paced the 
room nervously. During the silence, my eyes 
wandered from him to the table where he had so 
hastily placed the book. A light broke upon 
my mind. Iwas prepared for anything he might 
reveal ; indeed, I felt convinced that he had been 
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nursing a germ of his boyish superstition, until 
it had, perhaps, conjured up some imaginary 
demon to torment him. The book he had been 
reading was “‘ Scott’s Demonology.” 

“Walter,” said he, at length, seating himself 
beside me, “‘ you have a strange penetration for 
one of your years. When you hinted that I was 
suffering from some imaginary trouble to-day, 
you reached my case exactly. I am like that 
man who was haunted by a demon which he 
knew was only imaginary, yet its unreal pres- 
ence pursued him to an untimely grave, in spite 
of his own reason, and the efforts of physicians.” 

“I more than half expected as much,” I re- 
plied, “and knowing your youthful fancies and 
the demons that I was so often compelled to ex- 
orcise, it did not require much penetration on my 
part to arrive at such a conclusion, especially 
when I ascertained that it was no everyday affair 
that had disconcerted you. Pray, what shape 
does this new phantom assume ?”’ 

“ That of a pair of eyes. Don’t laugh at me, 
Walter. You. have read of the ‘evil eye,’ and 
let me assure you, that if ever such a malignant 
power existed, I have seen it and have been 
made its victim.” 

“T have heard thaf there was witchery in 
woman’s eye,” I said laughingly, “and occa- 
sionally a little malignity when she is angry. 
But for the literal ‘evil eye,’ with all its old 
legendary fascination and lightning influence, it 
will not do for the nineteenth century, notwith- 
standing its partiality for table rappings.” 

“T knew that you would laugh at me, but lis- 
ten, and I will give you the whole story. Some 
time since I attended a concert, but as the music 
was not particularly suited to my taste, and the 
singers rather indifferent ones, I allowed some 
casual remark ofa friend upon spiritual manifesta- 
tions, to lead me into a train of gloomy reflections, 
in which I reviewed the supernatural terrors of 
my childhood, to the total forgetfulness of the 
place I was in, and the object for which I was 
present. To tell the truth, I had witnessed some 
of those so-called spiritual phenomena that very 
afternoon, and my nerves had not recovered from 
the excitement I had then experienced. How 
long I was thus occupied I hardly know, but I 


saw by the programme, when I had partially 


shaken off these fancies, that the entertainment 
was nearly finished. I was gazing about the 
audience indifferently, when a pair of eyes en- 
countered mine, and I was at once conscious of 
astrange sensation, but it was very far from 
pleasure or admiration. 

“Thad somewhere read of eyes like those, 
but where? It might have been the state of my 
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nerves, or the gloomy mood I had fallen into, 
but the traditions of the ‘evil eye’ flashed upon 
my mind in a moment, and I shuddered to think 
that its glance I had always imagined to be such 
as I had just encountered. Again I ventured 
another look, and my blood seemed turning to 
ice in my veins, so strange was the terrible fas- 
cination I experienced. I determined not to 
turn again in that direction, but curiosity would 
triumph in spite of prudence, and again my eyes 
would wander to those fearful basilisks, which 
seemed sparkling with demon-like malignity and 
exultation. When I returned home that night, 
I became possessed with a foreboding that some 
evil was about to befall me, and all night those 
eyes seemed glaring at me in whatever position 
I placed myself. 

“The next day I felt somewhat relieved, and 
to obtain some benefit from the fresh air, . pro- 
posed a ride out of town to my mother. It was 
then that frightful accident occurred which near- 
ly cost her life. You remember that the horse 
became unmanageable from fright of a train of 
cars, ran with us, smashed the carriage to atoms, 
half killed my mother, marked me most beauti- 
fully as I was sent like an arrow into a bed of 
small sharp stones, and finished the catastrophe 
by dashing out his own brains against a stone 
post. Even in those moments I thought of the 
eyes, and thanked Heaven it was no worse. 
Twice since then, before to-day, have I acciden- 
tally encountered the same glance, end almost 
immediately afterwards experienced some trou- 
bleor danger. What you will think more strange 
than all, I have no remembrance of her features— 
I only saw hereyes. Now, Walter, what do you 
say to all this ?” 

“T only say, Harry, that unless you are cured 
of this phantasy, in less than three months, you 
will be a confirmed monomaniac.” 

“And you do not regard the affair seriously ?” 

“Only so far as the effect it causes upon you ; 
for myself, I can only see a combination of 
events which are liable to happen in everyday 
life without any supernaturalagency. As for the 
eyes, I have no doubt but they belong to some 
fair lady whom we may yet be proud to number 
among our friends. Be assured of one thing, if 
she is not a myth, and her appearance to-day 
did not indicate that species, I will find her out, 


the thing impossible, and that evening I exhaust- 
ed all my rhetoric in attempting to divert his 
mind from the imagination of impending evil 
which seemed to possess him, bat in vain. 


and make her acquaintance, and so shall you, just 
to cure your folly.” 
Harry shook his head as though he thought 
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Several days passed and nothing unusual hap- 
pened, and I bantered him accordingly, remark- 
ing that his evil-eyed genius had been peculiarly 
lenient in this instance. We were walking to- 
gether about a week afterward, and Harry ap- 
peared to have recovered his usual spirits. We 
had been talking about the mysterious lady to 
whom no clue had yet been discovered, when we 


and the shouts of the by-standers called our at- 
tention to a carriage which was being madly 
dragged at a fearful speed, by a pair of powerful 
and affrighted horses. 

Harry’s eyes gleamed with excitement, and I 
knew his generous nature too well not to feel 
assured, that if the occupants were not rescued 


ness, to the custedy of her natural protector. 
When her eyes at length opened, and the rich 
tint of life was chasing the pallor from her cheek, 
I saw Harry start with surprise and grow pale, 
but instantly checked his emotion, and as he met 
my inquiring look actually blushed like a truant 
schoolboy. I noticed also that the beautiful stran 
ger, when her eyes first opened to meet his ardent 
heard an alarm given, while the clattering hoofs | gaze, seemed to repress an exclamation. 


The whole was plain to my mind in a moment. 


The stately form of the gentleman I had some- 
where seen before. It must have been—they 
certainly were the same persons we met on that 
day when Harry was so strangely agitated. This, 
then, was the lady of the “ evil eye,” who had, 
very innocently no doubt, committed such un- 


from their perilous position, it would not be for | paralleled mischief. Ah, thought I, and is now 


the want of aid from his strong arm. I possess- 


very likely to be guilty of much more, although 


ed a cooler temperament, but was prepared ina | in a different manner. Harry will no longer 


moment to share the danger of the attempt with 
him. Neither of us spoke, for each knew what 
was passing in the mind of the other. Harry, 
with a discretion which I had not given him 
credit for, gained the opposite side of the street, 
thus enabling us, by simultaneous action, each to 
seize a horse at the same instant. 

Meanwhile, in much less time than these lines 
were written, the carriage was upon us; but it 
did not pass before the horses were in the hands 
of those who well understood their natures, 
though we were dragged some distance before 
the spirited animals were subdued. We luckily 
escaped without injury, and the danger being 
over, the crowd pressed around with that idle 
curiosity common in such cases; but Harry 
dashed all opposing bodies aside, and was the 
first to open the door. 

We found a gentleman supporting the form of 
a beautiful girl, who, in her insensible state, re- 
sembled some exquisite work of statuary more 
than anything human. I saw Harry regard her 
with a tender interest he had never before dis- 
played for anything in the form of woman, and 
I could not wonder, for I thought I had never 
before seen features so classically beautiful. In 
a moment, scores of officious hands were offering 

their sympathy in the shape of glasses of water. 
The gentleman whose noble bearing and un- 
ruffled countenance had strongly prepossessed 
me in his favor, after wringing Harry’s hand in 
silence, tendered to him his fair charge for a few 
moments, while he stepped from the carriage to 
my side, and gave audible expression to his grati- 
tude. After we had exchanged cards, and I had 
given him the address of my friend, Harry was 
called upon to relinquish the fair form which be- 
gan to show symptoms of returning: conscious- 


fear to look upon those dark eyes, but they will 
be, if I mistake not, more dangerous to him than 
ever. Harry and myself were soon again pur- 
suing our way, after having promised to dine 
with our new“friend at his hotel on the next day. 


“Now,” said I, “this adventure will, I hope, 


cure your superstitious infatuation !” 


“Do not say one word, Walter, she is an an- 


gel, and I have been guilty of the most ridiculous 
folly, that ever entered the brain of man.” 


At the dinner which we enjoyed the next day, 
we learned that our host had passed much of his 
life on the beautiful island of Cuba, where he 
had married a Spanish lady of rank, who be- 
queathed to him in the last hour of her life the 
infant Jalia. There, also, had he amassed that 
splendid fortune which he now enjoyed. 

Our acquaintance did not end here, and Harry 
especially made the most of it. Perhaps in or- 
der to compensate the injustice he had dong such 
brilliant eyes, he allowed them to look into his 
heart and see the image of their mistress enshrin- 
ed there. I was not surprised some little time 
afterwards, when he told me of their engage- 
ment. Parental authorities had been consulted, 
and everything was arranged for an early mar- 
riage, which shortly after was consummated. 

When a brilliant party were overwhelming the 
bride with congratulations and good wishes, I 
took the hand of each and slily said, “ Beware, 
my friends, of the ‘evil eye.’” The words were 
caught by those near me, and I was pressed with 
questions as te my meaning. Thinking Harry 
happy enough to bear almost anything, I related 
the affair just narrated, and Harry joined in the 
merriment which followed as heartily as the rest. 
I need not add that he was completely cured of 
his visionary fancies. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proprietor. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
The continued success and remarkable circu- 
lation of this elegant illustrated weekly, is ow- 
ing solely to its intrinsic value and the great 
beauty of its engravings. Richly filled also with 
original and choice miscellaneous reading, it has 
become the favorite fireside journal of a vast 
number of American homes. Its present unri- 
valled circulation (having a weekly issue of 
103,000!) enables the proprietor to beautify it 
with the finest and most expensive illustrations, 
and to make it a very elegant work of art. The 
family circle, to which it is a weekly visitor, must 
know more of the world, of men of moment, of 
all that is noteworthy and mentionable, than those 
who do not have access to its delightful pages. 
All notable characters, male or female, are 
faithfally depicted in its columns, and when one 
hears or reads of them afterwards they are ena- 
bled to recall the features of the party with in- 
creased interest. The many American cities, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are all being de- 
picted from week to week, peculiar European 
views are regularly introduced, and adventures 
by land and by sea are here recorded and illus- 
trated. In short, Ballou’s Pictorial, is a great 
' indirect and most agreeable instructor, whose in- 
fluence for good and intellectual improvement 
can hardly be estimated. 
Read the advertisement on our last inside page 
of the cover, and forward a year’s subscription 
by maii. 


Very proprietors of a cem- 
etery in one of the Middle States, say in their 
advertisement, that “they would be very happy 
to attend to any one who may wish for a place 
for burial.” Such grave politeness is absolutely 
“ killing.” 


Untrve—That, in a neighboring town, when 
&@ marriage ceremony was about to be performed, 
and the clergyman desired the parties wishing to 
be married to rise up, several spinsters immedi- 
ately arose ! 


asale of hunt- 
ing hounds in England, lately, the puppies sold for 
$50 apiece. There are some specimens in this 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. 

The subscribers and readers of Batiov’s 
Dottar Montaty will observe that with the 
present number we have added to our Magazine 
a humorous illustrated department, which will 
be continued each month. These entirely origi- 
nal and laughable matters will be racy and mirth- 
provoking in the extreme; and we know very 
well that it will be to these pages each month, 
that our subscribers will turn jirst. The contin- 
ued and unequalled success of our “ Dollar Mag- 
azine” has determined us to add to its value and 
interest im every possible manner, and this new 
expense of originating, drawing, and engraving, 
is cheerfully incurred, to keep pace with the 
growing circulation of the work. Ba.iovu’s 
Dotiar Monruty can be bought at all of the 
periodical depots at ten cents per copy; but the 
best way to obtain it, and at the earliest possible 
moment after its issue, is to enclose us one dollar, 
and become a regular subscriber. 


A mops. Oratror —“ Mr. President,” said 
an American Demosthenes, “I shall not remain 
silent, sir, while I have a voice that is not dumb 
in this assembly. ‘The gentleman, sir, can ex- 
postulate this matter to any fature time that is 
more suitabler than now. He can talk, sir, of 
the Herculaneum revolutions whereby republics 
is hurled into Antartic regions, and the works of 
centurions refrigerated to ashes; but, sir, we 
can tell him indefatigably, that the consequences 
therefrom, multiplied subterraneously by the 
everlasting principles contended for thereby, can 
no more shake this resolution than can the roar 
of Niagara rejuvenate around these walls, or the 
howl of the midnight tempest conflaggerate a 
marble statute into ice.” 


+ 


For tue Poor.—The city of Paris, during 
the last three years, has paid ten millions of dol- 
lars to the bakers, so as to enable those loafers to 
furnish their wares at reasonable prices. 


> 


American Briste Society.—This society 
intends to explore the United States and place a 


country not worth that. 


copy of the Scriptures in the hands of every in- 
dividual unable to purchase one. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF DRESS. 


The world pays a great deal of respect to a 
well-dressed man, and even those oracles of the 


tidy 

ways add, in astonishment, “the villain was 
well-dressed!” Now it is idle to talk about pop- 
ular prejudices and popular fallacies, in the teeth 
of notions that have survived centuries, changes 
of the earth’s surface, revolutions in politics and 
letters, and all sorts of up-rooting tornadoes and 
whirlwinds. There is and must be something in 
this respect for dress, based on an idea. Frivo- 
lous caprices do not so long stand the test of 
time. 

The fact is, that dress has a great moral effect 
upon the wearer. The old adage, “fine feathers 
make fine birds,” is certainly susceptible of a 
moral application. Any one who has seen a 
professional actor taken off the stage and set up 
in citizen’s attire, to recite one of his favorite 
parts before a Lyceum audience, must have per- 
ceived a vast difference; Mr. Mallins reciting 
King Lear in a black coat, and Mr. Mullins im- 
personating the same in the robes of royalty, are 
two very different persons. The former is quite 
a vulgar, commonplace individual ; the latter is 
“every inch a king.” Mullins forgets himself 
before the footlights ; he catches. glimpses of the 
velvet and gold of his robe, and he rises nearly 
to the height of the inspired poet, whose burning 
thoughts he is called upon to render to the 
audience. 

Perhaps it is not very creditable to poor hu- 
man nature, but it is true for all that, that many 
heroic deeds of valor, “ at the cannon’s mouth,” 
have been performed from a consciousness of 
gold lace, epaulettes and aigulettes. “It wont 
do to disgrace the uniform.” The private, done 
up in cheap, coarse cloth and worsted lace, con- 

scientiously exhibits a sixpence-worth of valor ; 
but the officer must exhibit several dollars-worth 
of heroism to justify the splendor of his appoint- 
ments. What a pitiable spectacle is a moulting 
bird !—just as pitiable is a man who is not well- 
dressed. And by well-dressed let us not be sup- 
posed that we mean expensively dressed, but, 
rather, tastefully and suitably attired. 

The past century, behind us in so many things, 
was far beyond us in this matter of appropriate- 
ness of costume. Different callings were marked 
by distinctive apparel ; and we have often thought 
that one of the objectionable features of our day, 
that of men undertaking things entirely out of 
their line, and making lamentable failures there- 
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distinctive principle of dress. The eternal black 
coat pervades all classes, and so every man thinks 
he can do a little doctoring, a little legal busi- 
ness, and a little law, without any of the proper 
qualifications. A hundred years ago, if an acci- 
dent occurred, you could pick out your doctor in 
the midst of the densest crowd. He stood con- 
fessed by his bush wig, his black coat and smalls, 
and ivory-headed cane. Alli rascals were known 
by their garb. In the black periwig, the three- 
cornered hat, laced scarlet coat, flashy ruffles at 
breast and wrist, buckskin breeches and high 
boots with Rippon spurs, the highwayman stood 
confessed, even if you did not see the handle of 
a pistol sticking from his pocket. A man could 
always choose the company he liked from the 
dress of his companions. 

Every man showed his colors. The gay gen- 
tleman wore brilliant hues; the serious man a 
sad colored suit. The well-to-do merchant was 
known at a glance; the poet, the philosopher, 
the student were equally distinguished. Now, 
all things are confounded. The man who dresses 
like everybody is apt to think like everybody, 
and loses all his originality. How many mis- 
takes have arisen from all people dressing alike ! 
Financiers have been known to conduct them- 
selves like burglars—and railroad conductors 
like executioners. We believe we must go back 
to the old system—every profession and calling 
must have its dress, and then will men act up to 
their professions. Then, when a man wanted to 
change his calling, he would change his dress ; 
and the garb he wore would be a perpetual re- 
minder of the duties he had to perform. 


Goop Humor.—A good conscience, good 
digestion, and personal cleanliness, are the ele- 
ments of good humor. A morose person is gen- 
erally one who has done something wrong, or 
has the dyspepsia, or exhibits hydrophobic 
symptoms. 


Po.itengss.—Lord Byron did not place an 
undue weight on the importance of politeness. 
“Never judge from manners,” said he, “for I 
once had my pocket picked by the civilest gen- 
tleman I ever met with.” 


Heavy Loss.—The Russians are said to have 
lost, in killed, in and around Sebastopol, 86,000 
men, while 100,000 perished from fatigue and 
sickness. 


by, was a consequence of the abandonment of the 


gutter perchers. 


Gourra Percua.—This article is comingvinto 
universal use. Even the pigeons on the eves are 
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PORK AND BEANS. 
There is 3 good story in Northall’s “Before 
and Behind the Curtain,” which will bear repro- 
ducing. Many years ago, when the “Maid of 
Cashmere” was first brought out at the old 
National Theatre, in New York, there were two 
friends engaged in the orchestra. One was but 
an indifferent master of his instrument, the trum- 
pet, and was so weak as to be unable to blow 
a blast sufficiently strong to announce the ap- 
proach of Chopelas, to proclaim the reward for 
the head of the unknown. He was therefore 
under the necessity of applying to his friend, the 
Trombone, to assist him. Now the Trombone 
was inordinately fond of pork and beans, and 
refused to aid the Trumpet unless upon every 
such occasion he would agree to furnish him 
with a suppor of his favorite dish. This was 
readily acceded to, and the refectory was applied 
to and farnished the fare. For the first two or 
three nights, all went on very well. At the end 
of that time, the Trumpet began to entertain 
serious views of dissolving the connection with 
the Trombone, and of course cutting off the 
supplies of pork and beans. In a moment of 
rashness, the Trumpet gave notice to the Trom- 
bone of the annulment of the contract, and es- 
sayed to give the piece of music unaided. But 
alas! the first tang-arang was a failure—it was 
too thin. 

“ Pork!” cried the Trumpet to the Trombone, 
and in an instant the two instruments gave forth 
in unison a beautiful tang-arang. 

Just then, the Trombone remembered that 
nothing had been said about “beans,” and sud- 
denly ceased playing. 

“ Beans !” cried the Trumpet. 

“ Pork and beans ?” asked the Trombone. 

“Yes,” replied the Trumpet, in frenzy. 

“Good !” said the Trombone ; “ that’s enough 
—here goes!” And he did go, to the infinite re- 
lief of the trumpet, as well as to the great delight 
of the whole orchestra, who were in the secret. 


A Bisre Farr.—We do not often associate 
fairs and Bibles together. But at the recent an- 
nual fair in Manchester, England, a little stall 
was opened, and in the course of one day eighty- 
one Bibles and sixty Testaments were sold. 


Orrosep To Lacer.—“ Men who drink beer 
think beer,” said Dr. Johnson. Perhaps that 
will account for the muddiness of German meta- 


physics. 


+ an 


Tae Coo.res.—The coolies in Havana are 


let out for eight years by contractors, at $180 a 
head. 


SUBURBAN SORROWS. 
With all our love for the country—and it 
amounts to enthusiasm—we advise no one who 
loves the city dearly, and yet fancies he has a 


in the environs, fancying that he is sure to find 
without the city limits a perfect garden of Eden. 
There are drawbacks to every rustic Paradise. 
Gentlemen who luxuriate on winter pears by a 
city fireside at Christmas, have no adequate idea 
of the trouble of raising them. Duchesse d’An- 
goulemes are not necessarily suggestive of borers: 
and fire-blight ; nor are Ribstone pippins associ- 
ated with caterpillars in the minds of comfort- 
able citizens. Yet in the country you will find 
they go together. The “shepherd’s pipe” is a 
pretty instrument in Arcadian tales, but in this 
country a-shepherd’s pipe is a short “ dudheen,” 
wafting on the air the fumes of rank tobacco. 
Eggs are delicious in the thousand shapes that 
French cookery gives them; but hens that wont 
lay and will set are sad trials to one’s patience. 
Cream adds much to the enjoyment of the coffee 
at Mrs. Haven’s; but breachy cattle, saddled 
with continual damages, do not add much to the 
agremens of your amateur farmer. Then, if you 
live out of town, you must buy a horse—and if 
you want to know what that means, get Fred. 
Cozzens’s “Sparrowgrass Papers,” and read 
them. The amount of all this gossip, boiled 
down to a portable moral is this: that every 
phase of life has its trials and troubles, and you 
are sure to mect with them whether you pay 
your taxes in the city or out of it. 


ARCHITECTURAL ExTRAVAGANCE.—The ma- 
nia for building costly houses in New York city 
is said to be subsiding. ‘The rivalry among the 
millionaires in the building of palatial residences 
at one time menaced ruinous consequences. The 
most elegant building in New York cost about 
$225,000; and there are at least a dozen, the ag- 
gregate cost of which was as many hundred 
thousand dollars. This magnificence made both 
natives and foreigners stare. 


A Facr.—All horses offered for sale are just 
seven years old. The old Yankee jockey was 
right when he said “that seven years ago was & 
most tremenjious year for colts.” 


A WEALTHY Cc. M. 
Reed, of Erie, is said to own property to the 
‘value of five millions of dollars. 


Just so.—Economy is no disgrace; it is bet- 


ter living on a little than outliving a great deal.. 


taste for raral life, to go forth and pitch his tent 
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STREET BEGGARS. 

Nothing strikes a foreigner more forcibly in 
his first visit to this country, than the absence or 
the small number of beggars he sees in our 
great cities. And the farther he proceeds inland 
in his journey, the fewer traces of mendicity 
meet his eye. He sees no robust men extending 
their bronzed hands for charity, because they 
cannot get work ; for here labor is capital. Far 
different is it in the over-populated countries and 
densely packed cities of the E continent, 
where the frightful contrasts of unbridled lux- 
ury and indescribable destitution reconcile the 
American, who takes personal cognizance of it, 
to whatever may be the deficiencies of his country 
in the splendor and arts of civilization. Those 
sumptuous palaces that he sees about him, those 
miles of marble columns, those splendid pa- 
geants in which royalty and nobility are the 
actors, are too dearly purchased at the cost of 
suffering humanity. Beggary is the curse of 
Italy ; it is the curse of Spain; and even in 
imperial Paris, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the authorities, it flourishes—if anything so sor- 
did can be said to flourish. 

The street beggars of Paris are the most in- 
genious persons in the world. They possess 
amazing tact, and nicely adapt their manner of 
soliciting alms to the character of those they 
address, and the quarters of the city they fre- 
quent. In the Place de la Bastille, when the 
populace throng about the quacks, the tumblers, 
and the itinerant musicians, then the beggars 
reap a harvest. One pretends to be a poor fel- 
low who has lost his sight by the explosion of a 
mine; another, a carpenter, who has lost both 
his arms (they are nicely buttoned up in his sack, 
by the way); another, a tiler, who has lost the 
use of one leg in consequence of falling from an 
eight story roof. Charity is no vain word in 
Paris, nor is credulity an unknown foible ; and 
the laboring man, listening to these appeals, dis- 
penses his hard-earned sous, though at a great 
personal sacrifice, and though he himself, if 
work failed him from physical misfortune, would 
cad his miseries by a plunge into the Seine, 
rather than beg his bread in the street. 

In the manufacturing streets of Paris, you 
meet another class of beggars—old men, with 
long, snowy beards and wooden legs; and wo- 
men, surrounded by heaps of ragged, sleeping 
children. The old man takes off his hat with- 
out saying a word, and the woman extends her 


hand silently, with an appealing look. It is this 


sort of pantomime which especially touches the 
sensibilities of the passing operative, whose heart 
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money, he gives half his loaf of bread—he is‘ as 
generous as he is poor. 


On the boulevards St. Martin and St. Denis, 


mendicity, still dramatic, abandons pantomime 
and takes to speaking parts. Here you are ac- 


costed by a young girl, in a low tremulous tone, 
who begs a few sous for a dying father ; farther 
on, a tearful mother solicits the wherewithal to 
buy a coffin for a dead child; while a sham oper- 
ative will tell you of his having hurt his hand 
while tending a steam engine, of his being too 
much crippled to resume his business, and not 
quite injured enough to be taken care of at the 
hospital. You will find, even, a poet, who so- 
licits a little help to enable him to finish a work 
that will eclipse Dante’s Inferno and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. It is said that some of these 
beggars own houses, and are very hard on their 
tenants ! 

There are well-dressed beggars, too. There 
is the omnibus-hunter, who haunts the vicinity 
of the Madeleine. She is an elegantly-dressed — 
woman, who accosts the most respectable person 
she can find. “ Sir,” says she, “I have forgot- 
ten my purse; and instead of taking a carriage, 
V’ll ride home in an omnibus. Will you have 
the goodness to,lend me six sous and give me 
your card? I will send the trifle to your address 
immediately.” 

There is literally no end to the ingenuity of 
these begging sharpers; and we most earnestly 
advise those ladies and gentlemen who will pour 
over to the continent the present summer, to be 
on the lookout, and call up all their Yankee 
shrewdness, if they wish to avoid, while sojourn- 
ing in the capital of the world, impositions of 
the grossest kind. 


Lapries’ MeasurEMENT.—We are curious to 
know how many feet in female arithmetic go to 
a mile, because we never met with a lady’s feot 
yet whose shoe was not, to say the very least, 
“a mile too big for her.” 


Swatrows.—As s proof of the very valuable 
services rendered by swallows, it is estimated 
that one of these birds will destroy, at a low 
calculation, nine hundred insects per day. 

Comons.—Biliiards make a well known rem- 


edy for the blues. The player wields a cue, 
and it makes him a cuer. 


MeERBLY A Queny—What's all the world to 
a man when his wife’s a widow * 


is ever open to dramatic appeals. If he has no 


Too trus.—Folly is always in fashion. 
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THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 
Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons is said to have 
remarked lately to a French officer, “ You and I 
have seen the last war.” We really trust the 
gallant Englishman was right, and we are not 
without hopes, in spite of the large share that 
the belligerent element has in the composition of 
human nature, that the world, East and West, is 
beginning to find out that waris not only an 
unprofitable investment, but a senseless and wan- 
ton waste of blood and treasure; and that the 
pen, the tongue and brain combined, are more 
efficacious instruments in the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties than the sword. Certainly 
the sound sense and sound principle of the age 
is against war; the terrible conflicts of the pres- 
ent century have served, not to exaggerate the 


Yet we live in times so precipitate, so prolific 
of strange events, that it will not do to be too 
hopeful or too certain. At the time of penning 
these lines, the idea of a collision between this 
country and Great Britain, for instance, seems 
to have been dispelled ; but who can tell what a 
day may bring forth? Yet it would seem that 
negotiation might untangle the knot of dispute 
without resort to the sword. In fact, England, 
and her ally, France, are engaged in projects too 
gigantic and promising abroad to think of under- 
taking the hopeless task of humbling the proud 
flag of this republic. Tired of contending against 
each other, these twin European giants are mov- 
ing side by side to the accomplishment of enter- 
prises similar in character. 

England is extending her colonial possessions 
in Asia, absorbing kingdom after kingdom, rich, 
fertile, and yielding her an abundant harvest of 
produce and treasure. France has chosen Africa 
for her field of colonial enterprise. The military 
expedition, fitted out in the last days of Charles 
X. (in 1830), crowned with complete success, 
gave her a foothold on the African continent, 
which she has ever since been improving. Her 
African colonies are in a flourishing condition, 
and the fature promises well for the triumph of 
her arms and arts in that strange continent, 
which has witnessed so many vicissitudes of for- 
tune. The eastern hemisphere seems therefore 
to claim all the attention, all the capital, and all 
the arms of these two great nations. 

We say, therefore, as the United States adhere 
to their policy of non-intervention in European 
affairs, we may expect these two powers will 
forego any idea of interfering with the affairs of 
this continent, as an unprofitable and even ruin- 
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from a war with this country, unless waged on 
some question upon which our countrymen were 
divided, and divided to the extent of civil war. 
Now we hazard nothing in saying, that public 
sentiment in this country is united and impreg- 
nable upon the absolute necessity of prohibiting 
foreign interference on the soil of the North 
American continent, and its adjacent islands. 
So long as Cuba remains in the possession of a 
power so imbecile as Spain has shown herself 
to be, no authorized attempt will be made to 
plant the Asherican flag on the ramparts of the 
Moro. But let it once be whispered that the 
island were to be transferred to an active Euro- 
pean power, and the whole country would de- 
mand its acquisition, and rise in arms to secure 
it. So with Central America—the American 
sentiment would never sanction the establish- 
ment of any European government on its soil. 

This continent, at least, will be preserved for 
freedom so long as there are stout hands and 
brave hearts to protect it. To the struggling 
masses of Europe we can give our sympathies— 
but not our arms. The law of self-preservation 
dictates this. We must leave the eastern hemi- 
sphere to the influences of the progressive spirit 
of the age, to those of Christianity and educa- 
tion, and hope that despotism may be obliterated 
even there. But the western world belongs to 
freedom ; and no foreign despot, however pow- 
erful, will be allowed to lay a hand on it. 


Ratner Arry.—The New York Sunday 
Times thinks that in a few years the U. 8. mails 
will be carried by balloons. There is no lack of 
gas to fill any number of balloons. 


A roves Quip.—A man named Thornhill 
was recently convicted of stealing two plugs of 
tobacco, in Clark county, Ky., and sentenced to 
two years confinement in the penitentiary. 


Iuportant.—The British ministry triumphed, 
on a motion censuring the abandonment of the 
right to capture an enemy’s goods on board neu 
tral vessels. 
Mr. Ausurn.—A practical gardener has been 
engaged to take charge of ornamenting the private 
grounds in Mount’ Auburn with flowers and 
shrubbery. 

Canapa.—The crops of Upper Canada were 
never more promising than now, including 
peaches and apples. 


Inanistax AND Barnum.—lIranistan is to be 


ous one. They cannot hope to reap any triumph 


sold at auction by the first of September next. 


glory of war, but, by contrast, to elevate the ; 
blessings of peace. 
\ 
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Avery popular amusement in these latter days, 
is that of jumping off a railway train when under 
full headway. The gymnastic gentleman who 
attempts this sensible feat, is sometimes killed in 
the act, leaving behind him the reputation of 
having committed suicide. It is uncharitable; 
however, to suspect that such is the deliberate 
design of those who resort to this method of dis- 
playing their agility. It is more rational to sup- 
pose that they merely go in for the fun of a con- 
tused face or a broken limb. It is so agreeable 
to limp about on crutches for six months, and to 
receive the condolences of your friends and ac- 
quaintances, and the kind attentions of the mem- 
bers of your family !—and then a scarred fore- 
head and a barked or disjointed nose add so 
much to one’s personal appearance! If you 
imitate the example of the conductor, and jump 
in the direction the train is going, you are not 
so certain of immortality and glory. You may 
escape injury—though if you have not served an 
apprenticeship in a circus, the chances are that 
you will receive some bodily injury. But if you 
wish to “make assurance doubly sure,” then 
your course through the air must be the reverse 
of that ofthe train. If you jump to the rear, 
you will probably break your neck—or, failing 
of that, tumble under the cars, and have both 
your legs cut off. Of course there will have to 
be a subsequent amputation at the hospital ; but 
that will afford you a fine opportunity for testing 
the efficiency of anesthetic agents—chloroform, 
ether, or snow. As for the loss of your legs, 
that is a matter of secondary importance— 
Palmer’s artificial leg is far superior to the An- 
glesea, is sold very reasonably, and will afford 
you an opportunity of encouraging American 
manufactures. Then, if you choose to wear a 
half military costume, you can easily pass for a 
maimed hero of the Mexican war, or, if suffi- 
ciently advanced in life, for a veteran of 1812. 

But we have not the heart to pursue a vein of 
levity in speaking of what is the crying national 
sin of our day—the headlong velocity which 
characterizes all our movements. In the pursuit 
of gain we are ready to risk everything—happi- 
ness, comfort, life itself. Who will patronize the 
slow and safe steamer, when the fast and unsafe 
steamer leaves port at the same time? What 
horseman is satisfied with a speed short of 2.40? 
How long does the memory of an awful railroad 
accident, occasioned by a headlong rate of speed, 
endure? We scarcely read the record of one of 
these calamities, unless we have friends or rela- 
tives mutilated or killed by them. We blame 
steamboat captains and railroad conductors for 
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evils for which we ourselves are responsible- 
People talk about the horrors of war; but vol- 
umes might be written on the horrors of peace, 
as we employ it. To die in the military service 
of our country is an honor—to die in consequence 
of our own headlong haste, is a disgrace. We 
talk about “fast young men,” but we are all fast 
—men, women and children. Our educational 
system is fast—our eating is fast—we sleep fast 
—we hurry with fearful velocity from the cradle 
to the grave. We crowd the work of centuries 
into a few years, and with all our great and glo- 
rious achievements, we are leaving many sad 
examples to posterity. 


THE ORDER OF THE DAY, 
During the siege of Amiens, the inhabitants 
were forbidden to leave their houses without a 


lantern. That very night a citizen came out 
with a lantern in his hand. 

“Your lantern !”’ cried the sentinel. 

“ Here it is.” 

“ There is no candle in it.” 

“ We were not told anything about a candle.” 

The next morning an order was issued that 
no one should go out without a lantern, in which 
there was a candle. In the evening the same 
individual appeared with a candle in his lantern. 

“ Where’s your lantern ?” asked the sentinel. 

“ Here!” 

“ Your candle?” 

Here!” 

“ But it isn’t lighted.” 

“We were not ordered to light our candles. 
Why don’t you tell what you want us to do?” 

The next morning the citizens were forbidden 
to appear without a lantern in which there was a 
lighted candle. 

Orrrio1aL Prupencs.—A regiment, being on 
the point of leaving a country town in England, 
and having to pass through a wood infested by 
robbers, the mayor insisted on sending an escort 
of three constables to protect them. 


PutteED pown.—The old U. 8. building, in 
State Street, recently occupied by the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, the corner stone of which was 
laid July 5, 1824, 


New Yor«.—Broadway exhibits the greatest 
activity now in the demolition of old and con- 
struction of new buildings. 


Disrtay.—Jewellers with plate glass windows 
take great panes to show off their wares. 
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FOREIGN 
Foreign Miscellany. 


Pope has 
ing been born on the 13th of May, 1792. 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence, American performers, 


have been successful in London. 


One fifth of the working population of Great 


just entered his 65th year, hav- 


There are more than six hundred places of 
worship in London. 


With much regret we learn from Vienna that 
the great basso, Staudigl, has gone mad. 

An imperial decree announces that the Rus- 
sian army is to be reduced to a peace establish- 
ment. 


Britain is engaged in farming. * Paris is fast becoming a place where no one 
can live unless he is master of a very large 
prises 155 acres . fortune. 
The Sultan has sent a t t of 
The expense of crowning the new emperor of presen 
Russia is estimated at $2,500,000. Bet merce and jewelled swords and sad- 
A copy of the first edition of Shakspeare was 
lately sold at auction in London for over $800. by 
The thirteenth volume of Theirs’ Hi of | North Lincolnshi worth, 


the Consulate and the Empire has been pub 
ed in France. 


Five days quarantine ‘are imposed at Leghorn 
i the on fif- 


on all vessels arriving from 

teen days if they have sickness on board. 

A Russian squadron, now at Cronstadt, was 

to leave there in May, on a cruise to North 

Saaten, under the command of Admiral War- 
wi 


egraph, and a desp recently passed from 
the former to the latter place, 1700 miles, in a 


M. Christopoulos, the Greek Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has ordered the researches at the 
alam They were discontinued 

1840. 


The Empress Eugenie has entered on her thir- 
tieth year. It is a curious coincidence that she 
was born on the anniversary of the death of 
Napoleon the Great. 

The Emperor Napoleon has invited any indus- 
trious Chinese who may be expelled from Cali- 
fornia, to take refuge in Tahiti, where they will 
find a welcome and employment. 


It is said that one hundred clergymen have, 
that of Rome—a fact unparalleled since 
low for the last twenty years as they are at pres- 
tion, is completely suspended. 
a 
at Spithead, says: 
French loyalty and enthusiasm need 
this 
is, the collectors will be sent to every house 
perial Prince. 
or one in every 316 of the whole population— 


within a short period, seceded from the ministry 
of Cranmer. 
ent, and all the commerce of Upper Austria that 
The London Chronicle, after 
‘© One useful truth we learn from 
tion. It is for purpose, we are lain 
to receive the subscription of 25c. for a testimo- 
There are in Sweden about 2400 noble fami- 
average of ‘lee 


By a late decision of the French governm 
ips of agriculture are to be foun 
in all the principal educational establishments of 


The States of the Duchy of Meiningen have 
ust decided that no Jew can be an elector, a 
uryman, a public functionary, an advocate, or 
attorney. 

The pistols which O’Connell used on the oc- 
casion of his celebrated duel with D’Esterre, 
a Aron by auction in Limerick, lately, for 278 


The Princess Murat, married to Count Raspo- 
ni of Ravenna, has just had a monument exe- 
cuted by the Roman sculptor, Gajassi, to the 
memory of her father, King Joachim. 

Two sabres and two saddles of the most glit- 
tering and costly character have just arrived at 
the Turkish Embassy in Paris, as a present from 
the Sultan to the Emperor Napoleon. 


The greatest clothing establishment in the 

world is that of M. Godillot, in Paris. em- 
ploys sixty-six steam sewing machines, and one 
thousand girls. 
The height of Mount Zion is two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-five feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean and about three hun- 
dred feet above the valley below. 


Marshal Pelissier has been presented with a 
magnificent sword—a Toledo blade—by the 
Spanish officers who were sent out to the Cri- 
mea by their government to witness the opera- 
tions of the Eastern war. 

Three Parisian sculptors are each at work on 
a bust of the late ame Girardin. Victor 
Hugo in his recent volumes, ‘‘ Les Contempla- 
tions,” has dedicated some beautiful lines to her 
memory. 

Recent experiments at the School of Musket- 
ry, Hythe, are said to have demonstrated the 
superiority of the English and American breech- 
loading fire-arms over those of continental man- 
ufacture, and much-praised needle 

gun of the Prussian infantry. 

“ Mario ” Coutts, the much talked of, infata- 

ated, and indefatigable lady, is now quietly re- 

siding in Seekenquety improved by her eccen- 

tric journeying in this country. She has become 

a sensible woman, ahd is about to marry a Mr. 


and communion of the English Church, to joi 
the days 
The waters of the Danube have not been so 
looks to this river as a medium of transporta- 
tion of the late great review of 
this review ; 
It shows what we could but pip nor do.” 
printed in the second arrondissement of 
nial to the Empress and the Im 
lies, consisting of 11,000 of both sexes— 
than $30,000, or £2500 for each iy: 


Ward, of the 
youth. 


Board of Trade, a quiet, goodly 
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RECORD QF THE TIMES. 
“Record of the Times. 


One of the New York hotels sells $40,000 
worth of wine per annum. « 

In England, during the of Vil. 

Reynolds’ picture of the “ Strawberry Girl” 
lately brought 2100 guineas at auction. 

Two German translations of “ Hiawatha” have 
met with prodigious success. 

Lamartine lost his money by an unfortunate 
speculation in wine. 

_ _The oldest paintings in the world are seven 
frescoes, lately found in Rome. 

The Third Avenue cars, New York, lately took 
$2000 in one day. 

Prussia has refused to take any part in a con- 
vention to regulate the issue of paper money in 
Germany. 

The sum set down in the budget for 1856 of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs for Abd- 
eal-Kader and his establishment is 120,000 fr. 

Prince Gortschakoff has announced that lange 
quantities of flour and biscuit will be publicly 
sold by government in the kingdom of Poland. 


The constitution adopted by the Mormons _ 
tory to asking for the admission of Utah 
Tre Union, is very brief and plain, and says noth- 
ing about either polygamy or slavery. 

Among the late arrivals at St. Louis hotels, is 
one that reads, “KE. Smith and four wives, Salt 
Lake.” The whole party should be rowed up 
Salt River. 

The twentieth year some people say is always 
too cold to raise corn. It was a very cold sea- 
son in 1816, and so it wasin 1836; and they 
imagine it will be in 1856. 

Hon. James Buchanan, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, was born in Franklin 
county, Pa., April 13, 1791, being therefore in 
his sixty-sixth year. 

Miss Lake, an energetic lady, is now on a visit 
to Philadelphia, with the object of a 
funds to estsblish a Female Seminary in the isl- 
and of Hayti. 

The wine sales of one of the New Lork hotels 
amount to forty thousand dollars a year; and 
the bar yields, probably, in gross receipts, about 
as much more ; and nearly one half of the ag- 
gregate sum is profit. 

In five months of 1856 there have arrived at 
New Aork 35,345 im ts—11,367 Irish, 10,- 
173 Germans, 7757 English. For the same time 
in 1855 the number was 50,049, and in 1854 it 

was 108,944. 

Bearded women have been known in every 
age; one was seen at the court of Czar Peter 1., 
in 1724, with a beard of immense length. Mar- 
geret, Governess of the Netherlands, had a heavy 


The news of recent and important discoveries 
of gold in French Guiana seems to be confirmed, 
at last accounts companies of adventurers 
were organizing in many parts of France, with 
the intention of proceeding forthwith to the dig- 


ed on Miss 
Powers, the sculptor, is less than —yet he 
has achieved immertality. 


The Indians of Florida have recently murder- 


ed several white citizens. 


Prof. Morse’s excellent system of telegraphing 


has been introduced in France. 


Sugar, bya new process, is now converted into 


loaves in twenty minutes. 


A hot air locomotive lately made miles 


an hour on the Jersey 


The in London are now generally closed 


on Saturday afternoons. 


Great Britain is busy in the process of absorb- 


ing nearly all Asia. 


One of the shafts for the steamship Adriatic 


weighed forty tons in the rough. 


Mr. Broi has written a new play found- 


’s “‘ Jane Eyre.” 


Grimm, the German scholar, calls English the 


“ universal language.” 


A gunmaker at Liverpool has made a fifle to 


be fired four hundred times an hour. 


Jullien has been giving concerts at Liverpool 


with some trumpeters of the Zouaves. 


It has been ascertained that the population of 
Minnesota is 120,000, or more than sufficient to 


justify her admission into the Union. 


During the last four months the sum of $16,- 
000,000 in gold and silver has been shipped from 
England to the East. 

The Viennese police are in a ferment, from the 
extraordinary escape of the Count Orsini (a 
friend of Mazzini’s) from the fortress of Mantua. 
Bancroft, the historian, is sojourning 
temporarily at St. Louis, engaged in investiga- 
tions connected with revolutionary history. 
Bolivia, in South America, has sent a , 
matic agent to the Holy See. This is the 
time that this repuvlic has established official re- 
lations with the pontificial government. 

The fraternity of puaoos Monks are about 
erecting a monas in , Cattara 
mediately. So says the Buffalo Express. 

Mrs. Strickland died in Portland, Ct., a short 
time since, at a very advanced . In the 
or where she was buried, = saw the 

rst interment, ninety years ago ! , 


Many slavers have been seen around the coast 
of Upper Guinea, and the brig General Pi 
of New York, is at Loando, having been 
by the Foengnee government, and condemned 
as a slaver. ‘I'he captain and crew are in prison, 
awaiting trial. 
tuyvesant of New York, have a compeer upon 
the bank of Charles River, in Cambridge, Mass., 
equally venerable. It was set by Simon Stone, 
who landed there in 1635, and whose descendants 
have owned way on ever since, till it was sold 


two years ago to the city for a cemetery. 
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The audience in the Opera House in New Or- 
leans recently called out Madame Colson, the i 
prima donna, in “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and ai 
presented to her a diamond bracelet and brooch 
worth $1000. 
| 
j 
gings. 


Spinsters should remember that Naomi was 
not married till she was 180. 


Laziness, it is said, begins in cobwebs and ends 
in iron chains. 


Did anybody ever hear of a woman’s will? 
A woman’s will is “ I wont.” 

A giddy girl said her head was turned by read- 
ing of the moon’s rotation. 

“TI speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
to the jailor. 

“'m blowed if I do,” as the trumpet said, 
when it was asked to give a tune. 
, A good housewife hearing Venice Preserved 
highly spoken of, asks for a receipt to make it. 

Unless your wife’s name be Ruth, you will be 
of a cruel disposition—for you will be Ruth-less. 

“T introduce a bill for the destruction of 
worms,” as the woodpecker said in a stump 


speech. 
Soft in some shape pleases all, an - 
The thread of conversation is sustained among 
several persons by each knowing when to take a 


stitch in time. 
hors are unsafe 
= They admit of so many applications, that 
engineer is often “ hoist with his own petard.” 

daughter lost her canary bi er instant 
ordered all the town gates to be closed. ' 

Several philosophical gentlemen are puzzling 
deomstieet te account for the circumstance that 
clams have no legs. 

Lord Brougham once facetiously defined a 
lawyer thus: “A learned gentleman, who res- 
cues your estate from your enemies, and keeps it 


in a controver- 


A Persian says: “‘ Night comes on when 
the tale beetle of heaton is overturned.” Another 


calls the evening dew “the perspiration of the 


moon.” 

There is only one greater nuisance than a 
trombone player who performs “after tea,” and 
that is a trombone player who performs “ before 
breakfast.” 

An independent man is said to be one who 
can live without whiskey and tobacco, and shave 
himself with brown soap and cold water without 
mirror. 


A cl censuring a lady for 
tlacing. “Why,” returned “you 
would certainly not recommend loose habits to 


J 

your parishioners.” The clergyman smiled. 

Mrs. Kinzie, in her work on the early times of 
the Northwest, states that the Indians say that 
the = white man that settled at Chicago was a 
negro 

A club of unmarried men recently 
in Washington, and called 
Merry Bachelors.” Merry bachelors! O, pshaw, 
don’t talk nonsense! You might as wall ang a 


ve a ball 
ves “The 


MERRY MAKING. 


What is never an alderman’s motto? Dinner 


forget. 

When does a ship commit a crime? When 
she forges a head. 

Can a watch fitted with a second hand be call- 
ed a second-hand watch. 

The horse’s coat is the gift of nature, but a 
tailor very often makes a coat for an ass. 
Fences operate in two ways: If 


When is charity like a top? When it 


To what feature of the face should 
we attribute longevity? To the nostrils—for _ 


dilate. 

man in Kentucky was so enormous! 

that when. he died it took two clergymen mae 
boy to preach his funeral sermon. 

An old maid was once asked to subscribe for 
a newspaper. She answered, “No, I always 
make my own news.” 

A coquette may be compared to tinder, which 
lays out to catch sparks, but does not always 
succeed in lighting up a match. 

“What can we do for 


Italy ?”’ Louis Napoleon 
puts this question, ty ah makes this an- 
swer: “ Take your leg out of the boot!” 


Why is a ran who gets knocked down at an 
election like the world we inhabit? Because he 
is “ flattened at the polls.” 

What is the difference between a popular 
spring dish and a man with the ague? One is 
a baked shad and the other is shaked bad. 

We see it stated in some of the papers that 
one of the rget which one—is 
“changing front.” If they should all of them 
change all over it wouldn’t hurt them any. 
Mr. ——, of the eating house, lost a customer 
the other day because a waiter called out “ Hurry 
up the boiled Indian!” To hurry the Indian, 
ter cooking him, he thought was adding tyran- 
ny to barbarism. 
There is a paper ted in Arkansas on a 
it does not throw off sheets quite as rapidly as a 
flea-bitten lodger in a cheap hotel, or one of Hoe’s 
six cylinder presses. 
* Zounds, fellow!” exclaimed a choleric old 
atic matter-of fact 
my wits.” ‘“ Well, 
you wont have far to go,” said phlegmatic 
man. 


One of our most fashionable bakers, upon be- 
ing shown a specimen of the bread tree, rejected 
it with scorn, saying, contemptuously, “ Call that 
ae? y, there’s no alum in it!” 


Pshaw ! 
It is beautiful to behold at the wedding 
sorrow-stricken air of the parent as he “ gi 
r 


the 


ves 
ten to 
her off 


Spirit is now a very fashionable word ; to act 
with spirit, to speak with spirit, means only to 
act rashly and to act indiscreetly. An able man 
shows his spirit by gentle words and resolute ac- 


skeleton is merry, because it grins! It wont do. 


tions ; he is neither hot nor timid. 
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